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ABSTRACT 

Technical aspects of the first followup survey for 
the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NSLS:88) are 
documented and summarized. Some information overlaps materials in the 
users 1 manuals for this followup, such as the overview and general 
descriptions of data collection, sampling, weighting, variance 
estimation, nonresponse patterns, and discussions of data control and 
processing. Unique to this report are: (1) psychometric documentation 
of the NELS:88 first followup tests; (2) documentation of the 
confidentiality and deductive disclosure analyses conducted with 
first followup data; (3) the detailed report on the base year 
ineligibles study; (4) expanded standard error/design effects tables; 
(5) samples of district contact letters and permission forms; (6) 
documentation of the update of addresses for the High School and 
Beyond Study; (7) content abstracts of publications about the 
NELS:88; (8) Spanish language survey instrumentation; and (9) a 
glossary of study terms. Sixteen figures and 26 tables present 
followup data and statistical information, and 11 appendixes contain 
supplemental and detailed information about methodology. (SLD) 
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Foreword 



The purpose of this report is to document and summarize the technical aspects of the National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) first follow-up survey. 

Some of the material in this report duplicates materials to be found in the NELS:88 first 
follow-up user's manuals. In particular, the following are areas of overlap between this report and 
the user's manuals: the overview and history of NCES's National Education Longitudinal Studies 
program and the various studies that it comprises; the general description of the data collection 
instruments and procedures used in NELS:88; the account of sample design, weighting procedures 
and results, variance estimation, and nonresponse patterns; and the discussion of data control, data 
preparation, and processing. 

Other material is unique to this report. Such material includes the following: the 
psychometric documentation of the NELS:88 first follow-up tests (Chapter 6, Appendix A, Appendix 
B), the documentation of the confidentiality/deductive disclosure analyses conducted with the first 
follow-up data (Chapter 5, section 5.5.6), the detailed report on the base year ineligibles study 
(Chupter 7), the expanded presentation of standard error/design effects tables (Appendix Q, 
examples of district contacting letters (Appendix D) and permission forms (Appendix E), 
documentation of the HS&B address update conducted as part of the NELS:88 base year and first 
follow-up contracts (Appendix F), content abstracts of OERI NELS:88 publications, Spanish-language 
survey instrumentation (Appendix K), and a glossary of terms used in the study (Gl). 
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L Introduction 

This report provides documentation for the first follow- up survey of the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88). Information about the purposes of the study, the data collection 
instruments, the sample design, and dam collection and data processing procedures is presented in this 
report. Immediately following Chapter VII and prior tc the appendices is a glossary of terms used 
throughout this report. Readers of this report may also find Appendix H partial 1 irly useful. Appendix 
H provides an annotated bibliography of all up-to-date (as of the printing of this port) OERI NELS:88 
publications. 

1.1 Organization of this Report 

Chapter I begins witn an overview and history of NCES's National Education Longitudinal 
Studies program and the various studies that it comprises. Chapter II contains a general description of 
the data collection instruments used in the NELS:88 first follow-up. 

The sample design and weighting procedures used in the first follow-up survey are documented 
in Chapter HI, as well as non-sampling measurement errors and problematic variables. 

Data collection procedures, schedules, and results are presented in Chapter IV. Chapter V 
describes data control and preparation activities such as monitoring receipt of questionnaires, manual 
editing, and data retrieval, as well as data capture, machine editing (forced consistency cleaning), 
confidentiality (disclosure avoidance) analysis and editing, and file construction. Chapter VI offers 
additional psychometric documentation of the first follow-up test battery, including expanded information 
about the IRT rationale and processes and bias comparisons of sample members who completed the test 
with those who did not. rinally, Chapter VII provides a detailed account of the Base Year Ineligibles 
(BYI) study. 

The appendices contain the following material: item statistics and IRT parameters for the 
cognitive test battery; a report on the HS&B sophomore cohort address update carried out under the first 
two NELS:88 contracts; supplemental standard error/design effects tables (including individual item 
standard errors and design effects by subgroups [that is, gender, race/ethnicity, school type, 
socioeconomic status, and urbanicity] that were not included in the first follow-up user's manuals); 
examples of district contacting letters (unlike the base year, first follow-up schools were contacted by mail 
followed by a personal visit, not by mail only) and of parental permission forms; the eligibility screener 
for the BYI study; an annotated bibliography of OERI NELS:88 publications; a listing of NCES NELS:88 
publications and reports; corrigenda to the first follow-up user's manuals; and the Spanish version of the 
1990 student questionnaire and of the new student supplement. 



1.2 Overview 

1.2.1 NCES's National Education Longitudinal Studies Program 

The U .S . Department of Education's National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) is mandated 
to H collect and disseminate statistics and other data related to education in the United States" and to 
"conduct and publish reports on specific analyses of the meaning and significance of such statistics" 
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(Education Amendments of 1974-Public Law 93-380, Title V, Section 501, amending Part A of the 
General Education Provisions Act). 



Consistent with this mandate and in response to the need for policy-relevant, time-series data on 
nationally representative samples of elementary and secondary students, NCES instituted the National 
Education Longitudinal Studies (NELS) program, a continuing long-term project. The genera' aim of 
the NELS jprogram is to study the educational, vocational, and personal development of students at 
various grade levels, and the personal, familial, social, institutional, and cultural factors that may affect 
that development. The NELS program currently consists of three major studies: the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72); High School and Beyond (HS&B); and the National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88). Taken together, these studies represent the educational 
experience of youth from three decades-the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s. Figure 1-1 illustrates the 
increasing number of issues that have become part of NCES's National Education Longitudinal Studies 
research agenda. A brief description of these issues is followed by a review of NELS:88. 
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Figure 1-1: Development of key research issues for the NCES National Education 
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1.2.2 The National Longitudinal Study of the 1970s: NLS-72 

The first of the NELS projects, the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
(NLS-72), began in the spring of 1972 with a survey of a national probability sample of 19,001 seniors 
from 1,061 public, secular private, and church-affiliated high schools. The sample was designed to be 
representative of the approximately three million high school seniors enrolled in more than 17,000 schools 
in the spring of 1972. Each sample member was asked to complete a student questionnaire and a 
69-minute test batcery. School administrators were also asked to supply survey data on each student, as 
well as information about the schools' programs, resources, and grading systems. 

Five follow-ups, conducted in 1973, 1974, 1976, 1979, and 1986, have been completed. At the 
time of the first follow-up, an additional 4,450 students from the class of 1972 were added to the sample. 
Through intensive locating and tracking efforts, 13,912 of the 1972 base-year respondents and 4,016 
participants in the expanded first follow-up sample responded to the fourth follow-up in 1979. The fifth 
follow-up included 12,841 participants from a subsample of 14,489 respondents who participated in the 
base year or one of the subsequent follow-ups. 

In addition to background information, the NLS-72 base year and follow-up surveys collected data 
on respondents' educational activities, such as schools attended, grades received, and degree of 
satisfaction with their educational institutions. Participants were also asked about work experiences, 
periods of unemployment, job satisfaction, military service, marital status, and children. Attitudinal 
information on self-concept, goals, participation in political activities, and ratings of their high schools 
are other topics for which respondents have supplied information. 

1.2.3 High School and Beyond of the 1930s: HS&B 

The next major longitudinal study sponsored by NCES was High School and Beyond. HS&B was 
initiated in order to capture changes that had occurred in education-related and more general social 
conditions, in federal and state programs, and in the needs and characteristics of students since the time 
of the earlier survey. Thus, HS&B was designed to maintain the flow of education data to policymakers 
at all levels who need to base their decisions on data that are reliable, relevant, and current. 

Base year data collection was conducted in the spring of 1980. Students were selected using a 
two-stage probability sample with schools as the first-stage units and students within schools as the 
second-stage units. There were 1,015 public, private, and church-affiliated secondary schools in the 
sample and a total of 58,270 participating students. Unlike NLS-72, HS&B included cohorts of both tenth 
and twelfth graders. Additionally, in the HS&B base year, a subsample of parents of sophomores and 
seniors was surveyed. The HS&B Parent File contains questionnaire responses from the parents of about 
3,600 sophomores and 3,600 seniors who are on the Student File. Data on this file include parents' 
aspirations and plans for their children's postsecondary education. (The NELS. 88 Second Follow-Up: 
Parent Component Data File User's Manual contains a crosswalk between the items included in die 
HS&B parent surveys and the NELS:88 base year and second follow-up parent surveys.) 

Also during the base year of HS&B (1980), Teacher Comment Forms were sought from all 
faculty members who had taught any HS&B sample students during the 1979-1980 academic year. The 
typical student in the sample was rated by an average of four different teachers. Teacher Comment 
Forms asked for perceptions about whether each selected student would probably go to college, was 
working up to potential, seemed popular with others, had talked with the teacher about school work or 
plans, seemed to dislike school, had enough self-discipline to hold a job, and had a physical or emotional 
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handicap that affected school work. The HS&B Sophomore Teacher File contains responses from 
14,103 teachers on 18,291 students from 616 schools. The HS&B Senior Teacher File contains 
responses from 13,683 teachers on 17,056 students from 611 schools. 

Since the base year data collection in 1980, three follow-ups of the HS&B cohorts have been 
completed: one in the spring of 1982; one in the spring of 1984; and the last in the spring of 1986. The 
fourth follow-up, of the sophomore cohort only, took place in the spring of 1992. 

The four NELS program cohorts (NLS-72 seniors, the HS&B sophomores and seniors, and 
NELS:88 eighth graders) are displayed in Figure 1-2 according to their initial and subsequent survey 
years and their modal age at the time of each survey. As illustrated, NLS-72 seniors were first surveyed 
in 1972 at age eighteen and have been resurveyed five times since, with the last survey occurring in 1986, 
when these respondents were about thirty-two years of age. The HS&B cohorts have been surveyed at 
points in time that would permit as much comparison as possible with the time points selected for 
NLS-72. NELS:88 is also designed to fit into this larger analytical scheme. The NELS:88 first follow-up 
sophomore class of 1990 parallels the HS&B sophomore class of 1980; similarly, the second follow-up 
senior class of 1992 parallels the 1980 HS&B and 1972 NLS-72 senior classes. 
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1.3 The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Overview 

The base year of the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) represents the 
first stage of a major longitudinal effort designed to provide trend data about critical transitions 
experienced by students as they leave eighth grade and progress through high school and into 
postsecondary institutions or the work force. The 1988 eighth grade cohort is being followed at two-year 
intervals. Policy-relevant data about educational processes and outcomes will be collected over time, 
especially as it pertains to student learning, early and late predictors of dropping out, and school effects 
on students* access to programs and equal opportunity to learn. 

The first follow-up in 1990 provided the first opportunity for longitudinal measurement of the 
1988 baseline sample. It also provided a comparison point to high school sophomores ten years before, 
as studied in HS&B. The study captures the population of early dropouts (those who leave school prior 
to the end of tenth grade), while monitoring the transition of the student population into secondary 
schooling. 

The second follow-up tock place in 1992, when most sample members were in the second term 
of their senior year. The second follow-up provides a culminating measurement of learning in the course 
of secondary school, and also collects information that will facilitate investigation of the transition into 
the labor force and postsecondary education after high school. Because the NELS:88 sample was 
freshened to represent the twelfth grade class of 1992, trend comparisons can be made to the senior 
cohorts of 1972 and 1980 that were studied in NLS-72 and HS&B. The NELS:88 second follow-up 
resurveyed students who were identified as dropouts in 1990, and identified and surveyed those additional 
students who had left school since the prior wave. 

Data collection for the third follow-vp took place in spring of 1994, after most sample members 
had left high school. The primary goals of the 1994 round are to provide for trend comparisons with 
NLS-72 and HS&B, and to address issues of employment and postsecondary access and choice. 
Additionally, the third follow-up provides a basis for assessing how many dropouts returned to school 
and by what route, and for measuring the access of dropouts to vocational training programs and to other 
postsecondary institutions. A fourth follow-up is tentatively scheduled for 1997. 

L3.1 NELS:88 Study Objectives 

NELS:88*s objectives are more comprehensive than those of any education longitudinal study 
conducted to date. Its major features include the planned integration of student, dropout, parent, teacher, 
and school studies; the initial concentration on an eighth grade student cohort with planned follow-up at 
two year intervals; the inclusion of supplementary components to support analyses of geographically or 
demographically distinct subgroups; and the design linkages to previous longitudinal studies and other 
current studies. 

Multiple research and policy objectives are addressed through the NELS:88 design. The study 
is intended to produce a general purpose data set for the development and evaluation of educational policy 
at all governmental levels. Part of its aim is to inform decision makers, education practitioners, and 
parents about the changes in the operation of the educational system over time, and the effects of various 
elements of the system on the lives of the individuals who pass through it. Specifically, NELS:88 focuses 
on a number of interrelated policy issues, including: identification of school attributes associated with 
achievement; the transition of different types of students from eighth grade to secondary school; the 
influence of ability grouping on future educational experiences and achievements; determinants of 
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dropping out of the educational system; and changes in educational practices over time. One of the unique 
features of NELS:88 is the extensive attention it gives to the role of parents. The base year parent survey 
(the parent survey is to be repeated in the second follow-up in 1992) gathered data on the effect of 
parents' attitudes and behaviors on educational choices, the correlates of active parental involvement in 
the school, parental guidance, and the parent's role in the educational success of their children. Guides 
to the linkage between NELS:88 base year and first follow-up questionnaire items and some of the key 
policy issues related to education research are provided in Figures 1-3 and 1-4, respectively. 

The NELS:88 design enables researchers to conduct analyses on three principal levels: cross* 
wave, cross-sectional, and cross-cohort (by comparing NELS:88 findings to those of HS&B and NLS-72). 
The first of these levels provides NELS:88 with its primary objective: to serve the purposes of 
longitudinal measurement. The sampling and data collection designs give priority to maintaining and 
surveying a substantial number of base year sample members. Users of NELS:88 data will be able to 
study the effect of a wide variety of factors on students' educational and professional attainment. The 
longitudinal data gathered from students, and augmented through parent, teacher, school administrator, 
and archival (for example, academic transcripts) accounts of students' progression and development, will 
facilitate.scrutiny of various facets of students' lives-their problems and concerns, their relationships with 
parents, peers, and teachers, and the characteristics of their schools-and permit examination of the impact 
of these factors on social, behavioral, and educational development. 

The second analytic level within NELS:88 is cross-sectional. By beginning with a cross-section 
of 1988 eighth graders, following a substantial subsample of these students at two-year intervals, and 
freshening the 1990 and 1992 samples to obtain representative national cross-sections of tenth and twelfth 
graders, the study also provides data for the analysis of point estimates of student achievement that may 
be related to factors such as school type, programs, family characteristics, and the like. 

Finally, NELS:88 has been designed to provide researchers with data for drawing comparisons 
with previous longitudinal studies. With the release of NELS:88 first follow-up data, it became possible 
to conduct trend analyses with the 1980 sophomore cohort of HS&B. in addition, with the completion 
of the NELS:88 second follow-up in 1992, comparisons may be made among NELS:88, HS&B, and 
NLS-72 senior cohorts. To facilitate cross-cohort comparisons, many of the content areas contained in 
the HS&B base year survey were repeated in the base year and first follow-up of NELS:88, and data 
processing and file conventions have been kept consistent, to the maximum extent feasible, with HS&B 
and NLS-72. 

The similar research designs of HS&B and NELS:88 also permit comparisons to be made between 
HS&B and NELS:88 parent and teacher surveys. Basic constrasts may be made between HS&B 
sophomore and senior parent surveys, the NELS:88 base year parent survey, and the NELS:88 second 
follow-up parent survey. Similarly, comparisons may be made between the HS&B sophomore and senior 
teacher surveys, the NELS:88 first follow-up teacher survey and the NELS:88 second follow-up teacher 
survey. However, researchers interested in conducting comparisons between HS&B and NELS:88 
contextual surveys need to be aware of the ways in which the surveys differ from one another (across 
longitudinal studies). With both contexutal surveys the differences involve: (1) the sampling strategies 
employed for selecting the contextual samples; (2) the time frame for collecting the data; and (3) the 
content of the questionnaires. Detailed information on the differences between the HS&B and NELS:88 
parent and teacher surveys may be found in the NELS:88 Second Follow-Up Data File User's Manual 
that corresponds to the contextual survey of interest (i.e., either the NELS.88 Second Follow-Up: Parent 
Component Data File User's Manual or the NELS.88 Second Follow-Up: Teacher Component Data File 
User's Manual). 
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1,3,2 Base Year Study and Sample Design 

Four study component constituted the base year design: surveys and tests of students, and 
surveys of parents, school administrators, and teachers. A student questionnaire gathered information 
about basic background variables and a range of other topics including school work, aspirations, and 
social relationships. Students also completed a series of curriculum-based cognitive tests that used item 
overlapping methods to measure educational achievement and cognitive growth between eighth and twelfth 
grades in four subject areas-reading, mathematics, science, and social studies (history /government). One 
parent of each student was asked to respond to a parent survey intended to measure parental aspirations 
for children, family willingness to commit resources to children's education, the home educational support 
system, and other family characteristics relevant to achievement. Selected teachers (in two of the four 
subject areas) completed a teacher questionnaire designed to collect data about school and teacher 
characteristics, evaluations of the selected students, course content, and classroom teaching practices. 
Finally, a school administrator questionnaire was completed by school principals. It gathered descriptive 
information about the school's teaching staff, the school climate, characteristics of the student body, and 
school policies and offerings. 

In the NELS:88 base year, a two-stage stratified probability design was used to select a nationally 
representative sample of eighth grade schools and students. Schools constituted the primary sampling unit; 
the target sample size for schools was 1,032. A pool of 1,032 schools was selected through stratified 
sampling with probability of selection proportional to eighth grade size and with oversampling of private 
schools. A pool of 1,032 replacement schools was selected by the same method. Of the 1,032 initial 
selections, 30 proved to be ineligible. Of the 1,002 eligible selections, 698 participated. An additional 
359 schools (supplied by alternative selections available from the replacement pool) also participated, for 
a total school sample of 1,057 cooperating schools, of which 1,052 schools (815 public schools and 237 
private schools) contributed usable student data. For 1,035 of these 1,052 schools, both student and 
school administrator data were received. In the NELS:88 base year design, students were the secondary 
sampling unit. The second stage-student sampling-produced a random selection of 26,432 l students 
among participating sampled schools, resulting in participation by 24 *99 eighth grade students. On 
average, each of the participating schools was represented by 23 student participants. Additional 
information about the base year sample design is provided in Chapter HI of this report and in the 
NELS:88 Base Year Sample Design Report. 

NORC was responsible for designing-and working with NORC subcontractors to design-the five 
base year survey instruments. The student questionnaire was designed by NORC, while the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS), an NORC subcontractor, developed the eighth grade tests. The parent 
questionnaire was developed jointly by NORC and ETS. Both the teacher and school questionnaires were 
designed in collaboration with Westat, another NORC subcontractor. NORC conducted the student and 
parent data collection, and also collected teacher and school administrator questionnaires on the date of 
the in-school student survey. Westat was responsible for nonresponse follow-up and the retrieval of 
missing items for both the teacher and school questionnaires. 



The sample size of 26,435, which is cited in the NELS:88 Base Year Student Component Data File User's 
Manual, is a typographical error. 
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1,3.3 First Follow-Up Core Study and Sample Design 

The first follow-up of NELS:88 comprised the same components as the base year study, with the 
exception of the parent survey. (The parent component has been repeated in the second follow-up, along 
with the collection of high school transcripts.) In addition, three new components~the dropout, Base 
Year Ineligible Study, and School Effectiveness Study-were initiated in the first follow-up, and a 
freshened sample was added to the student component. 

As in the base year, students were asked to complete a questionnaire and cognitive test. The 
cognitive test was designed to measure tenth grade achievement and cognitive growth between 1988 and 
1990 in the subject areas of mathematics, science, reading, and social studies (history/government). The 
student questionnaire collected basic background information, and asked students about such topics as 
their school and home environments, participation in classes and extra-curricular activities, current jobs, 
their goals and aspirations, and opinions about themselves. Following the base year design, two teachers 
of each student were asked to complete a teacher questionnaire, and a school administrator questionnaire 
was completed by school principals. If a student was a first-time participant of NELS:88, he or she also 
completed a new student supplement, containing questions on basic demographic information which were 
asked in the base year but not repeated in the first follow-up. 

In addition to surveying students who were enrolled in school, the first follow-up also surveyed 
and tested youths who had dropped out of school at some point between the spring term of the 1987-88 
school year and that of the 1989-90 school year. The dropout questionnaire collected information on a 
wide range of subjects, including reasons for leaving school, school experiences, absenteeism, plans for 
the future, employment, attitudes and self-concept, and home environment. 

The selection of students was implemented in two stages. The first stage of sampling involved 
the selection of 21,474 students who were in the eighth grade NELS:88 sample in 1988. 2 These students 
were termed "core" students. The core student sample was then augmented through a process called 
"freshening", the aim of which was to provide a representative sample of students enrolled in the tenth 
grade in the 1989-90 school year. Freshening added an additional 1,229 tenth graders (of whom 1,043 
were found to be eligible and still retained after final subsampling) who were not contained in the base 
year sampling frame, either because they were not in the country, or were not in the eighth grade in the 
spring term of 1988. Additional information about the first follow-up sample design is provided in 
Chapter III of this report. / 



The initial data collection period for the first follow-up was from late January to July, 1990. At 
the end of this period, the population of nonrespondents (for example, students who had not attended the 
survey session or had not been located), which was believed to possibly contain "hidden" dropouts, was 
subsampled and farther pursued in a second data collection effort conducted between January and June 
of 1991. The populations of sample members previously identified as dropouts and base year ineligible 
students (see Section 1.3.4), who had not been surveyed when data collection was suspended in July of 
1990, were also pursued during the second effort. Subsampling procedures for the second data collection 
period are described in detail in Chapter III. Figure 1-5 outlines the sample and subsamples of the first 
follow-up. 



2 This includes students who were base year nonrespondents, as well as approximately 2,400 OBEMLA- 
sponsored sample members. 
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NORC, the prime contractor for NELS:88, and its subcontractor, the Educational Testing Service 
(ETS), were responsible for designing the six survey instruments. Specifically, NORC designed the 
student, dropout, new student supplement, school administrator, and teacher questionnaires, while ETS 
developed the cognitive tests. NORC conducted all data collection activities for the first follow-up. 

1.3.4 Firs: Follow-Up Design Enhancements 

Several components were added to the first follow-up to increase its analytic power. One of these 
enhancements, the Base Year Ineligible (BYI) Study, was added to the first follow-up in order to ascertain 
the status of students who were excluded from the base year survey due to a language barrier or physical 
or mental disability which precluded them from completing a questionnaire and cognitive test. The BYI 
study served three primary purposes: it incorporated into the sample those students whose eligibility status 
had changed since the base year study, that is, who had become capable of completing a questionnaire 
and cognitive test in the spring of 1990, 3 thus contributing to the representativeness of the tenth grade 
cohort; it allowed for the correction of any classification errors of eligibility status which may have 
occurred in the base year; and finally, it permitted generation of national estimates of dropping out that 
reflected the school enrollment status of both the eligible and ineligible 1987-88 eighth grade cohort 
members. 

In addition to the BYI study, a supplemental study, designed to sustain analyses of school 
effectiveness issues, was conducted in conjunction with the first follow-up. As a longitudinal study, the 
sampling plan employed in the first follow-up-following eighth grade students to high schools as opposed 
to drawing a random sample of high schools and then tenth grade students within the schools-fails to 
provide: (a) a probability sample of high schools; (b) a within-school representative tenth grade student 
sample; and (c) a sufficiently large number of students and teachers per school to permit use of multilevel 
analytic techniques (such as hierarchical linear modeling), and to facilitate investigation of the internal 
culture and organization of schools. To address these limitations, the within-school student sample of 
247 participating first follow-up high schools in the thirty largest metropolitan statistical areas was 
augmented. In addition, school enrollment and eighth grade feeder pattern information was collected to 
provide a basis for estimating the probability of a particular high school being selected into NELS:88. 
In short, the School Effectiveness Study may be viewed as a study of a probability sample of both schools 
and students within the framework of the primary longitudinal study. 

1.3.5 HS&B Address Update 

Preparatory to the HS&B fourth follow-up (1992), an address update for the HS&B sample took 
place as part of the NELS:88 base year and first follow-up contracts. The address update is described 
in appendix F of this report. 



3 In addition to changes in student characteristics relevant to the determination of eligibility (for example, 
a student gaining proficiency in English), the eligibility criteria themselves changed in the first follow-up. 
Unlike the base year study, students who were unable to complete an English-language questionnaire, 
but could complete a Spanish-language version, were eligible to participate in the first follow-up. A 
detailed writeup of the BYI study appears as Chapter 7 of this report. 
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1.4 NELS:88 Sponsors 

The NELS:88 sponsor, the U.S. Department of Education's National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), provided federal agencies, states, and educational institutions with an opportunity to 
expand the scope of the base year and first follow-up studies and enrich them through a variety of means. 
Enhancements sponsored by various groups included: sample supplements for states that provided 
representative state samples, oversamples of specific student groups, supplemental questions for various 
data collection instruments, and supplemental questionnaires. 

1.4.1 Sample Supplements and Augmentations 

Sample supplements and augmentations were sponsored by various sources. Beginning in the base 
year, the U.S. Department of Education provided major funding for the parent component of NELS:88 
and/with the National Science Foundation (NSF), co-sponsored the teacher component. Both agencies 
continued their sponsorship of the teacher component in the first follow-up as well. The U.S. Department 
of Education's Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA) provided funds 
in the base year for oversampling Hispanic, Asian-Pacific Islander, and American Indian students, and 
in the first follow-up for following the approximately 2,400 students who were added to the sample in 
the base year, as well as the 176 LEP/NEP 4 students identified during the freshening process. The School 
Effectiveness Study of the first follow-up added some 6,400 students to the initial base year retained 
sample, and was supported in part by funds from the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation, 
and by' NCES. NCES also sponsored the Base Year Ineligible Study, which included 626 base year 
sample members who were ineligible to participate in the base year survey, and 27 base year dropouts. 

In both the base year and first follow-up, all survey instruments and cognitive tests were 
administered to the core (which included the OBEMLA oversample) and augmentation samples in an 
identical fashion. 



1.4.2 Instrument Supplements 

The NELS:88 base year and first follow-up instruments were supplemented in various ways by 
federal agencies and educational institutions. 

In the base year study, the National Science Foundation (NSF) co-sponsored the teacher 
questionnaire supplement, while the U.S. Department of Education sponsored the parent questionnaire 
supplement. NSF also sponsored supplemental mathematics and science items on the student, parent, and 
school questionnaires. Other federal agencies, which sponsored questions in the student, parent, teacher, 
and school questionnaires, included: the National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH), which 
sponsored questions about the humanities and history; the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA), which added questions about minority 
language use patterns and bilingual programs; and the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Planning, Budget, and Evaluation (OPBE), which sponsored questions about gifted and talented programs. 



* In contrast to a Fully-English-Proficient (FEP) student, a LEP (Umited-English-Proficient) or NEP (Non- 
English-Proficient) student is one whose native language is not English and whose skills in listening to, 
speaking, reading, or writing English are such that he or she derives little benefit from school instruction 
delivered in English. 
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In the first follow-up, NSF again sponsored the teacher questionnaire supplement, as well as the 
mathematics and science items in the student and school questionnaires. OBEMLA also continued its 
support of questionnaire items about minority language use patterns and bilingual programs in the first 
follow-up student, dropout, new student supplement, teacher, and school questionnaires. 

1*5 NELS:88 Data and Documentation 

NELS:88 base year and first follow-up data are available in both public use and restricted use 
versions on magnetic tape; the public files are also available on compact disc (CD-ROM). Machine- 
readable documentation, and an electronic codebook that is user-manipulable through menu-driven 
software are included on the compact disc version of the data. 

Because multilevel microdata carries with it some risk of the possibility of statistical disclosure 
of institutional or individual identities, the NELS:88 data have been extensively analyzed to determine 
which items of information, used alone, in conjunction with other key variables, or in conjunction with 
public external sources such as school universe files, have significant disclosure potential. (For an account 
of the disclosure analysis and confidentiality editing undertaken in the first follow-up, see 5.5.6 of this 
report.) Variables that were found to pose significant disclosure risks were suppressed or altered to 
remove or substantially reduce such risks. For example, in some cases, continuous variables have been 
recast as categorical variables, or fine-grained categorical variables have been more grossly recategorized. 

In a few instances, data elements have been suppressed 01 changed. Because of this, a particular 
school might be characterized in terms of a certain variable on the restricted use version of the NELS:88 
data, but be coded to missing on the public files. Or, very rarely, a given school might fall within one 
response category within a variable on the privileged use files but fall within an adjacent category in the 
public release files. 

While the value that is placed on confidentiality justifies these alterations of the data, it is 
recognized that some of these protections against disclosure may at times reduce the analysis potential 
of certain variables in the data set. For example, when only ranges of percentages are given for a 
variable, threshold points that may be important for some analyses may be obscured, or nonlinearities 
in relationships hidden. No matter how thoughtfully continuous variables are transformed into 
categorical form, different cut points for the categories may be desirable, depending on one's particular 
analytic purposes. While most suppressed data will have only a negligible effect on most analyses, there 
are times when the suppressed information is critical. For this reason, NCES also makes restricted use 
data files available to qualified researchers with a proven need for the data in its restricted use form. To 
obtain the restricted use data, it is necessary for an organization to obtain a licensure agreement from 
NCES. The agreement must be signed by the principal investigator and by someone authorized to 
commit the organization to the legal requirements. In addition, each professional or technical staff 
member with access to the data must sign and have notarized an affidavit of nondisclosure. 
Institutionally-based researchers may apply to the Associate Commissioner for Education Statistics at the 
Statistical Standards and Methodology Division, National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), if they 
wish to pursue the possibility of obtaining access to the NELS:88 restricted use data files. 
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1*5.1 Base Year Data Files and Documentation 

Four public release files were produced for the NELS:88 base year study, one for each study 
component~the student, parent, teacher, and school. Each file included a data file based on the core 
sample, which consisted of 1,052 participating schools, 24,599 participating students, and 22,651 
participating parents. In addition, 1,035 school administrator questionnaires were collected, along with 
5,193 teacher questionnaires with teacher ratings for 23,188 participating students. 

As illustrated by Figure 1-6, a data file user's manual was produced for each of the public release 
data files, along with other forms of documentation. The NELS:88 Base Year Sample Design Report 
documents the sampling procedures for the base year survey* The Psychometric Report for the NELS:88 
Base Year Test Battery 6 gives an in-depth description of the rationale, development, and statistical 
properties of the eighth grade cognitive test battery. The NELS:88 Base Year Final Technical Report 1 
provides detailed documentation of the methodology of the survey. Finally, Quality of the Responses of 
Eighth-Grade Students in NELS:8& documents the reliability and validity of student responses. 

In addition to these reports, which are valuable for researchers interested in conducting analyses 
with the base year data files, a number of analysis reports and special tabulations are also available from 
NCES. These publications are described in appendix A of this report. 

1.5.2 First Follow-Up Data Files and Documentation 

Four public release data files have been produced for the NELS:88 first follow-up study, one for 
each study component-the student, dropout, teacher, and school surveys. 9 The student file includes data 
based on the entire first follow-up sample, which consists of 18,221 participates students (including 
17,424 panel participants for whom both base year and first follow-up data are available), 1,043 
participating dropouts, and 1,442 nonrespondents. The dropout file includes data strictly on the 1,043 
participating first follow-up dropouts* The school file maintains a record for each participating first 
follow-up student whose school administrator completed a school administrator questionnaire. In total, 
1,296 school administrator questionnaires, covering 17,663 students (or 92 percent of the student sample), 
were completed. The teacher file contains data that was collected from 9,987 participating teachers. The 
student public release data file also contains data for all 24,599 base-year respondents, regardless of 
whether or not they were retained in the first follow-up. 



* Spencer, B.D.; Frankel, M.R.; Ingels, S.J.; Rasinski, K.A.; Tourangeau, R. August 1990; NCES 90-463. 

s Rock, D.A., and Pollack, J.M. April 1991; NCES 91-468. 

7 Ingels, S.J.; Rasinski, K.A.; Frankel, M.R.; Spencer, B.D.; Buckley, P.B.; 1990; Chicago; NORC. 

8 Kaufman, P.; Rasinski, K.A.; Lee, R.; West, J. September 1991; NCES 91-487. 

9 The School Effectiveness Study data will be released as a combined base line (NELS:88 first follow-up) 
and follow-up (NELS:88 second follow-up) data set file in the fall of 1994. 
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IL Data Collection Instruments 

This chapter provides a brief description of the student, dropout, teacher, and school administrator 
survey instruments and cognitive tests used in the base year and first follow-up. (NELS:88 first follow- 
up questionnaires are reproduced in the appendices of the NELS:88 first follow-up data file user's 
manuals.) Figure 2-1 gives a comparative overview of the content areas in the base year questionnaires. 
Any differencies in, or additions to thematic areas in the first follow-up survey instruments are illustrated 
in Figure 2-2. 



2.1 Instrument Development 

The data collection instruments for the NELS:8& base year and first follow-up were similar in 
content and form. The base year instruments consisted of a student questionnaire and cognitive tests, and 
parent, teacher, and school administrator questionnaires. All of these instruments, with the exception of 
the parent questionnaire, were enhanced and used in the first follow-up. Two new instruments, the 
dropout questionnaire and the new student supplement, were developed for use in the first follow-up. 

Instrument development was guided by the research objectives of NELS:88. Questionnaires were 
designed to meet the longitudinal goals of the study; items were chosen based on their utility in predicting 
or explaining future outcomes as measured in later survey waves. All of the questionnaires employed 
in the base year and first follow-up surveys were framed to provide continuity and consistency with 
earlier education longitudinal studies, as well as to address new areas of policy concern and to reflect 
recent advances in theory. Where appropriate, NELS:88 drew test and questionnaire content from prior 
longitudinal studies (NLS-72, HS&B), and from repeated cross-sectional NCES study series, such as the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) and the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), to 
ensure a common standard of measurement that would permit comparisons with other important data 
sources, and maximize the utility of NELS:88 data. In the first follow-up, the instruments that were used 
in the base year were augmented to capture the education and social experiences of tenth graders, and 
new instruments were developed for the populations new to the first follow-up-dropouts and freshened 
students. Items used in the new questionnaires were drawn from the studies mentioned above, as well 
as from the base year instruments. Appendix F of the student component data file user's manual contains 
a crosswalk for the items which overlap between the NELS:88 base year student questionnaire, the first 
follow-up student and dropout questionnaires, and the HS&B student questionnaire. 
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2.2 Survey Instruments and Content Coverage 
2.2.1 Student Questionnaire and Cognitive Tests 

Sample members who were attending school during the spring term of the 1989-90 school year 
(including those who were identified as dropouts at some earlier time, but returned to and remained in 
school during the spring term of 1990) were administered a student questionnaire, either at an in-school 
or off-campus survey session. The self-administered questionnaire, which took approximately one hour 
to complete, collected information on a wide range of topics, including students' background, language 
use, home environment, perceptions of self, plans for the future, jobs and household chores, school 
experiences and activities, work, and social activities. The first follow-up student questionnaire was 
available in both English and Spanish. 12 

» 

In addition to the student questionnaire, students completed a series of cognitive tests, also 
administered at in-school or off-campus survey sessions. The combined tests, covering four subjc Jt areas, 
include 116 items to be completed in 85 minutes. The cognitive tests are described briefly below: 

• Reading Comprehension (21 items, 21 minutes) consisted of five short passages followed 
by comprehension and interpretation questions, such as interpreting the author's 
perspective, understanding the meaning of words in context, and identifying figures of 
speech. Unlike the base year, two versions of the reading test were developed, differing 
in degree of difficulty. 

• Mathematics (40 items, 30 minutes) assessed both simple mathematical application skills, 
as well as more advanced skills of comprehension and problem solving. Test items 
included word problems, graphs, quantitative comparisons, and geometric figures. Three 
versions of the mathematics test were developed for the first follow-up, varying in the 
level of difficulty. 

• Science (25 items, 20 minutes) contained questions drawn from the fields of life, earth 
and physical sciences. Emphasis was placed on the comprehension of underlying 
concepts and scientific reasoning ability. 

• History/Citizenship/Geography (30 items, 14 minutes) assessed knowledge of important 
issues and events in American history. Citizenship items included questions on the 
operation and structure of the federal government and the rights and obligations of 
citizens. Geography questions touched on patterns of settlement and food production 
shared by various societies. 

NORCs subcontractor, the Educational Testing Service (ETS), developed the cognitive test 
battery, both in the base year and first follow-up. While there was but one version of the base year test 



12 Excluding the base year ineligible students who were reclassified as eligible in 1990 (and who will be 
added to the first follow-up data with the second follow-up data release), nineteen (1 5 of them from the 
freshening sample) students completed the Spanish-language questionnaire in the NELS:88 first follow-up. 
Because of the small number of questionnaires completed in Spanish, a separate flag was not created for 
these cases. The percentage of questionnaires completed in Spanish - around oi>e-tenth of one percent 
of the total first follow-up student participants, is similar to the percentage of HS&B sophomores who 
opted to complete Spanish-language questionnaires In 1980 (36 out of 27,118 participants, or 0.13 
percent). 
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battery, six forms of the cognitive test battery were produced in the first follow-up, each comprising a 
different combination of mathematics and reading difficulty levels. Each student's test form was 
determined by his or her scores on the base year mathematics and reading tests; freshened students and 
base year non-respondents received the intermediate version of the first follow-up cognitive test battery 
(Version III). The purpose of the multi-level design of the first follow-up cognitive test battery was to 
guard against ceiling and floor effects which may occur when testing must span four years of schooling. 
This adaptive approach tailors the difficulty of the reading and mathematics tests to the ability of the 
respondent, thereby leading to a more accurate measurement than a single level design. Figure 2-3 
illustrates the distribution of test versions to base year retained sample members and defines the test 
combinations used in the first follow-up. 

In order to facilitate comparisons with test data from other national studies, NELS:88 borrowed 
or adapted a number of test items from NAEP and HS&8. Properties of the cognitive tests are discussed 
in the Psychometric Report for the NELS.88 Base Year Test Battery, and in Chapter 6 of this report. 

2.2.2 Dropout Questionnaire 

During the data collection period (the spring term of the 1989-90 school year), sample members 
who had been out of school for four or more consecutive weeks at the time an NORC interviewer 
contacted them to be surveyed were administered the dropout questionnaire, as well as (when possible) 
the cognitive test battery. The hour-long, self-administered questionnaire and 85-minute cognitive test 
battery were completed with an NORC interviewer present, at either a group or single survey session. 
The dropout questionnaire collected data about the last school attended by the sample member and the 
school's climate, reasons for leaving school, and actions school personnel, parents, and friends took when 
the respondent stopped going to school. Respondents also reported on their likelihood of returning to and 
graduating from high school, and described their current activities and future plans. 

Produced for the first follow-up study, the dropout questionnaire was designed to facilitate 
comparisons with the NELS:88 first follow-up student questionnaire. This item overlap with the student 
questionnaire permits users to contrast factors such as school environment, family life, aspirations, and 
self-perceptions of students with the responses of dropouts. 

2.2.3 New Student Supplement 

First-time NELS:88 participants who were brought into the study through sample freshening or 
who were base year non-respondents completed the new student supplement questionnaire which was 
available in English and Spanish. The self-administered supplement took approximately IS minutes to 
complete, and contained questions that gathered basic demographic information (such as birthdate, sex, 
and ethnicity) about students and their families which were included in the base year questionnaire, but 
not repeated in the first follow-up. Among other items, students reported on their language use, and the 
employment status, occupation, and educational attainment of their parents or guardians. 
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Figure 2-3: Distribution of first follow-up test forms to base year retained sample members 

(N= 21474) 



Version III - 32% 



VWon II - 2% 



Version IV - 22% 




Version I - 1 9% 



Version VI - 23% 



Version V - 2% 



The first follow-up test forms differed from each other only in combination of reading and mathematics 
difficulty levels. Only one form existed for the subject areas of science and social studies 
(history/government). The six test combinations are listed below, by increasing level of difficulty. 



Version I: 
Version II: 
Version HI: 
Version IV: 
Version V: 
Version VI: 



Easy mathematics and reading test 
Easy mathematics test and difficulty reading test 
Middle mathematics test and easy reading test 
Middle mathematics test and difficult reading test 
Difficult mathematics test and easy re^Jing test 
Difficult mathematics test and reading test 
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2.2.4 Abbreviated Questionnaires 

Abbreviated versions of the first follow-up dropout, student, and new student supplement 
questionnaires were administered to pending populations 13 during the second data collection period of 
the first follow-up. These shortened versions of the original instruments consisted mainly of locator 
information and key policy-relevant items. 

The mode of administration of the abbreviated instruments was primarily telephone interviews; 
a small percentage of abbreviated questionnaires were completed through personal interviews. 



2.2.5 Teacher Questionnaire 

In the first follow-up, a. self-administered questionnaire was completed by selected teachers 14 
responsible for instructing sampled students in two of the four cognitive test subjects (mathematics, 
science, reading, and social studies). Teachers were asked to respond to the questionnaire items in 
relation to a specific list of sampled students enrolled in their classes. The teachers of each sample 
member were chosen, when possible, from the same two cognitive test areas that were chosen for that 
student in the base year. (In some cases, however, students who were not enrolled in classes in the same 
subject areas as the base year were evaluated by teachers in "substitute" subjects.) 

The NELS:88 teacher component was designed to provide teacher information that can be used 
to analyze the behaviors and outcomes of the student sample, including the effects of teaching on 
longitudinal student outcomes. The teacher-student-class linked design of this component does not 
provide a stand-alone analysis sample of teachers, but instead permits specific teacher characteristics and 
practices to be directly related to the learning context and educational outcomes of sampled students. The 
teacher questionnaire is the critical instrument for investigating the students specific learning 
environment. 

The teacher questionnaire attempts to illuminate questions of the quality, equality, and diversity 
of educational opportunity by obtaining information in the following four content areas: 

• Teacher's assessment of the student's school-related behavior and academic performance, 
educational and career goals (e.g., likelihood student will go to college, student 
motivation, effort, absenteeism, and class participation). Respondents completed this 
section with respect to the sample members they instructed for a particular subject matter. 

• Information about the class the teacher taught to the sample member (e.g., track 
assignments, instructional methods, homework assignments, and auricular contents). In 
this section of the instrument, classroom topic coverage ("Opportunity to Learn") items 
have been articulated' with the cognitive tests. 

• Information about the teacher's background and activities (e.g., academic training, years 
of teaching experience, employment status). 



13 Sample members who had not been surveyed when data collection was halted in July of 1990. 

14 New schools brought into NELS:88 by virtue of student mobility (i.e., sample members who transferred 
to a non-NELS:88 school) were not eligible for the school administrator or teacher surveys. 
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Information about the school social climate and organizational culture and ethos (e.g., 
teacher autonomy, participation in determining school policy, and relationships with the 
principal). 



2.2.6 School Administrator Questionnaire 

The primary purpose of the school administrator questionnaire was to gather general descriptive 
information about the educational setting and environment associated with the individual students who 
were selected for participation in NELS:88. This school information describes the overall academic 
climate in terms of enrollments and educational offerings, as well as specific school practices and policies. 
The information obtained through the school administrator questionnaire provides supplemental data to 
that provided by the student questionnaire so that student outcomes can be considered in terms of the 
educational setting. 

A self-administered 60-minute school administrator questionnaire was completed by the school 
principal, headmaster, or other knowledgeable school administrator designated by the principal of eligible 
schools. The questionnaire was designed to collect information about school, student, and teacher 
characteristics; school policies and practices; the school's grading and testing structure; school programs 
and facilities; parent involvement in the school; and school climate. 
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TEL. Sample Design and Implementation; Weighting and Variance Estimation 

This chapter describes the design and procedures used for selecting schools and students into the 
NELS:88 base year and first follow-up samples. It provides information on the calculation of sample 
weights and the relative efficiency of the sample design. The chapter also provides information about 
procedures used to adjust sample weights for nonresponse and about the effect of unit and item 
nonresponse and other non-sampling errors on estimates. 

3.1 Base Year Sample Design 14 

The NELS:88 base-year survey employed a two-stage, stratified sample design, with schools as 
the first-stage unit and students within schools as the second-stage unit. Within each stratum, schools were 
selected with probabilities proportional to their estimated eighth grade enrollment. In addition, schools 
were oversampled in certain special strata. Within each school approximately 26 students were to be 
randomly selected (typically, 24 regularly sampled students and two, on average, OBEMLA-supplement 
Hispanic and Asian/Pacific Islander oversampled students). In schools with fewer than 24 eighth graders, 
all eligible students were selected. Because of the incidence of small schools in the NELS:88 sample, the 
average within-school sample size for the base year was 25 students (or 23 participating students). From 
a national frame of about 39,000 schools with eighth grades, 1,052 schools participated and provided 
usable student data. 

NORC's sampling frame was the school database compiled by Quality Education Data, Inc. 
(QED) of Denver, Colorado. The QED list contained information about whether a school was urban, 
suburban, or rural. NORC used this information for stratification purposes. The QED list did not at that 
time contain information about the racial/ethnic composition of individual public schools usable for the 
NELS:88 sampling frame. Racial/ethnic composition data were obtained from Westat, Inc. in its capacity 
as an NORC subcontractor for the NELS:88 base year study. As part of their work on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), Westat had obtained data from the Office of Civil Rights 
(OCR) and from other sources (e.g., district personnel) that identified those schools with a minority 
enrollment of greater than 19 percent. Use of this data set facilitated the explicit stratification and 
allocation of schods with very large percentages of black or Hispanic students. Stratification information 
on whether a school was public, Catholic (private), or other private was obtained from the QED list and 
lists of private schools. 



3.2 Calculation of Base Year Sample Weights 

The base year weights were based on the inverse of the probabilities of selection into the sample 
and on nonresponse adjustment factors computed within weighting cells. Two different weights were 
calculated to adjust for the fact that not all sample members have data for all instruments. The weight 
BYQWT applies to 24,599 student questionnaires (and is also used in conjunction with parent data), while 
BYADMWT applies to the 1,035 school administrator questionnaires (17 base year school principals 
failed to complete a school questionnaire). These weights project to the population of approximately 
3,008,080 eligible eighth graders in public, Catholic, and other private schools in 1988. 



Further detail may be found in the NELS.88 Base Year Sample Design Report, Spencer, Frankel r InQels, 
Rasinski, and TouranQeau; NCES, 1 990. 
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The weighting procedures consisted of two basic stages: 

Stage 1, Calculation of a preliminary base year weight based on the inverse of the product of the 
probabilities of selection for the base year sample. 

Stage 2. Adjustment of this preliminary weight to compensate for "unit" nonresponse, that is, 
for noncompletion of an entire school questionnaire or student questionnaire. The unit varied depending 
upon the weight being adjusted. 

The nonresponse-adjusted school weight was derived as the product of the school's preliminary 
weight times a nonresponse adjustment factor intended to adjust for the fact that some of the sampled 
schools did not return a completed questionnaire. The preliminary weight for students was based upon 
the inverse of the probability that the student's school was selected into the sample multiplied by the 
inverse of the probability that the student was sampled within the school. The nonresponse-adjusted 
student weight was derived as the product of the student's preliminary weight times a nonresponse 
adjustment factor intended to adjust for the fact that some of the sampled students did not participate, that 
is, did not return a completed questionnaire. Statistical properties of the base year weights are presented 
in Table 3.2-1. 



Table 3*2-1 

NELS:88 base year statistical properties of sample case weights 





School 


Student 


Weight 


BYADMWT 


BYQWT 


Mean 


37.46 


122.28 


Variance 


2,109.17 


4,359.25 


Standard deviation 


45.92 


66.02 


Coefficient of variation (X 100) 


122.59 


53.99 


Minimum 


1.54 


2.44 


Maximum 


387.30 


836.91 


Skewness 


2.69 


2.17 


Kurtosis 


9.47 


16.32 


Sum 


38,774.12 


3,008,079.63 


Number of cases 


1,035 


24,599 



Each school appearing on the NELS:88 base year school file, and each student appearing on the 
NELS:88 student file, has a value for the final weight variable. The weight represents the probability of 
selection into the sample plus a factor that adjusts for nonresponse. Thus, the weight serves the purpose 
of allowing a particular case to represent other nonsampled cases within its sampling stratum, and to 
represent nonresponding cases similar to it in various respects. Because separate final student and school 
weights have been provided, the construction of each will be considered separately in the following 
discussion. 
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Base year school weights. The final school weight, BYADMWT, was derived using a multistage 
process. First, an initial weight-which represented the inverse of the school's selection probability-was 
attached to each school record in a file containing records for all eligible schools in the NELS:88 sample. 
A logistic regression procedure was used to estimate (in terms of a probability of nonresponding) the 
degree to which each of the responding schools resembled a nonresponding school. This estimated 
probability of nonresponse was the fust adjustment factor applied to a school's weight. 

Next, a polishing procedure further adjusted the weights to sum to known population totals within 
strata. Estimating the nonresponse probability for each of the responding schools was possible because 
key background information on almost all of the nonresponding schools was available. 

The final result of these procedures was a weight for each of the responding schools adjusted to 
compensate for nonresponse. For the purpose of adjusting the school weight, a nonresponding school was 
defined as a school for which both school administrator questionnaire data and student questionnaire data 
were unavailable. 

Base year student weights. The final student weight, BYQWT, was also derived using a 
multistage process. A design weight for each eligible student on a participating school's sample roster 
represented the student's probability of selection within the school. A student-level nonresponse 
adjustment factor was calculated by forming weighting cells based upon the combination of certain levels 
of variables representing school type, region, ethnicity, and gender. For each student, the product of a 
nonresponse-adjusted preliminary school weight and the student's design weight was formed. (The 
preliminary school weight was slightly different from BYADMWT. BYADMWT was adjusted to 
accommodate the 17 schools for which school administrator questionnaire data were unavailable though 
student questionnaire data had been obtained. The preliminary school weight eliminated this step in the 
adjustment process. Thus, it is appropriate for application to the 1,052 schools with student questionnaire 
data available). This product was summed for participating students and all students within weighting 
cells. The ratio of the sums for all students to participating students was used as the nonresponse 
adjustment factor for each student's design weight. 



3.3 Base Year Standard Errors and Design Effects 

Statistical estimates calculated using NELS:88 survey data are subject to sampling variability. 
Because the sample design involved stratification, disproportionate sampling of certain strata, and 
clustered (i.e. multi-stage) probability sampling, the calculation of exact standard errors for survey 
estimates can be difficult and expensive. Popular statistical analysis packages such as SPSS (Statistical 
Program for the Social Sciences) or SAS (Statistical Analysis System) do not calculate standard errors 
by taking into account complex sample designs. Several procedures are available for calculating precise 
estimates of sampling errors for complex samples. Procedures such as Taylor series approximations, 
Balanced Repeated Replication (BRR), and Jackknife Repeated Replication (JRR) produce similar 
results. 15 Consequently, it is largely a matter of convenience which approach is taken. For the NELS:88, 
NORC used Taylor Series linearization to calculate the standard errors. 

The impact of departures from simple random sampling on the precision of sample estimates is 
often measured by the design effect. For any statistical estimator (for example, a mean or a proportion), 



1 » Frankel. M.R., Inference from Survey Samples: An Empirical Investigation (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social 
Research, 1971). 
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the design effect is the ratio of the estimate of the variance of a statistic derived from consideration of 
the sample design to that obtained from the formula for simple random samples. 

Standard errors and design effects were selected for 30 means and proportions based on the 
NELS:88 student, parent, and school data. 16 The 30 variables from the student questionnaire were 
selected to overlap as much as possible with those variables examined in High School and Beyond. The 
remaining variables from the student questionnaire and from the parent and school questionnaires were 
selected randomly. NORC calculated the standard errors and design effects for each statistic both for the 
sample as a whole and for selected subgroups. For both the student and parent analyses, the subgroups 
were based on the student's sex, race and ethnicity, school type (public, Catholic, and other private), and 
socioeconomic status (lowest quartile, middle two quartiles, and highest quartile). For the school analysis, 
the subgroups were based on two levels of school type (public and combined private) and eighth-grade 
enrollment (at or below the median and above the median). 

Design effects for questions selected from the student questionnaire are presented in Table 3.3-1. 
On the whole, the design effects indicate that the NELS:88 sample was slightly more efficient than the 
High School and Beyond sample. For means and proportions based on student questionnaire data for all 
students (see Table 3.3-1), the average design effect in the NELS:88 base year was 2.54; the comparable 
base year figure was 2.88 for the High School and Beyond sophomore cohort and 2.69 for the senior 
cohort. Table 3.3-2 gives the mean design effects (DEFFs) and mean root design effects (DEFTs) for 
each subgroup. This table shows that the difference is also apparent for subgroup estimates. The High 
School and Beyond Sample Design Report 17 presents design effects for ten subgroups defined similarly 
to those in Table 3.3-2. For eight of the ten subgroups, the NELS:88 design effects are smaller on the 
average than those for both the High School and Beyond sophomore and senior cohorts. The increased 
efficiency is especially marked for students attending Catholic schools. In NELS:88, the average design 
effect is 2.70; in High School and Beyond, it was 3.60 for the sophomores and 3.58 for the seniors. 

The smaller design effects in the NELS:88 base year may reflect the somewhat smaller cluster 
size used in the later survey. The High School and Beyond base year sample design called for 36 
sophomore and 36 senior selections from each school; the NELS:88 sample called for the selection of 
only 24 students (plus, on average, two oversampled Hispanics and Asians) from each school. Clustering 
tends to increase the variability of survey estimates, because the observations within a cluster are similar 
and therefore add less information than independently selected observations. 



16 For a more detailed presentation of design effects for individual items for the total sample and for various 
subsamples, please seethe N£LS:88 Base Year Sample Design Report. For tables of base year parent and 
school administrator questionnaire data standard errors and design effects, see the respective base year 
data file user's manuals, or the sample design report. 

17 Frankel, M; Kohnke, L; Buonanno, D.; and Tourangeau, R. 1981; Chtcago:NORC. 
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Table 3.3-1 

NELS:88 base year student questionnaire data: standard errors and design effects (N = 24,599) 

All Students 



Survey item (or composite variable) 



Esti- Design 
mated S.E-* DEFF 



DEFT N 



SRS 
S.E. b 



ivlother/female guardian living 

Father/male guardian living 

Expect to attend public high school 

Father finished college 

Mother finished college 

Parents require chores to be done 

Watch more than 2 hrs of TV per weekday 

I feel good about myself 

Good luck more important than hard work 

Every time I get ahead something stops me 

Plans hardly work out, makes me unhappy 

I feel I do not have much to be proud of 

Expects to finish college 

Expects to graduate from high school 

Talk to father about planning H.S. prgrms 

Student cutting class a problem at school 

Student use of alcohol a problem at school 

Parents wanted R to take algebra 

Enrolled in advanced mathematics 

English will be useful in my future 

Afraid to ask questions in social studies 

Ever held back a grade in school 

Often come to class without homework 

Participated in school varsity sports 

Participated in dance 

Participated in religious organization 

Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
History /government test formula score 

Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



BYS2A 


99.35 


0.06 


1.35 


1.16 


24126 


0.05 


BYS7A 


91.48 


0.26 


1.94 


1.39 


22775 


0.19 


BYS14 


88.13 


0.43 


4.21 


2.05 


24156 


0.21 


BYS34A 


29.36 


0.65 


4.18 


2.04 


20450 


0.32 


BYS34B 


22.94 


0.50 


3.03 


1.74 


21504 


0.29 


BYS38B 


90.11 


0.23 


1.39 


1.18 


24392 


0.19 


BYS42A 


66.35 


0.47 


2.18 


1.48 


22042 


0.32 


BYS44A 


92.26 


0.23 


1.73 


1.31 


24355 


0.17 


BYS44C 


11.87 


0.25 


1.48 


1.22 


24245 


0.21 


BYS44F 


28.50 


0.40 


1,87 


1.37 


24266 


0.29 


BYS44G 


20.16 


0.34 


1.78 


1.34 


24258 


0.26 


BYS44L 


14.26 


0.29 


1.64 


1.28 


24200 


0.22 


BYS45 


65.44 


0.49 


2.62 


1.62 


24384 


0.30 


BYS46 


98.20 


0.10 


1.46 


1.21 


24332 


0.09 


BYS50A 


73.98 


0.41 


2.05 


1.43 


23795 


0.28 


BYS58C 


14.96 


0.37 


2.51 


1 CO 

1.58 




u.zj 


BYS58G 


15.32 


0.35 


2.23 


1.49 


23838 


0.23 


BYS62 


57.42 


0.60 


2.25 


1.50 


15084 


0.40 


BYS66D 


41.09 


0.51 


2.46 


1.57 


23159 


0.32 


BYS70C 


84.14 


0.30 


1.60 


1.26 


23379 


0.24 


BYS71B 


15.09 


0.32 


1.82 


1.35 


23225 


0.23 


BYS74 


17.66 


0.37 


2.12 


1.46 


22771 


0.25 


BYS78C 


21.86 


0.34 


1.60 


1.26 


23062 


0.27 


BYS82B 


47.85 


0.57 


2.96 


1.72 


22578 


0.33 


BYS82G 


26.67 


0.50 


2.86 


1.69 


22383 


0.30 


BYS82T 


14.89 


0.34 


2.07 


1.44 


22120 


0.24 


BYTXRFS 


10.23 


0.08 


4.12 


2.03 


23791 


0.04 


BYTXMFS 


15.98 


0.16 


4.99 


2.23 


23778 


0.07 


BYTXSFS 


09.86 


0.08 


4.82 


2.20 


23765 


0.04 


BYTXHFS 


15.12 


0.11 


5.01 


2.24 


23673 


0.05 








2.54 


1.56 












1.35 


1.16 












5.01 


2.24 












1.11 


0.33 












2.15 


1.47 







"Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
Standard error calculated under assumptions of random sampling. 
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Table 3.3-2 

Mean design effects (DEFFs) and root design effects (DEFTs) 
for base year student questionnaire data 



Group 



Mean DEFF 



Mean DEFT 



All students 






Male? 1 


1.98 


1.39 


Female 


1.93 


1.38 


White and other 1 * 


2.25 


1.48 


Black 


1.65 


1.27 


Hispanic 


2.06 


1.41 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.00 


1.40 


Public schools 


2.27 


1.48 


Catholic schools 


2.70 


1.59 


Other private schools 


8.80 


1.83 


Low SES 


1.58 


1.25 


Middle SES 


1.66 


1.28 


High SES 


1.84 


1.34 



Note: Each mean is based on 30 questionnaire items. 



•Sex categories are based on the composite sex variable. 
b Race categories are based on the composite race variable. 



3*4 First Follow-Up Sample Design 

There were three basic objectives for the NELS:88 first follow-up sample design. First, the 
sample was to include approximately 21,500 students who were in the eighth-grade sample in 1988 
(including base year nonrespondents). This longitudinal cohort was to be distributed across 1,500 schools. 
Second, the sample was to constitute a valid probability sample >f all students cuirently enrolled in the 
tenth grade in the 1989-1990 school year. This entailed freshem*;* the sample with students who were 
tenth graders in 1990 but not in the eighth grade during the 1987-1988 school year. Third, the first 
follow-up was to include a sample of students who had been deemed ineligible for base year data 
collection (because physical, mental, or linguistic barriers prevented them from participating) so that those 
able to take part could be added to the first follow-up student sample, and demographic and school 
enrollment information could be obtained for them. Figure 3-1 provides an illustration of the longitudinal 
sample design of the base year and first follow-up, as well as that of the second follow-up. 

Although the populations associated with the first and second objectives overlap, they are not 
identical. Some students who were in eighth grade in 1988 were not in tenth grade or not in school at 
all in 1990; similarly, some students enrolled in the tenth grade in 1990 were not in eighth grade in 1988 
or were in school outside o: ^ United States at that time. 
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3.4.1 Longitudinal Cohort (1988 eighth graders) 

The general sample design strategy for this component of the sample involved subsampling 
students selected for the base year with non-zero probabilities related to characteristics of their 1990 
schools. Base year students who had dropped out of school between 1988 and 1990 were subsampled with 
certainty (their probabilities were set equal to one). Base year students attending school in 1990 were 
subsampled with probabilities related to the number of other base year students attending the same school. 
Base year students who were reported to be attending a school with at least 10 other base year students 
were sampled with certainty. All other students were sampled with probabilities greater than zero, but 
less than one. 

Including nonrespondents, the NELS:88 base year sample comprised 26,432 students. Of these, 
96 were deemed out of scope for the 1990 first follow-up; included in this category were students who 
had died or moved out of the United States. Among the remaining 26,336 students, 348 were found to 
have dropped out of school. 18 All of these students were selected into the first follow-up with certainty 
(probability equal to one). 

On the basis of information obtained during the spring and summer of 1989, it was determined 
that the remaining pool of 25,988 students were distributed among 3,967 schools. 19 As had been 
anticipated, the distribution of these students among schools was highly skewed. It was found that 
approximately 75 percent of the students (19,568 of 25,988) were attending approximately 23 percent 
(908 of 3,967) of the schools; each of these schools included at least 11 base year students. All of these 
19,568 students were included in the first follow-up with certainty. 

The remaining 6,420 students were distributed among 3,059 schools with 10 or fewer members 
of the base year sample. Their sampling probabilities for the first follow-up depended on the number of 
base year students the school contained, as shown in Table 3.4-1. 

The probabilities were determined on the basis of an optimal allocation algorithm that assumed 
a per school to student cost ratio of 7: 1. 30 

Table 3.4-2 shows the number of Asians, Hispanics, Native Americans, and Blacks among the 
26,336 base year students eligible for the first follow-up sample and the number retained in the first 
follow-up sample. 



18 Included in this group are 250 dropouts whose status was confirmed by the student's home, 58 sample 
members whom the school reported to have dropped out but field interviewers could not locate, and 40 
students who were institutionalized. The tatter group are not necessarily dropouts in the usuiJ sense, 
because in some cases they were receiving academic instruction. However, they were grouped vith the 
dropouts to ensure that they would remain in the first follow-up sample with certainty. 

19 When the school a student was attending could not be identified, a separate "school" of size one was 
created. This was the case for 221 students who could not be located and ten students who were in 
home study. Hence, the number of actual schools was 3,736. 

20 The optimization, which involved Neyman allocation, took into account the cluster sizes associated with 
schools in the different size strata. It is this feature of the procedure that produces the slightly higher rate 
of sampling for schools of size 8 than for schools of size 9. 
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Table 3.4-1 

Distribution of students and selection probabilities by school size 



School Size 
(Number of NELS:88 Students) 



# Schools 



# Students 



Selection Probability 



1 


1968 


1968 


0.16209 


2 


413 


826 


0.21306 


3 


189 


567 


0.24339 


4 


119 


476 


0.26891 


5 


97 


485 


0.28866 


6 


71 


426 


0.29577 


7 


62 


434 


0.30645 


8 


56 


448 


0.32143 


9 


50 


450 


0.32000 


10 


34 


340 


0.32353 


10 


908 


19,568 


1.00000 



Table 3.4-2 

First follow-up base year retained sample members by race 



Group 



Eligible for 
First Follow-Up 



Selected for 
First Follow-Up 



All Students 

Asian/Pacific Islanders 

Hispanics 

American Indians 

Blacks 

White 

Missing/Refused 



26,336 
1,530 
3,153 
314 
3,008 

16,289 
2,042 



21,474 
1,246 
2,565 
243 
2,134 

13,657 
1,629 
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The efficiency of this design relative to one with no subsampling at all was 66.5 percent. 21 One 
alternative design was considered that retained the same overall sample size but increased the number of 
American Indians by 71 and the number of Asians by approximately 275. However, this design lowered 
the efficiency from 66.5 percent to 44.0 percent. This represented a reduction in the overall effective 
sample size of approximately 4,800 cases. Given the constraint of 1,500 schools (imposed for budgetary 
reasons), the use of this alternative strategy would have resulted in excessive losses in precision for 
estimates based on the entire follow-up sample. 

3.4.2 Freshened Student Sample (1990 tenth graders) 

The second sampling objective was to create a valid probability sample of students enrolled in 
tenth grade in the 1989-1990 school year. In order to achieve this goal, a procedure call "freshening" 
was performed. "Freshening" brings in to the study students who are part of the sample of interest, for 
example, students enrolled in tenth grade during the academic year 1989-1990, but who were not 
available for selection at the time of initial sample selection. Thus, in terms of the first follow-up study, 
freshening brings into the study students who were sophomores in 1990, but who were not enrolled in 
eighth grade in 1988. In general, such students tended to be language minority students who were not 
in this country in 1988, but were in 1990; grade repeaters (enrolled in ninth grade in 1988, advanced to 
tenth grade in 1989, and repeated tenth grade in 1990); and students who had advanced a grade in school 
(enrolled in seventh grade in 1988, advanced to ninth grade in 1989, and enrolled in tenth grade in 1990). 
The freshening procedure was carried out in four steps: 

1 . For each school that contained at least one base year 10th grade student selected for interview 
in 1990, a complete alphabetical roster of all 10th grade students was obtained. 

2. For each base year sample member, we examined the next student on the list; if the base year 
student was the last one listed on the roster, we examined the first student on the roster (that 
is, the roster was "circularized"). 

3. If the student who was examined was enrolled in the 8th grade in the U.S. in 1988, then the 
freshening process terminated. If the designated student was not enrolled in the 8th grade in 
the U.S. in 1988, then that student was selected into the freshened sample. 

4. Whenever a student was added to the freshened sample in step 3, the next student on the roster 
was examined and step 3 was repeated. The sequence of steps 3 and 4 was repeated (adding 
more students to the freshened sample) until a student who was in the 8th grade in the U.S. 
in 1988 was reached on the roster. 

At a given first follow-up school, the freshening process could yield zero, one, or more than one 
new sample member. Altogether, 1,229 new students were added to the tenth grade sample-on average, 
just less than one student per school. Some of these freshened students were dropped in the subsampling 
process (described below) either because they themselves were not included in the subsample or because 
the base year student to whom they were linked was not included. Some 1,043 students selected through 
the freshening procedure remained in the final first follow-up sample. 



ERLC 



The measure of efficiency was computed as 1 /( 1 + RV) • 1 00%, where RV is the relative variance of the 
weights required to compensate for the different rates of subsampling. 
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This freshening procedure is an essentially unbiased method for producing a probability sample 
of students who were enrolled in the tenth grade in 1990 but were not enrolled in the eighth grade in the 
U.S. in 1988. There is a very small bias introduced by the omission of eligible tenth graders attending 
schools that included no students who were eighth graders in 1988. There is an additional small bias 
introduced by not freshening on the members of the sample of base year ineligibles. All other 1990 tenth 
graders who qualify for the freshening sample have some chance of selection. This is because every . 
student who was in the tenth grade in 1990 but not in the eighth grade in 1988 is linked to exactly one 
student who was a 1988 eighth grader-this is the 1988 eighth grader who would immediately precede 
the candidate for the freshening sample on a circularized, alphabetical roster of tenth graders at the 
school. Because each 1988 eighth grader had a calculable, non-zero probability of selection into the base 
year and first follow-up samples, one can calculate the selection probabilities for all students eligible for 
the freshening sample. Thus, the freshening procedure produces a sample that meets the criterion for a 
probability sample. 

Implementation of student sample , freshening in the first follow-up was subject to a set of 
eligibility rules that were patterned after but not identical to those of the base year. While again students 
with overwhelming physical, mental, or linguistic barriers to participation were excluded, students not 
sufficiently proficient in English to complete the tests or regular questionnaire but able to complete the 
student questionnaire in Spanish were classified as eligible and asked to complete the translated 
instrument. (Through the first foilow-up's base year ineligibles study, this liberalized eligibility criterion 
was also applied to excluded 1987-88 eighth graders.) Of the 1,060 students in the freshened sample 
(retained after subsampling), 1,043 were found to be eligible to participate. Some 17 (1.6%) were found 
to be ineligible (as compared to 5.3% ineligibility in the base year). Sixteen were excluded owing to 
physical or mental disabilities, and one for language reasons. 

It also should be noted that the school sample from which school contextual data (teacher 
questionnaires and school administrator questionnaires) were collected is not identical to the school sample 
used for freshening. Freshening took place at all schools at which there were NELS:88 sample members 
as of the first day of the 1989-90 school year, 22 regardless of whether that site was the Phase 1 origin 
school (that is, one of the 1,468 clusters containing, in total, 21,126 in-school sample members selected 
after Phase i tracing) or the destination school of a transfer from a selected Phase 1 school. The school 
sample for purposes of collecting contextual data from principals and teachers, on the other hand, 
comprised the 1,330 schools that represent sampled clusters (as traced in Phase 1) at which (1) NELS:88 



The reference point for tenth grade representativeness in NELS:88--memhership in the tenth grade as of 
the first day of class in the autumn term-is different from the tenth grade membership definition used 
in High School and Beyond, HS&B's reference point was essentially tenth grade status as of the spring 
term; a sophomore was defined as a student who expected to complete his/her tenth grade course work 
between April 1, 1980 and August 31, 1980. This was to include those students who might be held 
back or who might repeat tenth grade (thus HS&B obtained a sample of 1 979-80 sophomores who were 
retained and were to be sophomores again in the 1 980-81 school year), but to exclude students dropping 
out before administration of the HS&B questionnaire in the spring of 1980. This difference between the 
autumn term reference of NELS:88 tenth grade sample freshening, and the HS&B spring term definition 
of tenth grade status, must be taken into account when cross-cohort contrasts are drawn using NELS:88 
data (for example, trend comparisons to HS&B 1980 and 1982 results). For purposes of HS&B 
comparisons, the NELS:88 sophomore cohort consists of only those first follow-up sample members who 
were enrolled in tenth grade in the spring term of 1 990-first follow-up dropouts {including dropouts from 
the freshening sample) and students not in tenth grade are not part of the HS&B-comparaWe NELS:88 
sophomore cohort. For simplicity's sake, in the NELS:88 second follow-up re-release of t\\t data, the 
spring cohort only will appear on the public release files. "Autumn-only" sophomores and seniors will 
appear only on the privileged use file. 
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sample members were still present in the 1989-90 school year, and (2) provided at least one completed 
student questionnaire. 

3*4.3 Subsampling the Eighth-Grade Cohort and Freshened Sophomore Samples 

After the initial selection of the longitudinal cohort, the combined longitudinal-freshened sample 
was further subsampled. The students dropped from the first follow-up as a result of subsampling will 
also be excluded from future rounds of NELS:88. Two categories of sample members were subsampled: 
(1) students who had transferred out of the school from which they had initially been selected for the first 
follow-up sample; and (2) first follow-up nonrespondents who were classified as potential dropouts. 

Transfer students were subsampled as a cost-saving measure. Because of the large number of 
transfer students and the high costs of obtaining questionnaires from them, NORC selected a 20 percent 
subsample of transfer students in the spring of 1990. Of the 1,991 transfers, 386 were retained and 1,605 
were dropped from the sample. 

A fifty percent subsample of "potential dropouts" was drawn after the end of the regular data 
collection period in the spring of 1990. The subsampling encompassed those students who had not been 
located in the data collection phase and those who had been absent on both survey and makeup days. 
Those selected into the subsample were the object of renewed follow-up efforts to identify any "hidden 
dropouts" in these categories of cases. This further investment of time and effort was needed to clarify 
the status of students who were no longer at the school at the time of the survey session and whose 
whereabouts were unknown. Among students who were absent on both survey and makeup days there 
was reason for doubt about their enrollment status even though the schools had indicated at the time that 
these students were still enrolled. The process by which studf jts drop out of school often involves an 
indeterminate period during which the student is neither clearly in school or out of school; as a result, 
there is room for error in school records. Depending upon when the student's status is checked, the 
student may be in such an indeterminate state; with a little more elapsed time-during which period school 
records will be updated or corrected-a clearer picture of enrollment status often emerges. There were 
742 "potential dropout" cases, of whom 357 were retained in the sample and pursued in the final data 
collection period of the study. In the course of final daU collection, we did indeed find that substantial 
numbers of these "potential dropouts" (75 of the 357 subsample members) were confirmed as having been 
dropouts at the time of their school's survey session. 

As a result of this subsampling, the longitudinal cohort and the tenth grade freshened student 
samples were reduced by 1,990 cases, yielding a final first follow-up sample size of 20,706* (see Table 
3.4-3). While this number represents the number of sample members included on the public release data 
file (or more precisely, represented by the 19,264 of this number who were first follow-up respondents), 
additional students— the 343 members of the sample of base year ineligibles found to be able to take part 
in the first follow-up and who completed the student or dropout questionnaire-will be added to the first 
follow-up sample files at a later time. Of the 20,706 sample members, 1,060 represent the freshened 
sample and 19,646 the longitudinal cohort that began with eighth graders in 1988. Of these 20,706 sample 
members, 1,182 are classified as dropouts, and 19,524 as students (including 139 stopouts). Again, only 
the 19,264 participating members of the first follow-up sample have been assigned a weight (F1QWT), 



In the second follow-up, questionnaire data is being added for the base year ineligible students who were 
reclassified as eligible in the first follow-up. The final first follow-up sample size will become 20,991, 
with the second follow-up release, based on addition of 1 990-eligible base year ineligibles, and correction 
of past sampling errors. 
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and only those (N= 17,424) who participated in both the base year and first follow-up have been assigned 
a panel weight (F1PNLWT). Participation was defined as questionnaire completion; therefore, for 
example, there will be some panel participants who are missing 1988 or 1990 cognitive test results. 



Table 3.4-3 
First follow-up race breakdown* 



First Follow-Up 
Initial Selections 

21,474 
1,367 
2,828 
278 
2,265 
14,349 
387 



Freshened 
Sample 

1,229 
89 
246 
28 
235 
554 
77 



All 

Asian/Pacific Islanders 
Hispanics 
American Indians 
Blacks 
Whites 

Missing/Refused 

■ Figures in this table represent the first follow-up constructed race variable frequencies. 24 

b 1 821 members of the eighth-grade longitudinal cohort and 169 freshened tenth graders were dropped 

in Phase 3 subsampling. In addition, 7 members of the eighth-grade longitudinal cohort were discarded 

because they were selected in error during the base year. 



Dropped in final 
Subsampling 1 * 

1,997 
141 
323 
32 
280 
1,061 
160 



Final 
Sample 

20,706 
1,315 
2,751 
274 
2,220 
13,842 
304 



3.4.4 Sample of Base Year Ineligible 

The NELS:88 base year sample excluded students for whom the NELS:88 tests would be 
unsuitable (i.e., mentally handicapped students and students not proficient in English) and students whose 
physical or emotional problems would have made participation in the survey unduly difficult. Data were 
obtained on the numbers of such ineligibles to facilitate inferences to the larger population that mcludes 
such persons. About 5.3 percent of the students at base year sample schools were excluded from 
participation. Of these, 57 percent were excluded because of mental disability, another 35 percent because 
of language barriers, and 8 percent because of physical disability. (Further detail on sample eligibility 
in the base year is provided in the NELS:88 Base Year Sample Design Report, pp. 6-11.) 

There were several reasons fox adding a sample of ineligibles at this time. One such consideration 
was a change in eligibility rules between base year and first follow-up. Because a Spanish translation of 
the first follow-up questionnaire was developed and because the requirement that standardized tests be 
administered was waived for those who could not complete them in English, it was feasible for some of 
the base year ineligibles to take part in the first follow-up who could not have taken part in the base year. 



» This variable-constructed race-is not the same variable used in Table 3.4-2 or included on the data 
files and reported In the codebooks. This variable was used because it was the only race variable that 
was constructed for Initial sample members dropped In final subsampHng. 
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Another consideration was the need to accommodate eligibility change. 25 Students whose ineligibility 
status had changed between 1988 and 1990 also could be surveyed in the first follow-up. However, even 
for those excluded base year students who still could not complete the NELS:88 instruments, collecting 
additional demographic information would help to better describe any undercoverage biases, while 
collecting school enrollment status information would facilitate more accurate estimation of a national 
dropout rate between grades ei|ht and ten. 

Because the ineligibles had been excluded prior to the base year sample selection, NORC 
simulated the selection of a base year sample that included these ineligibles. Within each base year sample 
school, NORC applied the same within-school sampling rates that had been used in selecting the base year 
sample students. A total of 674 s6 ineligibles were selected for this simulated base year sample by the 
following procedure, with a final sample size of 653. 

Of 10,853 students declared ineligible on the base year rosters, an initial sample — representing 
th*. number who would have been included in the sample had there been no exclusions - was drawn, 
numbering 1,598 students. The file of 1,598 ineligible students was then sorted by ethnicity and eligibility 
reason. A sort was then employed. The file was subsampled, using an interval of 2.37091 and a random 
start of 1.685831. The result of this process was selection of the 674 1987-88 eighth graders who were 
to be part of the followback study of ineligibles. (In addition, 27 base year dropouts were added to the 
sample of 674 as part of the base year ineligible study.) The eligibility status of these students was 
reassessed, their school enrollment status and basic demographic characteristics were determined, and 
student questionnaire data were obtained from those deemed able to complete a questionnaire. These 
questionnaires will be added to the data from the rest of the first follow-up sample at a later point in time. 
Student questionnaire data from those who were successfully surveyed will be included in the combined 
base year and first follow-up and second follow-up data release and may be made available as a separate 
restricted use file prior to that time. 



25 While the tendency is for certain classes of ineligible students to become eligible (for example, speakers 
of other languages come to be proficient in English), in rare instances eligible 1987-88 eighth graders had 
become ineligible in the first follow-up (for example, because of mental or physical problems engendered 
by an accident). We have treated students who were outside the United States in the 1989-90 school 
year as out-of-scope for the first follow-up, but as retaining their overall sample eligibility. Hence in the 
second follow-up we attempted to ascertain whether these students had returned to the United States, 
and to resurvey during spring term 1992 those who had done so. 

29 The target sample size of the followback study of ineligibles was in fact set at 600. There were 172 
students in the initial (N « 1 ,598) ineligibles file who were crossed off rosters but not assigned ineligibility 
codes. Since these were expected in most cases to be transfers, 674 cases were selected in order to 
ensure that a final ineligibles sample of at least 600 was obtained. Indeed, 48 of the 74 "no ineligibility 
reason given" cases were found to be transfer students, and hence, ineligible for the followback study. 
This meant that the sample size for the ineligibles study was 626. To this final sample of 626 was added 
the special sample of 27 base year dropouts (however, since this is a fall-defined cohort, the base year 
dropouts will not be included in this category in the second follow-up). The final sample size of 626 (plus 
27) must further be adjusted to accommodate 29 out of scope students. (In the course of follow-up, it 
was determined that some sample members had died or were outside of the country.) For a fuller 
description of the BYI study, see Chapter 7 of this document. 
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3.5 Calculation of First FoUow-Up Sample Weights 

The general purpose of weighting survey data is to compensate for unequal probabilities of 
selection and to adjust for the effects of nonresponse. Weights are often calculated in two main steps. 
In the first step, unadjusted weights are calculated as the inverse of the probabilities of selection, taking 
into account all stages of the sample selection process. In the second step, these initial weights are 
adjusted to compensate for nonresponse; such nonresponse adjustments are typically carried out separately 
within multiple weighting cells. 

Two weights were developed for the overall NELS:88 first follow-up sample. The first, or basic, 
weight applies to all members of the first follow-up sample who completed a first follow-up questionnaire, 
regardless of their status during the base year. The basic weight (F1QWT) allows projections to the 
population consisting of all persons who were either in the eighth grade during the 1987-88 school year 
or in the tenth grade during the 1989-90 school year. Thus, this population encompasses both populations 
of prime analytic interest-the population of 1990 tenth graders (including those who were not eighth 
graders in 1988) and the 1988 eighth-grade population (excluding any additional 1990 tenth graders). By 
selecting the appropriate sample members, analysts can use this basic weight to make unbiased projections 
to the first of these populations (i.e., 1990 tenth graders). The second, or panel, weight applies to all 
members of the first follow-up sample with complete data from both rounds of the study. The panel 
weight (F1PNLWT) can be used to make projections to the other key analytic population-1988 eighth 
graders (excluding those ineligible for base year data collection). 

3.5.1 Basic First Follow-Up Weight (F1QWT) and Panel Weight (F1PNLWT) 

F1QWT. Calculation of the basic weight required somewhat different procedures for two groups 
of the full first follow-up sample-1988 eighth graders deemed eligible for the base year survey, and 1990 
tenth graders who were not in the eighth grade in 1988. 

F1QWT: Eligible 1988 eighth graders. With a few exceptions, those individuals who were 
eligible for the base year survey and selected into the base year sample in 1988 remained eligible for the 
first follow-up sample. (The exceptions involved cases who died, left the country, or suffered grave 
impairments between 1988 and 1990.) 

The first step in constructing a basic weight for these sample cases involved developing a design 
weight that reflected the selection probabilities for each case. Each case selected for the base year sample 
(including base year nonparticipants) was assigned a base year design weight (BYDW) based on his or 
her probability of selection into the base year sample. The base year design weight reflected both the 
probability of selecting the base year school (inflated to adjust for school-tevel nonresponse) and the 
probability of selecting the student given that the school had been selected and agreed to participate. The 
base year design weight does not adjust for student-level nonresponse. The base year design weight was 
then multiplied by the inverse of the case's probability of selection for the first follow-up sample; the 
latter probability took into account the subsampling done during the first follow-up. More formally, the 
first follow-up design weight (FFUDW) for student i was defined as: 

FFUDW, = BYDWj x (1/P^, 

in which represents the probability of selection for the first follow-up sample. 
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The next step was to adjust the design weight for first follow-up nonresponse. Weighted response 
rates were computed for subgroups of this portion of the first follow-up sample. (The weight used was 
the first follow-up design weight.) The subgroups were selected based on characteristics indicative of 
a propensity to respond or not respond. The subgroups were: 

a. Out of sequence students (i.e., those who were not in tenth grade in 1990); 

b. Dropouts identified at the time of initial first follow-up sampling; 

c. Students who had transferred out of the first follow-up school from which they were selected; 

d. Potential drop-outs; 

e. Other students initially classified as attending schools with 3 or fewer base year students; 

f. Other students initially classified as attending schools with 4 or more base year students. 

The product of the inverse of the relevant response rate and the first follow-up design weight 
served as a preliminary adjusted weight. These preliminary weights were then further adjusted to meet 
overall and marginal targets for the sums of the weights. The target for a given marginal category was 
the sum of the final base year weights for all base year sample cases in that category. The categories were 
based on base year school type (public, Catholic, NAIS private, and other private), student sex (male and 
female), race/ethnicity (non-Hispanic White, American Indian, Hispanic, Asian, non-Hispanic Black, and 
unknown), and base year region (Northeast, Midwest, South, and West). The preliminary adjusted first 
follow-up weights were further adjusted until the sum of the weights for each marginal category (e.g., 
males) was equal to the corresponding sum of the final base year weights for that group. This final 
adjustment procedure is referred to as multidimensional raking. 27 

F1QWT: 1990 tenth graders who were not 1988 eighth graders. All members of this 
population who are included in the first follow-up sample were selected through the freshening process. 
This process linked each 1990 tenth grader who was not a 1988 eighth grader to a student who was an 
eighth grader in 1988. The first follow-up design weight (FFUDW) for each student in the freshening 
sample is therefore equal to the first follow-up design weight of the base year student to whom he or she 
was linked. For purposes of variance estimation, both students are considered members of the same 
stratum and school and the subsampling of transfer students. 

The nonresponse adjustment for this portion of the sample involved two steps. First, the first 
follow-up design weight (FFUDW) for responding students in the freshening sample was inflated by a 
factor equal to the inverse of the weighted response rate for this portion of the sample. (The first follow- 
up design weight was the weight used in computing this response rate.) Second, the marginal 
distributions of the weights of the respondents were adjusted, by raking, to match the corresponding 
distributions for all cases selected through freshening (including nonrespondents). The two dimensions 
used in the raking procedure were sex and race/ethnicity (non-Hispanic White, American Indian, 
Hispanic, Asian, non-Hispanic Black, and unknown as the categories). 



Multidimensional raking was also used in the base year weighting process. Although it is generally true 
that the base year weight for a student should be less than the first follow-up weight, this relationship 
may sometimes be reversed. This is a consequence of the raking procedure. The use of raking may also 
sometimes produce a reytrsd\ of the ordering for panel weights (described in the next section) relative 
to the basic first follow-up weight; that is, the first follow-up panel weight for an individual may be less 
than the individual's basic first follow-up weight. 
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F1PNLWT. The panel weight was developed only for those cases who were selected for both 
the base year and first follow-up samples and who provided complete data in both rounds. The same 
procedures used in developing the basic first follow-up weight for 1988 eighth graders selected for the 
base year sample were applied to the subset of them for whom complete data were obtained in both 
rounds. As with the basic first follow-up, the target sum of weights for the panel weight was the sum of 
the final base year weights for all base year sample cases who remained eligible for the first follow-up 
sample. The same six nonresponse adjustment groups and multidimensional raking procedures used in 
calculating the basic first follow-up weight were also used in calculating the panel weight. 

3.5.2 First Follow-Up Dropout Nonresponse-Adljusted Weights (F1DQAJWT and F1DPAJWT) 

In order to maximize the number of respondents who received key items on the dropout 
questionnaire, an abbreviated questionnaire was administered to roughly twenty-five percent of the 
participating dropout sample. As a result, a substantial number of items are missing for twenty-five 
percent of the dropout respondents. Dropouts who received the abbreviated questionnaire were not 
selected at random from among nonrespondents. The purposive targeting of these respondents may have 
increased nonsampling error due to nonresponse, and may contribute to bias in estimates derived from 
the items with the high level of nonresponse. 

As a partial corrective, a special abbreviated questionnaire nonresponse weight, to be applied to 
items that did not appear on the abbreviated questionnaire, was created to compensate for some known 
differences (specifically, race, gender, and last grade attended) between respondents who received the 
abbreviated questionnaire and those who received the full version. 

The first step in creating this weight involved examining differences between dropouts who 
received the full questionnaire and those who received the abbreviated version. The variables used in the 
comparison are listed below. 

1. Reasons for dropping out (F1D6A-U) 

2. When did you last attend school? (F 17MONTH/F 17YEAR) 

3. What grade were you in when you last attended school? (F1D8) 

4. Did you pass that grade? (F1D9) 

5. Do you plan to get a high school diploma or GED? (F1D1 1) 

6. Grades before dropping out? (F1D20) 

7. Days absent during last full semester. (F1D22) 

8. Other language besides English spoken in your home? (F1D41) 

9. Do you have any children of your own? (F1D63) 

10. Are you currently working or have you ever had a job? (F1D73) 

11. Age 

12. Sex 

13. Race/ethnicity 

14. SES quartile 

Separate analyses of the differences between the two questionnaire groups were performed on the 
cross-sectional and panel dropout samples. The groups differed on a number of variables, depending upon 
whether the cross-sectional or panel sample was used. The three variables with the largest consistent 
differences across the two samples were race/ethnicity, sex, and F1D8 (grade when last attended school, 
dichotomized to 8/9th vs 10th). These variables were not significantly related in the full dropout sample, 
thus minimum redundancy results from adjustments made using each. 
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The adjustment was carried out by using multidimensional raking to adjust the weights of 
dropouts not receiving the abbreviated version of the questionnaire to sum to the dropout weight totals 
for the following groups: Minority status (white, minority, missing), Sex (male, female, missing), F1D8 
(8/9th, 10th, missing) for the full dropout sample and for the panel sample. 

Again, analysts should use F1DQAJWT and F1DPAJWT when analyzing dropout data (for the 
cross-sectional or panel samples, respectively) for variables not in the abbreviated dropout questionnaire. 
If the analyst wishes, he or she may utilize F1DQAJWT and F1DPAJWT for these variables with the 
combined dropout/student samples by creating a composite weight which is F1QWT or F1PNLWT for 
students and F1DQAJWT or F1DPAJWT for dropouts. 



3 .5.3 Results of Weighting 

To check the sample case weights, NORC analyzed the statistical properties of the weights; Table 
3.5-1 displays the mean, variance, standard deviation, coefficient of variation, minimum, maximum, 
skewness, and kurtosis for both of the weights included on first follow-up data files. 



Table 3.5-la 

NELS:88 first follow-up statistical properties of sample weights 

(Full Sample) 



WEIGHT 


F1QWT 


FIPNLWT 


Mean 


164.83 


172.62 


Variance 


46,781.00 


52,603.86 


Standard Deviation 


216.29 


229.36 


Coefficient of Variation (X 100) 


131.22 


132.86 


Minimum 


2.14 


2.26 


Maximum 


6,996.80 


7,479.71 


Skewness 


10.97 


11.22 


Kurtosis 


205.04 


214.14 


Sum 


3,175,250.00 


3,007,812.00 


Number of Cases 


19,264.00 


17,424.00 



Compared to the base year questionnaire weight (BYQWT), the first follow-up questionnaire 
(F1QWT) and panel (FIPNLWT) weights are larger, on average, and more variable. This mostly 
reflects the effect of subsampling students at different rates depending upon the number of other 
NELS:88 students they clustered with in their first follow-up schools. 
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Table 3.5-lb 

NELS:88 first follow-up statistical properties of sample weights 

Dropouts only 



WEIGHT 


F1QWT 


F1PNLWT 


F1DQAJWT 


F1DPAJWT 


Mean 


207.77 


236.55 


275.36 


307.23 


Variance 


146,708.24 


201,092.89 


318,509.93 


436,903.37 


Standard Deviation 


383.03 


448.43 


564.37 


660.99 


Coefficient of Variation (X 100) 


184.35 


189.57 


204.96 


215.14 


Minimum 


13.01 


15.95 


17.31 


20.14 


Maximum 


6,996.81 


7,479.71 


10,044.68 


10,529.21 


Skewness 


10.92 


10.33 


11.89 


11.18 


Kurtosis 


151.94 


133.88 


170.06 


145.47 


Sum 


216,705.68 


180,959.08 


216,705.68 


180,959.08 


Number of Cases 


1,043.00 


765.00 


787.00 


589.00 



3.6 First Follow-Up Variance Estimation 

As in the base year, NORC calculated standard errors as a measure of sampling variability in 
survey results; the standard error is an estimate of the expected difference between a statistic from a 
particular sample and the corresponding population value. Because NELS:88 uses a multistage, clustered 
probability sample design, rather than a simple random sample, the resulting statistics are more variable 
than they would have been had they been based on data from a simple random sample of the same size. 
This increase in sampling variability is measured by the design effect. Section 3.6.1 presents design 
effects and standard errors for selected statistics derived from first follow-up data. Section 3.6.2 explains 
the use of mean design effects to approximate the standard errors of statistics based on data from the first 
follow-up of NELS:88. 

3,6.1 Standard Errors and Design Effects 

Standard errors and design effects were calculated for 30 means and proportions based on the 
NELS:88 student and dropout data. The goal was to estimate standard errors/design effects for all 
respondents including dropouts, on the one hand, and separately for dropouts, on the other. Because of 
the lack of perfect overlap between questions on the student and dropout questionnaires, and because 25 
percent of the dropout sample was administered an abbreviated questionnaire, it was necessary to select 
two sets of 30 items, one set to represent questions asked of all respondents and one to represent 
questions asked of all dropouts. 

To select questions for the standard errors/c'^sign effects analysis of all respondents a number of 
criteria were used. The first criterion was whether a question appeared in the NELS:88 base year or High 
School and Beyond analyses of standard errors/design effects. This criterion resulted in the selection of 
ten questions, seven which were used in both the NELS:88 base year and High School and Beyond 
standard error/design effects analysis and three which were used only in the NELS:88 base year analysis. 

Policy relevance was the second criterion used for selecting questions. This criterion was used 
in order to ensure that variables that were important to analysts, thus likely to receive considerable use, 
were represented. Using this criterion, four cognitive test scores, specifically the IRT-estimated number 
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right scores for math, English, science and social studies, were selected. Although several test score 
composites are available in the data file, the IRT-estimated number right scores were chosen because they 
compensate for guessing and for omitted items. The IRT scores also have the virtue of being equated 
across the multi-level math and reading test forms. 

The remaining 16 variables were selected randomly from the pool of remaining critical items. 
The selection process occurred as follows: means or proportions were calculated for all critical items not 
selected by the first two criteria. In order to equate ranges, items were first transformed to a 100 point 
scale. This also gave the advantage of making scaled items comparable with proportions. Each category 
of multiple category items was treated as a separate item. The items were then sorted according to the 
size of their means and a systematic sample of 16 items was obtained. 

For dropouts, the starting point for selecting the variables for standard error/design effect 
calculations was to use items that overlapped the student and dropout questionnaires and that were already 
selected for the analysis of all respondents. There were 18 such items. The remaining items were selected 
randomly from the pool of critical items not already selected that were in both the full and abbreviated 
versions of the dropout questionnaire. A systematic sample of 12 items from this pool was obtained by 
the same transformation, ordering, and systematic sampling procedure used to select items for all 
students. 

Standard errors and design effects were calculated for eact of the 30 items for the sample as a 
whole and for selected subgroups. The subgroups were based on the respondent's school status 
(student/dropout), sex, race and ethnicity, school type (public, Catholic, and other private), 
socioeconomic status (lowest quartile, middle two quartiles, and highest quartile) and urbanicity (urban, 
suburban, and rural). Two sets of standard errors and design effects were calculated, one using all of the 
first follow-up respondents weighted by the full sample questionnaire weight, F1QWT, and the second 
using just the panel respondents weighted by F1PNLWT. 

The individual item standard errors, design effects (DEFF) and root design effects (DEFT) for 
all respondents are presented along with summary statistics in Tables 3.6-1 (full sample) and 3.6-2 (panel 
sample). Tables 3.6-3 and 3.6-4 present corresponding summary design effects for the subgroups. DEFF 
and DEFT were calculated as follows: 

DEFF « (DESIGN SE) 2 (1) 
(SRS-SE) 2 

DEFT = DESIGN SE (2) 
SRS-SE 

Individual item standard errors, design effects and design effect summary statistics for dropouts 
are presented in Tables 3.6-5 (full sample) and 3.6-6 (panel sample). No subgroup analyses were 
conducted for the dropouts because the resulting sample sizes would have been quite small. Individual 
item standard errors and design effects by subgroups are presented in the appendix to this report. 

As expected, the design effects in the first follow-up are somewhat higher than those of the base 
year. This is a result of the subsampling procedures used for the first follow-up. As described in Section 
3.4. 1, students who were found to be attending schools with a small number of base year sample students 
were undersarapled in the first follow-up. For the base year survey the average design effect for students 
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was 2.54 (see Table 3.3-1); the average design effects for the first follow-up are 3.86 for all respondents 
and 3.80 for respondents in both the base year and first follow-up samples (i.e., panel respondents). 

Tables 3.6-3 and 3.6-4 show that the larger design effects relative to the base year also obtain 
for subgroups. Table 3.3-2 presents design effects for 12 subgroups defined similarly to those in Tables 
3.6-3 and 3.6-4. For 11 of the twelve subgroups, the first follow-up survey average design effects are 
larger than those for the base year survey, regardless of whether the full or panel samples are considered. 
The one exception is students from private schools. While having the highest average design effect (as 
they did in the base year analysis), these students show a lower average design effect in the first follow- 
up survey (full sample, 6.65; panel sample, 6.53) than in the base year survey (8.80). 
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Table 3.6-1 .-NELS:8S first follow-up: 
Standard errors and design effects, all respondents; full sample (N= 19,264) 



Survey item (or composite variable) 



Sure to graduate from H.S 
Sts in collg Prep/acadmc pgm 
Sts in vocational/tec pgms 
Watch more than 2hrs/per weekdy 
Expect to finish college 
At age 30 exp to be a manager 
At age 30 exp to be in the military 
At age 30 exp to be an operative 
At age 30 exp to be a clergyman 
At age 30 exp to be a technician 
At age 30 doesn't know what to be 
Others in home speak Spanish 
I feel good about myself 
Luck is more imprtnt than hrd wk 
Something always prevnts success 
My plans do not work out 
I do not have much to be proud of 
Live with other adult male in hh 
Live with mother in same hh 
Live with stepmother in same hh 
Live with boy/girl friend 
Live with own children 
Parents require chores to be done 
#-Grandparents in same household 
#-Relatives under 18 in same hh 
#-Nonrelatives under 18 in hh ' 

Reading test formula score 
Mathmtcs test formula score 
Science test formula score 
Hist/Cit/Geog test formula score 

Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



All Students and Dropouts 





HjSu- 


uesign 




rnate 


C T? * 


CIC , OA 


o< <1 


U.Wj 






U. /o4 






O Al^ 




54 59 


O 6Q1 

V.U7J 






O 776 
v. / /u 


FIQ^lp 


5 91 


O 959 


Fl^lfr 


9 07 


0 1RR 
v. 100 


F1S51H 


1 41 


0 991 


F1S51J 


18 11 


0 515 


FI^IP 


4 67 


0 991 


Fl^l^l 


10 4.7 


0 165 


F1S55 


57 6Q 


9 906 




01 QO 
y i ,yy 


O 9^9 




19 64 


O 460 


F1S62F 


27.90 


0.607 


F1S62G 


22.55 


0.545 


F 1^691 


17 41 


O 471 




7 04 


O 176 




RR 10 

oo. jy 


0 461 


pi coop 


1 04 


0 109 


F1S92H 


1.34 


0.129 


F1S92I 


3.69 


0.235 


F1S100E 


94.29 


0.269 


F1S93C 


0.10 


0.005 


F1S93D 


0.09 


0.006 


F1S93F 


0.04 


0.004 


F1TXR1R 


21.08 


0.133 


F1TXMIR 


35.53 


0.220 


F1TXSIR 


13.68 


0.090 


F1TXHIR 


18.94 


0.098 



SRS 







N 




7 189 

/ • 1 Ox* 


9 680 


18945 


0 150 


5 169 


2 115 


18841 

1 OOTJ 


0 HQ 


3 504 


1 872 


18843 


0 212 


3.491 


1 868 


18026 


0.371 


4.627 


2.151 


19023 


0.361 


2.300 


1.517 


17959 


0.166 


2.204 


1.485 


17959 


0.127 


6,318 


2.513 


17959 


0.089 


3.465 


1.861 


17959 


0.287 


2.007 


1.417 


17959 


0.157 


5.376 


2.319 


17959 


0.157 


8.462 


2.909 


3919 


0.789 


2.083 


1.443 


18007 


0202 


3.427 


1.851 


17887 


0.248 


3.277 


1.810 


17889 


0.335 


3.034 


1.742 


17837 


0.313 


2.746 


1.657 


17800 


0.284 


4.129 


2.032 


19109 


0.185 


3.991 


1.998 


19109 


0.232 


2.391 


1.546 


19109 


0.124 


2.396 


1.548 


19109 


0.083 


2.970 


1.723 


19109 


0.136 


2.327 


1.525 


17324 


0.176 


2.462 


1.569 


16672 


0.003 


2.423 


1.557 


16625 


0.004 


2.202 


1.484 


16578 


0.003 


5.215 


2.284 


17832 


0.058 


5.661 


. 2.379 


17793 


0.092 


5.581 


2.362 


17684 


0.038 


5.121 


2.263 


17591 


0.043 


3.858 


1.923 






2.007 


1.417 






8.462 


2.909 






1.681 


0.408 






3.446 


1.856 







•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Table 3.6-2.-NELS:88 first follow-up: 
Standard errors and design effects, ail respondents, panel sample (N= 17,424) 



All Students and Dropouts 



Survey item (or composite variable) 



Sure to graduate from H.S. F1S18A 

STS in college prep/academic pgms F1S20C 

STS in vocational/technical pgms F1S20D 

Watch TV more than 2 hrs/per wkday F1S45A 

Expect to finish college F1S49 

At age 30 expect to be a manager F1S53F 

At age 30 exp to be in the military F1S53G 

At age 30 exp to be an operative F1S53H 

At age 30 exp to be a clergyman F1S53J 

At age 30 expect to be technician F1S53P 

At age 30 doesn't know what to be F1S53S 

Others in home speak Spanish F1S55 

I feel good about myself F1S62A 

Luck is more imp than hard work F1S62C 

Something always prevents success F1S62F 

My plans do not work out F1S62G 

I do not have much to be proud of F1S62L 

Live with other adult male in hh F1S92C 

Live with mother in same hh F1S92D 

Live with stepmother in same hh F1S92B 

Live with boy/girl friend F1S92H 

Live with own children F1S92I 

Parents require chores to be done F1S100E 

#-Grandparents in same household F1S93C 

^-Relatives under 18 in same house F1S93D 

#-Nonreltves under 18 in same hh F1S93F 

Reading test formula score F1TXRIR 

Mathematics test formula score F1TXMIR 

Science test formula score F1TXSIR 

History/cit/geog test formla score F1TXHIR 



Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


mate 


S.E.a 


DEFF 


DEFT 


N 


S.E. b 


95.82 


0.420 


7.580 


2.753 


17208 


0.153 


32.61 


0.837 


5.439 


2.332 


17065 


0.359 


11.08 


0.439 


3.337 


1.827 


17065 


0.240 


54.44 


0.719 


3.428 


1.851 


16448 


0.388 


56.47 


0.799 


4.473 


2.115 


17223 


0.378 


5.22 


0.272 


2.440 


1.562 


16333 


0.174 


2.94 


0.196 


2.197 


1.482 


16333 


0.132 


1.47 


0.244 


6.723 


2.593 


16333 


0.094 


18.58 


0.561 


3.398 


1.843 


16333 


0.304 


4.63 


0.215 


1.708 


1.307 


16333 


0.165 


10.11 


0.370 


5.059 


2.249 


16333 


0.165 


57.59 


2.232 


6.921 


2.631 


3394 


0.848 


92.09 


0.311 


2.185 


1.478 


16450 


0.210 


12.12 


0.458 


3.218 


1.794 


16345 


0.255 


27.24 


0.639 


3.369 


1.835 


16351 


0.348 


21. y2 


U.33 / 


o o« 


1 TIO 






16.79 


0.471 


2.583 


1.607 


16269 


0.293 


6.85 


0.410 


4.558 


2.135 


17302 


0.192 


88.59 


0.501 


4.297 


2.073 


17302 


0.242 


3.11 


0.213 


2.607 


1.615 


17302 


0.132 


l.zo 


U.liO 


Z. jZ / 




1 Jj\)Z 


U.UoD 


3.61 


0.248 


3.059 


1.749 


17302 


0.142 


94.52 


0.277 


2.350 


1.533 


15857 


0.181 


0.10 


0.005 


2.390 


1.546 


15305 


0.003 


0.08 


0.006 


2.565 


1.601 


15264 


0.004 


0.04 


0.004 


2.170 


1.473 


15227 


0.003 


21.31 


0.136 


5.014 


2.239 


16304 


0.061 


35.93 


0.222 


5.342 


2.311 


16270 


0.096 


13.80 


0.092 


5.341 


2.311 


16181 


0.040 


19.11 


0.099 


4.816 


2.194 


16096 


0.045 






3.802 


1.912 










1.708 


1.307 










7.580 


2.753 










1.574 


0.390 










3.353 


1.831 







'Standard error calculated taking Into account the sample design. 
'Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Table 3.6-3 

Mean design effects (DEFFs) and root design effects (DEFTs) 
for student and dropout questionnaire data - full sample 



Subgrouo 


Mean DEFF 


Mean DEFT 


Students 


3.858 


1.923 


Dropouts 


4.713 


1.999 


Male 24 


3.370 


1.797 


Female 


3.454 


1.813 


White 


3.051 


1.712 


Black 


3.615 


1.827 


Hispanic 


3.555 


1.755 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.765 


1.627 


American Indian/ 






Alaskan Native 


2.415 


1.442 


Public schools 


3.226 


1.755 


Catholic schools 


2.668 


1.535 


Other private schools 


6.650 


2.421 


Low SES 


2.838 


1.649 


Middle SES 


3.088 


1.719 


High SES 


3.477 


1.797 


Urban 


3.478 


1.847 


Suburban 


3.475 


1.799 


Rural 


2.668 


1.578 



Note: Each mean is based on 30 questionnaire items. For item-level tables for these subgroups, see Appendix C. 



28 



Sex categories are based on the composite sex variable. 
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Table 3.6-4 

Mean design effects (DEFFs) and root design effects (DEFTs) 
for student and dropout questionnaire data - panel sample 



MiDgroup 


Mean DTCFF 


Mean DEFT 


Students 


3.802 


1.912 


Dropouts 


4.705 


1.997 


Male 




1 817 


Female 


3.324 


1.783 


White 


3 101 


1 729 


DiacK 




1.867 


Hispanic 


2.643 


1.591 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.758 


1.609 


American inaian/ 








2 066 

4** Vw 


1.362 


Public schools 


3.147 


1.736 


Catholic schools 


2.619 


1.513 


Other private schools 


6.529 


2.391 


Low SES 


2.797 


1.644 


Middle SES 


3.138 


1.732 


High SES 


3.576 


1.817 


Urban 


3.463 


1.842 


Suburban 


3.412 


1.788 


Rural 


2.634 


1.571 



Note: Each mean is based on 30 questionnaire items. For item-level tables for these subaroups, see Appendix C. 



29 Sex categories are based on the composite sex variable. 
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Table 3.6-5-NELS:88 first follow-up: 
Standard errors and design effects, dropouts, full sample 



Dropouts 



Qiii*vav it Am ( nr rnmnAcifA vfln sttilpl 
OUTtCj ltclll \Ui vUIIiJJUMl*? ToiiaUIv; 




Esti- 


Design 








SRS 






mate 




DEFF 


DEFT 


N 


S.E. b 


IV COuiU llUl get alUIlg W/UuICIb 


F1D6E 

X 1 U\Ji—t 


19 05 


2 604 


4.392 


2.096 


1000 


1.243 


n HaH no fipplincr o*F safptv in school 
xV. ilavl I1U ICvllllg Ul acUCvy ill aviivjvn 


F1D6K 


11.41 


2.142 


4.535 


2.129 


1000 


1.006 


D ViaH nn "fpplinir rvf Hploncxincx 
In IlaU IIU Ivwlilg UI UCIUllgUlg 


F1D6P 

X IL/vl 


24.97 


3.230 


5.563 


2.359 


1000 


1.369 


P HronnpH out Hecansp failing trades 


F1D6R 


42.10 


3.506 


5.038 


2.245 


1000 


-1.562 


ft haH nassinp oraHp whpn last in school 

XV 11 all pOdallllC KiaVlw Vrllvll lOOt 111 avHV/v/l 


F1D9 


18.10 


2.185 


3.265 


1.807 


1015 


1.209 


ota WCIC 111 lUllCgC prcp/alaU pi Ug l dill 


F1D16C 

X 1 i-J 1 VFV 


7 70 


3 208 


14.686 


3.832 


1015 


0.837 


Olo Wvi\? III VUV'dUll/ LCvll UcLlllIllg 


F1D16D 


12 16 

1L> XV 


1.952 


3.617 


1.902 


1015 


1.026 


ois expect to union college 


F1D3R 
r il/jo 


1 2 36 


2 61 1 


6 457 


2 541 

4** J^ 1 


1027 


1.027 


rVi age jU exp tU PC all CUipiUjCC 


F1D39A 

X 11/J7A 


9 27 


1 855 

X » UJJ 


3.925 


1.981 


960 


0.936 


/VI age jU cXp lO Dc a 1 aimer 


F1D3QC 
r ii/jyV' 


4 12 


3 291 


26 265 


5 125 

J . 1 X<J 


960 


0 642 


/Vi age jU exp vU pc a iiuineiiiaxei 


F 1 r>3QT> 


3 01 


0 828 


2 255 


1.502 


960 


0.551 


At QfTA Pvn to Hp a nrmnacxpt* 
/Vl age jU CXp IU PC a IllaliagCI 


F1D39F 

X 11/J71 


- 4 69 


1 130 

X . 1 Jv 


2.742 


1.656 


960 


0.682 


At a<r£> ^0 pvn to Hp in thp militarv 

r\l agw Jv vAp IV/ Uv 111 Ulv llillll.CU.jf 


F1D39G 


3.61 


0.652 


1.172 


1.083 


960 


0.602 


At octp ^0 Pvn to Hp An onprativp 
rvt age ju cxp vj uc ait uptxiauv^ 


F1D39H 


4.30 


0.934 


2.033 


1.426 


960 


0.655 


At fltrp ^0 pxn to He a clerfrvman 


F1D39J 


7.45 


2.708 


10.201 


3.194 


960 


0.848 


At flap ^fl pvn to Hp a school teacher 


F1D39N 


0.40 


0.191 


0.889 


0.943 


960 


0.203 


At aap ^0 pvn to He a technician 

/At dKC Jv vAU L>V a WW11111V1CU1 


F1D39P 


2.90 


0.600 


1.227 


1.108 


960 


0.542 


At aae 30 do not know what to be 

i&l fltV »J\J Uv llVJl IU1VTT TV 11UI W W 


F1D39S 


15.16 


1.735 


2.244 


1.498 


960 


1.158 


Others in home sneak snanish 


F1D42 


78.99 


4.734 


3.686 


1.920 


274 


2.466 


Live w/father in same house 


F1D86A 


31.16 


2.558 


3.084 


1.756 


1012 


1.457 


T ive w/other adult male in hh 

L>lYv n ( vlUvl HUUi !> lllCUVs 111 1111 


F1D86C 


14.13 


2.109 


3.706 


1.925 


1012 


1.095 


Live with mother in same hh 


F1D86D 


69.97 


2.814 


3.810 


1.952 


1012 


1.442 


T ive w/stenmother in same hh 

LilVv Tr I ulvL/lilVyFUlvl 111 oiUllv »U* 


F1D86E 


2.66 


0.635 


1.576 


1.255 


1012 


0.506 


T ivp w/other adult female in hh 

l_slYV TT / UUivl ClvlUl t 1 Vlll&l V 111 1111 


F1D86F 


15.39 


2.657 


5.482 


2.341 


1012 


1.135 


T ive with hov/pirl friend 

L>lVv ITlUI W V i £11 1 111V11U 


F1D86H 


7.31 


1.173 


2.052 


1.433 


1012 


0.809 


T ivp with own childrpn 

l^lVv W till V/ TT 11 VllilUlvll 


F1D86I 


18.42 


2.448 


4.031 


2.008 


1012 


1.219 


if-55isters livinp in same hh 

fT Oljlvlu UVlllg 111 3CU11V 1U1 


F1D87B 


0.63 


0.063 


4.431 


2.105 


958 


0.030 


#-Grandparents in same hh 


F1D87C 


0.16 


0.038 


6.109 


2.472 


932 


0.015 


#-Relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1D87D 


0.19 


0.030 


1.056 


1.028 


934 


0.029 


#-Non relatives under 18 same hh 


F1D87F 


0.11 


0.028 


1.858 


1.363 


927 


0.021 


Mean 








4.713 


1.999 






Minimum 








0.889 


0.943 






Maximum 








26.265 


5.125 






Standard deviation 








4.953 


0.860 






Median 








3.696 


1.923 







•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
'Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Table 3,6-6-NELS:88 first follow-up: 
Standard errors and design effects, dropouts, panel sample 



Dropouts 



Survey item (or composite variable) 



R could not get alng w/others 
R had no feeling of safety in school 
R had no feeling of belonging 
R dropped out because of failing grades 
R had passng grades when last in school 
Sts were in college prep/acad program 
Sts were in vocational/tech training 
Sts expect to finish college 
At age 30 exp to be an employee 
At age 30 exp to be a farmer 
At age 30 exp to be a homemsker 
At age 30 exp to be a manager 
At age 30 exp to be in the military 
At age 30 exp to be an operative 
At age 30 exp to be a clergyman 
At age 30 exp to be a school teacher 
At age 30 exp to be a technician 
At age 30 do not know what to be 
Others in home speak Spanish 
Live with father in same house 
Live with other adult male in hh 
Live with mother in same hh 
Live with stepmother in same hh 
Live with other adult female in hh 
Live with boy/girl friend 
Live with own children 
#-sisters living in same household 
#-grandparents in same household 
#-relatives under 18 in same house 
#-non relatves undr 18 in same hh 

Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 





Esti- 


Design 








SRS 




mate 


S»E» 


DEFF 


DEFT 


N 


S.E. b 


F1D6E 


20.05 


3.228 


4.784 


2.187 


737 


1.476 


F1D6K 


12.12 


2.648 


4.845 


2.201 


737 


1.203 


F1D6P 


23.22 


3.932 


6.382 


2.526 


737 


1.556 


F1D6R 


39.87 


4.083 


5.118 


2.262 


737 


1.805 


F1D9 


16.95 


1.956 


2.022 


1.422 


745 


1.376 


F1D16C 


8.43 


4.084 


16.035 


4.004 


743 


1.020 


F1D16D 


13.21 


2.365 


3.619 


1.902 


743 


1.243 


F1D38 


11.84 


3.177 


7.300 


2.702 


756 


1.176 


F1D39A 


9.52 


2.182 


3.884 


1.971 


704 


1.107 


F1D39C 


5.29 


4.147 


24.127 


4.912 


704 


0.844 


F1D39D 


2.20 


0.786 


2.016 


1.420 


704 


0.554 


F1D39F 


4.95 


1.430 


3.058 


1.749 


704 


0.818 


F1D39G 


3.54 


0.788 


1.277 


1.130 


704 


0.697 


F1D39H 


4.45 


1.141 


2.153 


1.467 


704 


0.778 


F1D39J 


6.73 


2.772 


8.611 


2.934 


704 


0.945 


F1D39N 


0.49 


0.247 


0.883 


0.939 


704 


0.263 


F1D39P 


2.92 


0.678 


1.142 


1.068 


704 


0.635 


F1D39S 


15.03 


2.012 


2.228 


1.493 


704 


1.348 


F1D42 


79.63 


5.197 


3.347 


1.829 


202 


2.841 


F1D86A 


30.89 


3.018 


3.144 


1.773 


738 


1.702 


r-> 1 rvO/TI 

F1D86C 


14.28 


2.5U2 


i ncc\ 
5. loy 


1 QA 1 


/DO 


1 oso 


F1D86D 


68.29 


3.366 


3.856 


1.964 


738 


1.714 


F1D86E 


2.83 


0.780 


1.631 


1.277 


738 


0.611 


F1D86F 


16.27 


3.274 


5.800 


2.408 


738 


1.359 


F1D86H 


7.62 


1.394 


2.033 


1.426 


738 


0.978 


F1D86I 


18.90 


2.932 


4.133 


2.033 


738 


1.442 


F1D87B 


0.62 


0.077 


5.433 


2.331 


696 


0.033 


F1D87C 


0.17 


0.047 


6.252 


2.500 


674 


0.019 


F1D87D 


0.21 


0.039 


1.061 


1.030 


679 


0.038 


F1D87F 


0.12 


0.028 


1.211 


1.101 


672 


0.025 








4.705 


1.997 












0.883 


0.939 












24.127 


4.912 












4.748 


0.862 












3.694 


1.922 







'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
'Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Both average design effects for the first follow-up survey were larger than the average design 
effect of 2 88 obtained for the base year HS&B Sophomore Cohort. Tin direction of this difference held 
Sw of die 11 sunups comparable across the first follow-up and HS&B. Catholic school stents 
Z Z exception. The average first follow-up design effect for Catholic school students is lower than the 
Average Sb Catholic school student design effect (first follow-up: full sample 2.67, panel sample 
2 62 HS&B, 3.60). While the first follow-up design effect for private school «^ w » 
in HS&B the difference is small (first follow-up: full sample, 6.65, panel sample, 6.53; HS&B, 6.22), 
in fact it is the smallest of the differences in average design effects between the two surveys. 

The general tendency in longitudinal studies is for design effects to lessen over time, as dispersion 
reduces the original clustering. However, subsampling has the opposite effect, that is it increases design 
eST Thh is so because subsampling introduces additional variability into the weights wiA an attendant 
loss in sample efficiency, as may be illustrated by the case of the sophomore cohort of HS&B. 

The mean design effect for the base year HS&B sophomores (1980) was 2.88. Considerable 
subsampling of nonrespondents was done in the HS&B first follow-up, which had a rafter 
effect, 3 59, than HS&B base year. Comparatively more subsampling was done n the : NELS^88 fir 
follow-up, which has an overall design effect similar to though somewhat higher than the HS&B first 
follow-up (3.8 or 3.9 for NELS:88, 3.6 for HS&B). 

The larger design effects (compared to NELS:88 and HS&B base years) in the NELS:88 first 
follow-up survey are probably due to ^proportionality in strata representation introduced by subsamphng 
(seeTecfion 3 4-1). This is illustrated in the higher design effects for dropouts than for students (full 
2£?£k£ 3.86, dropouts, 4.71; panel sample: students, 4.71, dropoute, 4.70); dropouts were 
Sed a* much higher rate (i.e., certainty) than students, who were subsampled at rates corresponding 
to their clustering in first follow-up schools (see Table 3.4-1). 

To make a more exact assessment of the expected increase in design i effects for the first foUow-up 
sample an additional analysis of the student data was conducted using NELS:88 base year data. Standard 
eZTld design effects were calculated on the base year student respondents, using die same variables 
dTweTe usedln the base year analysis, but using the first follow-up panel weight. Any magnittide o 
£e increase in design effects in the first follow-up can be assessed by comparing die average 
obtained from this analysis with the design effect obtained using the entire 

year questionnaire weight, BYQWT. This analysis yielded a design effect of 3.90 ( oot design 
effect =1.96), and supports the contention that the increase in first follow-up design effects is due to 
weighting necessary to accommodate the subsampling. 

3.6.2 Design Effects and Approximate Standard Errors 

Researchers who do not have access to software for computing accurate estimates of standard 
errors can use the mean design effects presented in Tables 3.6-3 and 3.6-4 to approximate the standard 
errors of statistics based on the NELS:88 data. Design-corrected standard errors for a proportion can 
^eSimaS from the standard error computed using the formula for the standard ^error of a proportion 
based on a simple random sample and the appropriate mean root design effect (DEFT): 

SE = DEFT x (p (l-pVny 2 0) 

where p is the weighted proportion of respondents giving a particular response, n is the size of the 
sample, and DEFT is the mean root design effect. 
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Similarly, the standard error of a mean can be estimated from the weighted variance of the 
individual scores and the appropriate mean DEFT: 

SE - DEFT x (Var/n) 1/2 (2) 

where Var is the sample variance, n is the size of the sample, and DEFT is the mean root design effect. 

Tables 3.6-3 and 3.6-4 make it clear that the design effects and root design effects vary 
considerably by subgroup. It is therefore important to use the mean DEFT for the relevant subgroup in 
calculating approximate standard errors for subgroup statistics. 

Standard error estimates may be needed for subgroups that are not tabulated here. One rule of 
thumb may be useful in such situations: design effects will generally be smaller for groups that are 
formed by subdividing the subgroups listed in the tables. (This is because smaller subgroups will 
generally be less affected by clustering than larger subgroups.) Estimates for Hispanic males, for 
example, will generally have smaller design effects than the corresponding estimates for all Hispanics or 
all males. For this reason, it will usually be conservative to use the subgroup mean DEFT to 
approximate standard errors for estimates concerning a portion of the subgroup. This rule applies only 
when the variable used to subdivide a subgroup crosscuts schools. Sex is one such variable, since most 
schools include students of both sexes. It will not reduce the average cluster size to form groups that are 
based on subsets of schools . 

Standard errors may also be needed for other types of estimates than the simple means and 
proportions that are the basis for the results presented here. A second rule of thumb can be used to 
estimate approximate standard errors for comparisons between subgroups. If the subgroups crosscut 
schools, then the design effect for the difference between the subgroup means will be somewhat smaller 
than the design effect for the individual means; consequently, the variance of the difference estimate will 
be less than the sum of the variances of the two subgroup means from which it is derived: 

Var(b-a) < Var(b) + Var(a) (3) 

in which Var(b-a) refers to the variance of the estimated difference between the subgroup means, and 
Var(a) and Var(b) refer to the variances of the two subgroup means. It follows from equation (3) that 
Var(a) + Var(b) can be used in place of Var(b-a) with conservative results. 

A final rule of thumb is that more complex estimators show smalier design effects than simple 
estimators. 93 Thus, correlation and regression coefficients tend to have smaller design effects than 
subgroup comparisons, and subgroup comparisons have smaller design effects than means. This implies 
that it will be conservative to use the mean root design effects presented here in calculating approximate 
standard errors for complex statistics, such as multiple regression coefficients. The procedure for 
calculating such approximate standard errors is the same as with simpler estimates: first, a standard error 
is calculated using the formula for data from a simple random sample; then, the simple random sample 
standard error is multiplied by the appropriate mean root design effect. 

One analytic strategy for accommodating complex survey designs is to use the mean design effect 
to adjust for the effective sample size resulting from the design. For example, one could create a new 



*° Kish, L, and Frankel, M. (1974). Inference from complex samples. Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society: Series B (Methodological), 36, 2-37. 
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rescaled, design effect-adjusted weight, which is the product of the inverse of the design effect and the 
rescaled case weight (NEWWGT^Cl^^FlQWTj/CEFlQWTi/N)), and use this new weight to deflate 
the obtained sample size to take into account the inefficiencies due to a sample design that is a departure 
from a simple random sample. Using this procedure, statistics calculated by a statistical program such 
as SPSS will reflect the reduction in sample size in the calculation of standard errors and degrees of 
freedom. Such techniques capture the effect of the sample design on sample statistics only approximately. 
However, while not providing a complete accounting of the sample design, this procedure is a decidedly 
better approach than conducting amdysis that assumes the data were collected from a simple random 
sample. The analyst applying this correction procedure should carefully examine the statistical software 
he or she is using, and assess whether the program treats weights in such a way as to produce the effect 
described above. 

3*6.3 Additional Standard Error Tables 

Additional standard error and design effects tables appear in Appendix C. These tables provide 
subgroup data for items in the student and dropout questionnaires. 

3.7 Potential Sources of Nonsampling Measurement Error 

Analysis of survey error is important for understanding the potential bias in making inferences 
from an obtained sample to a population. Both sampling and nonsampling measurement errors contribute 
to total survey error. Sampling errors occur because the data are collected from a sample rather than a 
census of the population. Sampling error analyses for NELS:88 (documenting standard errors of 
measurement and design effects for key variables) were presented earlier in this chapter. In this section, 
sources of nonsampling error are discussed. 

Nonsampling error is the term used to describe variations in the estimates which may be caused 
by coverage, data collection, processing, and reporting procedures. Several factors comprise nonsampling 
measurement errors, including nonresponse biases caused by unit and item nonresponse; and imperfect 
reliability, and invalidity, of obtained data. Nonresponse is readily quantified. While many data quality 
factors are difficult to measure in the non-experimental context of large-scale survey administration, 
NELS:88 offers the possibility of comparing reports from multiple sources, thereby permitting some very 
approximate but useful validity parameters to be inferred. 

Below, we discuss two kinds of nonsampling error in the NELS:88 base year and first follow-up: 
undercoverage and item nonresponse. 

3.7.1 Biases Caused by Undercoverage of Special Populations 
3.7.1.1 Undercoverage of Non-English Speakers 

There is significant undercoverage in the NEI5:88 data of that portion of the language minority 
population that is more severely limited in English proficiency (LEP) or non-proficient (NEP) in English. 
This undercoverage is most severe for the base year questionnaire data, and for both base year and first 
follow-up test results. Undercoverage bias will affect estimates for LEPs and NEPs, but will also affect 
certain estimates for racial-ethnic subgroups that have large numbers of LEPs and NEPs when individuals 
in these groups generally differ in a relevant characteristic from other non-LEP/NEP Asians, Hispanics 
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or others. 91 Although, for example, Hispanics and Asians were selected at a higher than normal rate 
in the base year and have been disproportionately retained in the first follow-up, significant numbers of 
Asian, Hispanic and other LEPs were excluded from the base year sample. 

Specifically, among the total number of eighth-grade students enrolled in the 1,052 fully 
participating base year schools, 1.9 percent of the potential sample (3,831 of 202,966) were excluded by 
their schools for reasons of a language barrier to participation. Had no students been excluded for 
language reasons, the NELS:88 baseline would have included an additional 532 students. All of these 
students would be classifiable as LEPs or NEPs; 270 of these students would have been Hispanics, 175 
would have been Asians, and a further 87 language-excluded eighth-grade students would have been 
neither Hispanic nor Asian. Some 24,599 students (out of 26,432 sample members) participated in the 
base year, and of these participants, 642 were classified either by self-report or teacher report as of 
limited English proficiency. If one counts as LEP all students reported as LEP by either source, then 
just over half of the LEPs in the potential sample were captured by the base year sample design and 
contributed data to the base year. (If one uses the more stringent criterion of counting only those so 
identified by both sources — self-report and teacher - or counts only those identified by teachers, then 
less than half of the potential LEPs are represented in the base year data). 

In the first follow-up, two measures were adopted to increase coverage of students with limited 
English language proficiency. (1) Eligibility rules were modified so that the number of LEPs obtained 
through sample freshening would be maximized. The modified eligibility rules were applied also to a 
sample of base year ineligibles. (2) In addition, base year ineligibles who had gained sufficient 
proficiency to complete survey forms in the first follow-up were added to the study. 



3.7.1.2 Increasing Language Minority Coverage 

LEPs who entered the sample through freshening. Substantial numbers of limited English 
proficient students entered the NELS:88 first follow-up in the freshening process. While, by the most 
generous count (that is, self-report or teacher report), only 2.6 percent (or, weighted, 2.3%) of the base 
year respondents were LEPs, around 17 percent of the freshening sample in first follow-up were classified 
by their schools as LEPs (176 out of l,060)-LEPs are of course disproportionately present in the 



Of course, elements excluded from the sampling frame are not accounted for by sample weighting, so 
that population estimates from the data file fall appropriately short of full 1 987-88 eighth grade enrollment 
figures. Nevertheless, such exclusions limit one's ability to describe in an unbiased way special 
populations of interest, such as all dropouts, all language minority students, and so on. Some examples 
of this potential for bias may serve to underline the need for caution in the use of the language minority 
student data. Let us suppose, for example, that one wishes to look at the cognitive test scores of various 
Asian subgroups. A group with a high immigration rate, such as Korean Americans, is likely to have a 
high rate of language exclusions; an Asian subgroup with a low immigration rate, such as Japanese 
Americans, is likely to have few language exclusions. Clearly test score comparisons between the groups 
can be biased by this factor; scores for Korean Americans may be inflated if there are targe numbers of 
limited English proficiency students in this group who are excluded from the sample. Or let us suppose 
that one wants to derive a dropout rate for students with limited English proficiency. If those least 
proficient in English are most likely to drop out of school, then projections based on data that exclude this 
group will prove seriously misleading. If seme racial or ethnic subgroups are disproportionately present 
in the group of students least proficient in English, then dropout estimates for these groups will be 
affected also. 
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population of students who fall behind the modal progression through school. Virtually all 32 of the LEP 
students selected in the freshening process were retained for the first follow-up. 

As more fully accounted in Section 3.4 of this report, eligibility rules were modified in the first 
follow-up to reduce the likelihood that LEP students would be excluded in the sample freshening process. 
With support from the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs (OBEMLA), the 
student questionnaire was translated into Spanish; because a translation of the cognitive tests was not 
feasible, students completing the Spanish questionnaire were not pressed to attempt to complete the test 
component. 

LEPs who entered the sample through the Base Year Ineligibles Study, At the same time, 
the same modified eligibility rules were applied retroactively to a sample of base year language-excluded 
students. Base year language-excluded students whose English proficiency status had changed such that 
they now were able to complete the survey forms were administered the English-language version of the 
first follow-up student questionnaire. Cognitive test data were not collected for this group (although were 
tested in the second follow-up in 1992). The 532 students who would have been chosen for the base year 
except for language barriers to their participation are represented (with appropriate adjustment to their 
weights) in the base year ineligibles study by 204 individuals. 

Of those 204 individuals, 132 were reclassified as eligible for participation in NELS:88, 21 were 
out of the country at the time of the first follow-up (an attempt will be made to relocate all 1990 out-of- 
country students in the second follow-up, since some may have returned), 40 were classified as still 
ineligible (these cases will be reassessed in the second follow-up) and eleven of the 204 cases were not 
successfully screened. Students with a base year language barrier who were reclassified were 
administered the first follow-up student questionnaire in Spanish or English, or the dropout questionnaire 
if they were school-leavers. Enrollment status data was gathered for base year excluded students who 
were classified as being still unable to complete the NELS:88 survey forms. 

LEP students brought in through the freshening process appear on all releases of the first follow- 
up files. First follow-up data for base year language ineligibles who have become eligible do not appear 
on the initial public release file but do appear on the first follow-up file included in the final combined 
base year and first follow-up and second follow-up data set (released fall of 1994). Since it was not 
necessary to exclude any freshened students for language reasons and cases representing about 65 percent 
of the base year language exclusions became eligible for the first follow-up, the net effect of these 
additions to the data will be to substantially reduce undercoverage of current and former limited English- 
proficient students. However, bias is at best but modestly reduced for the cognitive test data. This is 
the case because some of the freshened LEP students did not complete the cognitive tests, nor did any 
of the reclassified base year excluded students (whose questionnaire results will later be added to the first 
follow-up data files) complete the test battery. Data users should take these potential biases into account 
in their analyses. 



32 Three had to be excluded because they had physical or mental disabilities that precluded their 
participation, and eleven were temporarily ineligible (out of scope for the first follow-up because thouQh 
in the country at the time of freshening, they were outside the country at the time of data collection). 
The other 1 58 entered the first follow-up sample. 
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3.7.1.3 Undercoverage of Students with Disabilities 

There is significant undercoverage in the NELS:88 data of that portion of the special education 
population that is most severely mentally or physically disabled. 33 Undercoverage bias may also affect 
certain estimates for racial or gender subgroups that have large numbers of students in the excluded 
category. (Our data show, for example, that blacks and males are disproportionately represented in the 
class of students excluded owing to mental handicaps). Coverage of this population will be improved for 
the first follow-up by the fact that in the base year ineligibles study, ten of the 23 students excluded 
because of physical barriers to participation, and 140 of the 322 students who had been excluded because 
of mental barriers to participation, were reclassified as eligible. However, it is our sense that very few 
of these students actually "changed" substantially between rounds; rather, most reclassifications reflected 
the process of taking a second look at students at the margin between eligible and ineligible, and 
aggressively pursuing status information from their special education teachers that would permit a more 
accurate assessment to be made of their ability to complete at least the student questionnaire. 
Overwhelmingly, the reclassified students would appear to be those with learning disabilities or emotional 
disturbances, rather than the mentally retarded. Hence students with severe or profound impairments are 
not represented in the NELS:88 data. 

Estimates based on the members of the ineligibles sample are also subject to limitations. By and 
large, the NELS:88 samples of eligible and ineligible language-excluded students, when combined, 
provide excellent population coverage. However, for the severely physically and mentally disabled 
populations, there are two potential sources of exclusion in addition to school-level classification as 
ineligible. These further sources of undercoverage are (1) exclusion of schools - special purpose schools 
for the handicapped were excluded from the base year sampling frame and (2) the exclusion of ungraded 
classrooms in what was by definition a sample of eighth graders. 

3,7,L4 Test Score Undercoverage of Dropouts. 

Data users are reminded that no special nonresponse adjusted weight was created for cases with 
a completed questionnaire but without a cognitive test. As in the base year, cognitive test completion 
rates were sufficiently high (of 18,221 participating students, 17,352 completed both the questionnaire 
and the cognitive test battery) that such a weight was not needed. However, the high overall rate of test 
completion does not apply to dropouts. While 91 percent of identified dropouts provided questionnaire 
data, cognitive tests were completed by only half of the sample members who completed a full or 
abbreviated dropout questionnaire. 34 Of course, base year test score data are available for most of the 
individuals for whom first follow-up test results were not obtained. It would, however, be inadvisable 
to, for example, draw conclusions about test score gains between 1988 and 1990 for dropouts as a 



K.S.McGrew, M.Thurlow, and A.Spiegel (1993) estimate that eighth graders excluded in the NELS:88 
base year represent 36 percent of handicapped eighth graders in regular schools, and that about 40 
percent of students with disabilities were excluded from the 1988 NAEP sample ("An Investigation of 
the Exclusion of Students With Disabilities in National Data Collection Programs" in Educational 
Evaluation and Policy Analysis, Fall 1993, 15(3).) 

By design, dropouts administered the abbreviated or modified dropout questionnaires [28% of the dropout 
sample] were not asked to complete the cognitive test battery; for these sample members only the 
standard classification variables and a number of key items that differentiate the in-school and out-of- 
school populations are available for analysis. However, more comprehensive information was gathered 
for these individuals in 1 992, when they completed the second follow-up student or dropout questionnaire 
and cognitive test battery. 
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separate group, given the amount of 1990 test data tl at are missing (see Chapter 6 for a discussion of bias 
in the dropout test-taking sample). 

3.7.2 Item Nonresponse 

Item nonresponse occurs when a respondent fails to complete certain items on the survey 
instrument, While bias associated with unit nonresponse has been controlled by making adjustments to 
case weights, item nonresponse has generally not been compensated for in the NELS:88 student 
component data set. There are three exceptions to this generalization. 

The first exception is machine editing, through which, occasionally, certain nonresponse problems 
are rectified by imposing interitem consistency, particularly by forcing logical agreement between filter 
and dependent questions. Thus, for example, the missing response to a filter question can often be 
inferred if the dependent question has been answered. Because the edited files were used in the 
nonresponse analysis reported below, this adjustment to item nonresponse is reflected in the results of the 
analysis. 

The second exception is that some key student classification variables have been constructed in 
part from additional sources of information when student data are missing. Thus, data from school 
records (for example, student sex or race/ethnicity as given on the sampling roster) or other respondent 
sources (for example, the parent questionnaire) have been used to replace missing student data. Because 
composite variables were not included in the nonresponse analysis, this adjustment of missing data is not 
reflected in the statistics reported below. 

The third exception is the language series filter question F1S54. Base year data (from BYS21) 
were imported into the first follow-up files in order to resolve, when possible, missing cases - w. 
particular, to identify respondents who should have legitimately skipped the dependent items in the 
language series. This adjustment to nonresponse is reflected in the item statistics reported below. 

A further point to note is that there may be some hidden nonresponse in the NELS:88 
questionnaires that is impossible to quantify. This is the case because for many questions, a "mark all 
that apply" format was used. While such a format results in slightly less burden to the respondent, it also 
makes it impossible to distinguish between a negative response and nonresponse. This conflation of 
negative response and nonresponse creates the potential for nonresponse biases that cannot be measured 
and thus cannot become the basis for precise warnings to users about the limitations of data. 

A final point to note is that, implicitly, unit nonresponse is a further source of missing item data- 
that is, nonparticipatin? students complete no questionnaire items. Weights accommodate student 
nonresponse by projecting questionnaire data to the full population, with appropriate adjustments for 
defined subgroups. However, they cannot compensate for the bias that arises if nonrespondents would 
have answere 2 the questionnaire differently than respondents. For this reason, "total response" should 
be thought of as the survey (unit) response rate times the item response rate. (For example, given a cross- 
sectional weighted 1990 student response rate of 91 percent, and an item response rate of 93 percent, total 
response would be 85 percent.) 

Student questionnaire item nonresponse is discussed below. For further details of item 
nonresponse on on the first follow-up student instrument and other first follow-up instruments, see the 
respective user's manuals. 
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3.7.2.1 Student Questionnaire Item Nonresponse 

Table 3.7a shows descriptive statistics for item nonresponse for the student questionnaire overall 
and for items grouped into categories depending upon their position in the questionnaire, the topic they 
addressed, and whether they were part of a skip or filter pattern. 

The mean item nonresponse rate for the NELS:88 first follow-up student questionnaire is 6.97 
percent, compared to 4.7 percent on the base year instrument. 

A factor influencing item nonresponse rates in the first follow-up documents-a factor that 
impacted dramatically on the dropout instrument but that had only a marginal influence (just under one 
percent) on overall item response in the student questionnaire-was the administration of several different 
versions of the student and dropout questionnaires. The various versions of the questionnaires differed 
in the number of questions being asked of respondents. For purposes of item response analyses, questions 
not appearing on the abbreviated or modified student or dropout questionnaires were treated as if they 
were intended to be asked of the participating sample member. This was done so that the total impact on 
estimation of missing information— whether the information was missing by design, or by respondent 
omirsion or error-could be assessed. Hence, completed abbreviated or modified interviews were included 
in the denominator of the item response formula used in this analysis. Out of the 18,221 student 
respondents, only 218 or 1.2 percent completed either a modified or Abbreviated student questionnaire. 
While over a quarter of dropouts received an abbreviated instrument, only items that were completed by 
all dropout sample members (that is, items that were on both the abbreviated and regular instrument) were 
included on the student component data file. (All other items on the dropout questionnaire are represented 
in the separate dropout component data file.) 
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Table 3.7a: Percent Nonresponse on the Student Data File by Various Item Characteristics 



Standard Number 

Domain Average Deviation Minimum Maximum of Items 

Overall 6.97 8.64 .00 63.50 475 
Position 

First Third 4.31 3.51 .00 11.77 164 

Second Third 8.54 13.12 .60 63.50 178 

LastThird 8.15 3.39 .91 22.73 133 

Topic (in order of appearance in the questionnaire) 

Schl Experiences 4.47 3.18 .00 11.77 235 

Future Plans 3.89 2.43 .60 8.52 44 

Language Use 34.18 25.07 .65 63.50 22 

Opinions, Attitudes 6.69 1.76 1.33 13.39 96 

Background 6.68 .57 6.33 7.34 3 

Money and Work 10.93 2.69 6.57 13.93 5 

Family 8.86 3.35 .91 22.73 70 

Filtered 

No 5.62 3.35 .00 14.69 385 

Yes 12.73 17.66 1.67 63.50 90 



Table 3.7b 
Percent item nonresponse by topicJ area 



Fl Non- BY Non- BY 

Topic Response Response Position 

(1) School Experiences 4.5 6.9 (7) 

(2) Future Plans 3.9 2.5 (5) 

(3) Language Use 34.2 5.0 (2) 

(4) Opinions, Attitudes 6.7 1.6 (4) 

(5) Background 6.7 3.0 (1) 

(6) Money and Work 10.9 0.9 (6) 

(7) Family 8.9 3.4 (3) 
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IV. Data Collection 

This chapter describes the data collection procedures for student, dropout, school administrator, 
and teacher survey instruments. 

4.1 Base Year Data Collection 

The base year survey collected data from students, parents, teachers, and school administrators. 
Self-administered questionnaires and tests were the principal mode of data collection. Completion rates 
based on sample eligibility for each instrument are listed in Table 4.1-1. Completion rates by sampling 
strata are presented in Tables 4.4-2 and 4.4-3. 



Table 4.1-1 

Summary of NELS:88 base year completion rates 



Instrument 


Completed 


Weighted 


Unweighted 


Student questionnaires 


24,599 


93.41% 


93.05% 


Student tests 


23,701 


96.53%' 


96.35%' 


Parent questionnaires 


22,651 


93.70% 


92.08% 


Teacher ratings of students 


23,188 


95.91 % b 


94.26% b 


Teacher questionnaires 


5,193 


NA 


91.40% 


School admin, questionnaire 


1,035 


98.92% 


98.38% 



• Percentages of cases for which a student questionnaire was obtained for which a cognitive test was 
also obtained. 

b Indicates a coverage rate. See section 4.4. 



4.2 Base Year Pre-Data Collection Activities 

Before the data collection effort could begin, it was first necessary to secure from the 
administrator of each sampled school a commitment to participate in the study. Several levels of 
cooperation were sought before school administrators were approached. The first level involved contacting 
key educational organizations. The Education Information Advisory Council (EI AC) of the Council for 
Chief State School Officers was asked to give its approval for the project. Contact was also made with 
the National Catholic Education Association (NCEA) and the National Association of Independent Schools 
(NAIS) in order to inform them of the study and to solicit their endorsements. 
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For public schools the next step involved contacting the Chief State School Officer (usually the 
state Superintendent of Schools) of each state to explain the objectives of the study and the data collection 
procedures, especially those for protecting individual and institutional confidentiality. Once approval was 
obtained at the state level, contact was made with District Superintendents and, upon receipt of district 
approval, contact was made with the school principals. Wherever selected private schools were organized 
into an administrative hierarchy, for example, Catholic school dioceses, a "courtesy" call to request 
permission to contact the principal of the Catholic school was placed at the higher level before the school 
principal or other chief administrator was actually approached. 

Within each cooperating school, principals were asked to designate a school coordinator who 
would serve as a liaison between NORC staff, and selected respondents-the school administrator, 
students, teachers, and parents. The school coordinator, who was often a guidance counselor or senior 
teacher, but sometimes the principal or assistant principal, handled all requests for data and materials, 
as well as all logistical arrangements for data collection on the school premises. Included among these 
responsibilities was annotating the list of sampled students to identify students whose physical or learning 
handicaps or linguistic disabilities would preclude participation in the survey. Coordinators were asked 
to classify all eligible students as Hispanic, Asian-Pacific Islander, or "other" (neither Hispanic nor 
Asian-Pacific Islander), and to distribute parent*! permission forms to sampled students. 



4.3 Base Year Student Data Collection Activities 

Student questionnaires and tests were administered in group sessions to roughly twenty-three 
students in each of the schools in the core and augmentation samples. Telephone interviews were 
conducted for a small number of students who were unable to participate in the group-administered 
sessions. Parents who initially refused to grant permission for their child to participate in the study, but 
who later consented when contacted by an NORC representative, usually allowed their child to complete 
a questionnaire by telephone. Given the mode of administration, test data were not collected for these 
students. 

NORC organized an Orientation Day for 158 schools that requested it or for schools that were 
deemed likely to particularly benefit from it. 38 The Orientation Day was usually arranged one or two 
weeks prior to the administration of the student questionnaire and tests. During these sessions, sampled 
students were informed about the objectives of NELS:88, its voluntary nature, and the measures to be 
used to ensure respondent confidentiality. Students were also briefed about the tasks and procedures that 
would be followed in administering the questionnaire and tests. 

Base year student data were collected from students 39 in the core and state augmentation sample 
schools between February 1 and June 30, 1988. Selected eighth graders within each school were gathered 
in a group session on the scheduled Survey Day. Two NORC field staff members, a "team leader" and 
a clerical assistant, were responsible for overseeing the administration of the questionnaires and tests 
during the planned session. 



38 Orientation days were originally planned for all schools. However, the NELS:88 base year field test 
indicated that orientation days for eighth grade students would not significantly affect participation rates 
in most schools. (See Ingels, S. J., et al., National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988: Field Test 
Report NORC, 1987; ERIC ED 289-897.) 

39 Student sample selection procedures are discussed in the NELS.-88 Base Year Sample Design Report. 
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Survey administration, normally conducted in a school classroom or library, consisted of several 
steps. Students were instructed to first complete the student questionnaire. A ten-minute break followed, 
during which time NORC field staff began their review of the questionnaires for completeness (i.e., 
checked for missing or multiple-response critical items). 40 Upon completion of the questionnaires, an 
85 minute battery of cognitive tests was administered. The tests consisted of four timed sections devoted 
to mathematics, reading, science, and social studies (history /government). Once the test battery was 
completed, an attempt was made to retrieve missing (or inappropriately marked) questionnaire items 
before the student left the classroom. 

At the end of the session, arrangements were made to conduct make-up sessions for students who 
were scheduled, but unable to attend Survey Day. If fewer than five students were scheduled for a 
Make-Up Day, the school coordinator was asked to handle the arrangements and oversee its 
administration. 41 When five or more students were scheduled, or in instances where the school 
coordinator was unavailable to conduct a Make-Up Day, NORC representatives arranged a return visit 
to the school. 

4*4 Base Year Data Collection Results 

Tables 4.4-1 through 4.4-4 summarize the data collection results for the NELS:88 base year 
study. Table 4.4-1 reviews the school sample selections and sample realization. The final sample size was 
approximately equal to the original target number of schools. Approximately 70 percent of the original 
selections cooperated. To reach the target number of schools in each stratum, replacement schools were 
drawn from within the same stratum into the sample when those originally selected refused to participate. 
The tables that follow (Table 4.4-2 and Table 4.4-4) present three sets of completion statistics for the four 
study components that constituted the NELS:88 base year core sample. The statistics are presented 
according to the sampling stratification variables. 

Table 4.4-2 displays weighted and unweighted completion rates based on the overall study/sample 
design in which the participating student constitutes the basic unit of analysis. For purposes of this table, 
the completion rate was calculated as the ratio of the number of completed interviews divided by the 
number of in scope sample members. Note that the student population is, in the strictest sense, the sole 
independent sample, and that the other populations, such as the parent and teacher, are defined in relation 
to participating students. Because the parent or teacher of a base year student nonparticipant was defined 
as out-of-scope (even though they may have completed questionnaires), these out-of-scope respondents 
have been subtracted from both tine numerator and the denominator in the response rate calculation. Given 
this definition of response rate, weighted completion rates exceed 93 percent for each class of respondents 
as well as for the teacher ratings of students. 42 



40 An NORC field staff member was instructed to rev : ?w the questionnaires to ensure that all critical items 
were completed. A specially designated oval indicating "no retrieval" was marked whenever the missing 
data could not be retrieved due to respondent refusal or inability to clarify an inappropriate response. 

41 To ensure respondent confidentiality, school coordinators were prohibited from reviewing the student 
questionnaire for completeness. Instead, the review was conducted by NORC staff in Chicago, and 
missing data were retrieved by telephone. 

42 The statistics given for teachers represent a student coverage rate rather than a teacher response rate. 
Reports were sought from two teachers of each student. The teacher ratings statistics in Table 4.4-2 
depict the percentage of base year participating students for whom observations were obtained from one 
or more teachers. 
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Table 4.4-3, in contrast, presents the weighted and unweighted completion rates for each survey 
based on the initial sample selections-that is, the response rate denominator includes base year 
nonparticipants, even though the parents and teachers of base year nonparticipant respondents were 
defined as out of scope. Utilizing this definition, the completion rates decrease by several points to around 
the 90 percent mark. Because in both instances ineligible (or out-of-scope) schools and students were 
removed from the sample prior to data collection, completion rates are computed directly by simply 
dividing the number of participating respondent/schools by the number of selections. As in Table 4.4-2, 
a student coverage rate is given for the teacher survey rattier than a teacher response rate. 

Table 4.4-4 presents the same base year completion rates for all base year sample members 
retained in the first follow-up (N = 19,646). By definition, completion rates do not include base year 
nonrespondents' parents and teachers who completed a questionnaire. The sampling strata correspond 
to the base year school, as do the completion rates. 
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4,5 First Follow-Up Data Collection 

Summary of Procedures and Results. In the spring of 1990, the first follow-up survey gathered 
a second wave of data from the eighth grade cohort of 1988, the majority of whom were enrolled in tenth 
grade, and a first wave of data from freshened students (that is, selected students who were enrolled in 
tenth grade in the spring terra of 1990, but not enrolled in eighth grade in the base year). Again, as in 
the base year, two teachers of each sampled student and students' current school principal were asked to 
complete, respectively, a teacher and school administrator questionnaire. Sample members who had 
dropped out of school, and remained so at the time of data collection, were administered the dropout 
questionnaire and cognitive test battery. Self-administered questionnaires remained the principal mode 
of data collection for all respondent populations. 

In-school data collection methods adhered closely to those used in the base year survey. Although 
the data collection procedures employed in the first follow-up were modeled after those of the base year, 
the design of the study necessitated several activities that had not been performed previously. First, in 
order to select the first follow-up sample, an extensive locating effort was undertaken. Second, the base 
year sample was "freshened" to generate a representative sample of the tenth grade class of 1990. Third, 
off-campus survey sessions, similar to those used in HS&B, were scheduled to administer the student or 
dropout questionnaire to sample members who were currently not enrolled in a first follow-up school at 
the time of data collection. And fourth, to obtain a more precise estimate of the rate of dropping out for 
the eighth grade cohort of 1988, a subsample of first follow-up nonrespondents (and of base year 
ineligible students) was further pursued. 

Overall, data collection activities for the first follow-up survey were executed in four phases 
which spanned two years (see Figure 4-1). The first and second phases of the study were conducted from 
January to December of 1989 and involved the pre-data collection activities of securing state, district (for 



Table 4.5-1 

Summary of NELS:88 first follow-up completion rates 



Completed 


Weighted 


Unweighted 


18,221 


91.21% 


94.18% 


17,352 


94.14%" 


95.23%" 


1,043 


90.97% 


89.84% 


522 


48.56%' 


50.05%" 


17,663 


91.97% 


96.94% 


1,291 


NA 


97.07% 


15,908 


88.5% 


88.7% 



Instrument 

Student questionnaires 
Student tests 
Dropout questionnaires 
Dropout tests 

School admin. questionnaire b 
School admin, questionnaire 
Teacher questionnaire 

■ Percentages of cases for which a student/dropout questionnaire was obtained for which a cognitive 
test was also obtained. 

b Coverage rate for participants who also have a completed school administrator questionnaire. Teacher 
questionnaire completion also represents a coverage rate-student participants who have one or more 
completed teacher questionnaires. 
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public schools) and school permission to conduct the study, "tracing," enrollment verification, and sample 
freshening. Phase three, conducted from late January to July of 1990, constituted the main data collection 
effort. Phase four (January to June of 1991) constituted a second data collection effort. 

The number of completed instruments and completion rates based on sample eligibility for each 
instrument are summarized in Table 4.5-1 (above). For readers who desire more information about first 
follow-up data collection procedures, Sections 4.6 and 4.7 of this chapter supply full details. Completion 
rates for all first follow-up components (except the teacher survey) and response rates by component for 
1988-1990 panel members and 1990 tenth grade cohort are presented in section 4.9. 



4.6 First Follow-Up Pre-Data Collection Activities 

Phase 1 . Conducted from January to June of 1989, Phase 1 of the first follow-up survey 
encompassed the pre-data collection activities of tracing sample members to their 1990 school of 
attendance, and securing state, district, and school permission to conduct the study. 

Since the vast majority of the base year sample would change schools between eighth and tenth 
grades, an extensive student tracing effort was undertaken. The primary purpose of tracing was to locate 
and define the first follow-up student sample and its associated schools. As described in Chapter III, 
selection of the student sample (through which first follow-up schools were selected) was based on sample 
member clustering, with the objective of selecting approximately 21 ,500 base year sample members while 
restricting the number of schools in which survey sessions would be conducted to roughly 1,500. In 
order to draw the first follow-up sample it was, therefore, necessary to definitively identify sample 
member clustering within the 3,362 schools to which base year sample members reported they would 
matriculate. Specifically, tracing was accomplished through sample members' base year reported 1989- 
1990 school of attendance, and involved contacting schools directly and verifying sample members' 
enrollment. A second purpose of tracing was to serve as a beginning point for measuring the fluid 
process of dropping in and out of school. 43 

Tracing began in the base year through a student questionnaire item that asked respondents to 
name, in order of probability, the two schools they were most likely to attend during the 1989-1990 
academic year. Collectively, the 24,599 base year respondents (who in the base year attended one of 
1,052 eighth grade schools) reported 3,362 first choice schools. For cost reasons, school-based tracing 
occurred only in first choice ("most likely") or "nominated" schools enrolling three or more base year 
sample members. Of the 24,599 base year respondents, 92 percent (N= 22,63 1) nominated a school that 
at least three other respondents also nominated. In January of 1989, students who reported attending a 



43 Since one of the major phenomena to be studied in the first follow-up was school leaving prior to 
graduation, sample members' enrollment status was repeatedly assessed throughout the various phases 
of the study. Specifically, enrollment status data were gathered at three temporally distinct periods of 
time: during the spring of 1 989 when sample members were traced to their 1 989 school of enrollment; 
during the fall of 1989 after the student sample was finalized and NORC interviewers re-contacted first 
follow-up schools to freshen the sample; and during the spring of 1990 when the data were collected. 
This repeated assessment of enrollment served two purposes. First, it provided researchers with a 
measure of within-study dropout and stopout events. Second, it provided NORC field staff with the 
timeliest address information available for, typically, the hardest to locate respondents. However, 
continuous dropout event history data are not available. Release of high school transcript data collected 
in the second follow-up will, however, permit additional dropout events to be identified, and the 
relationship of course completion to dropping out to be modeled. 
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school with fewer than three base year sample members (2V= 1 ,968) and non-respondents (jV= 1 ,833) were 
mailed a postage paid return postcard which asked them to confirm that they were indeed attending the 
school they had nominated in the base year, or provide the name and address of the school they would 
be attending during the 1989-1990 school year. After four weeks, 30 percent (N= 1,140) of these sample 
members had returned a postcard. 

For the 22,63 1 base year sample members who were attending a school with a student cluster size 
of 3 or more, traci g was accomplished through a personal visit to the school. From March 1 to June 
30 of 1989, field interviewers conducted on-site verification of enrollment at 1,662 schools enrolling 3 
or more base year sample members. Equipped with a roster of base year sample members who reported 
that they would be attending the school, interviewers explained to the school principal or vice principal 
the reason for their visit (which included an explanation of the study's research objectives), and verified 
sample member enrollment. If a sample member was not enrolled at his or her first choice school, 
interviewers contacted, in order of the likelihood of attendance, the sample members' second choice 
school, the school most frequently named by his or her eighth grade classmates (called the modal school), 
if different from the sample members first and second choice schools, and finally, the sample member 
at home. 44 

After 18 weeks of tracing, 99 percent (N= 26,211) of the base year sample had been located. 
As Figure 4-2 illustrates, with 80 percent of the base year sample traced to their nominated school, 
students' 1988 reports of the school they would be most likely to attend in 1990 proved reasonably 
reliable. Of the remaining sample members (20%), 87.3 percent were located at a school other than their 
first or second choice school or modal school, 4.7 percent were verified dropouts, 1 percent were 
identified by school officials as dropouts but were not confirmed as such, 2.4 percent were deemed 
unlocatable, 3 percent were deemed ineligible to participate in the first follow-up study (e.g., de eased, 
moved out of the country), and 1 percent, cumulatively, were found to be institutionalized or studying 
at home. Figure 4-3 compares tracing results for base year respondents and non-respondents. 

A second activity occurring simultaneously with tracing was school contacting. After confirming 
with school officials that 1 1 or more sample members were enrolled in the school, permission to conduct 
the first follow-up survey was sought from the school principal. 45 As in the base year, however, before 
a commitment to participate in the study was requested from school principals, approval to conduct the 
study was first sought from education governing bodies several levels above individual schools. 



For postcard non-respondents, the majority of whom were base year non-respondents, tracing continued 
through their assigned modal school, and if unsuccessful, at all other first and/or second choice schools 
named by their eighth grade classmates. At the end of tracing, 93 percent of base year non-respondents 
(/V= 1,701) had been successfully located. 

Prior to tracing, a frequency distribution of student cluster sizes showed that approximately 75 percent 
of the base year respondents attended a school enrolling 1 1 or more sample members. As part of the 
sampling strategy, it was deemed, a priori, that these 1 8,1 03 students and their associated 856 schools 
would be sampled with certainty. As such, only principals of schools with student cluster sizes of 1 1 or 
more (i.e., certainty schools) were asked during the spring of 1989 to participate in the study. After 
tracing, and identifying sample member clustering, sample members who were enrolled in schools with 
cluster sizes ranging from 1 to 10 were subsampled. The principals of these subsample sch< jIs were 
asked during the fall of 1989 to participate in the study. 
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Figure 4-3 Final Tracing Results 
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For public schools, the Chief State School Officer of each state, was first contacted, then the 
District Superintendent of each district that oversaw a school in which a NELS:88 sample member was 
enrolled was contacted. At both the state and district levels, officials were informed of the study's 
purpose, data collection procedures, and future tracing activities. The same contacting procedures were 
followed with private schools if they also were organized into an administrative hierarchy, such as 
Catholic school dioceses. 

Just prior to contacting state and district or diocesan officials, endorsement of the study was 
sought from key educational organizations. Again, as in the base year, approval for the first follow-up 
survey was requested and obtained from the Education Information Advisory Council (EIAC) of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, the National Catholic Education Association (NCEA), and the 
National Association of Independent Schools (NAIS). Endorsements were received as well from the 
American Association of School Administrators (AASA), the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals (NASSP), and the National School Boards Association (NSBA). 

Table 4.6-1 summarizes the results of district or diocese and school contacting. The final first 
follow-up core sample was enrolled in 1,109 public and 249 Catholic or other private schools which fell 
under the jurisdiction of 885 districts and dioceses. Of the 885 districts and dioceses contacted, 99.2 
percent (iV=878) agreed to participate in the study. School contacting proved equally successful with 
99.2 percent (JV= 1,347) of the 1,358 eligible first follow-up schools granting permission for the first 
follow-up to be conducted in their school. 



Table 4.6-1 

Summary of NELS:88 first follow-up district/diocese and school contacting 



District/Diocese 
Contacting : 

Public 

Catholic/ 

Other Private 



Eligible 
Sample* 



827 
58 



Agreed to 
Participate 



820 
58 



Cooperation 
Rate 



99.2% 
100.0% 



School Contacting : 
Public 
Catholic/ 
Other Private 



1,109 
249 



1,100 
247 



99.2% 
99.2% 



Number of phase 1 subsampled schools (N= 1,468) that had at least one core sample member 
still enrolled at the end of the school contacting phase, phase 2, of the study. 
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Phase 2 . After tracing was completed and the first follow-up student sample was finalized, all 
first follow-up schools were contacted again in the fall of 1989 to re-verify student enrollment, freshen 
the core and state augmentation student samples, schedule Survey Day sessions, and for small cluster size 
schools (i.e., schools with fewer than 1 1 sample members), secure permission to participate in the study. 
Phase 2 was conducted from September 4 to December 15, 1989. 

In the fall of 1989, NORC field interviewers personally visited all 1,468 first follow-up core 
schools identified after subsampling. 4 * During this visit, interviewers first asked school principals to 
appoint a school coordinator who would serve as a liaison between the school and NORC, and assist 
interviewers with such activities as sample freshening, distribution and collection of survey materials, and 
verification of student enrollment. Principals were also asked to schedule a Survey Day and Make-Up 
Day date sometime between February 1 and June 30, 1990. During this same visit, interviewers re- 
verified students' enrollment, and gathered additional locating information, such as a new home address 
or name of new school, for students who were no longer enrolled in the school. 

Another major activity conducted during this visit was sample freshening. At all schools enrolling 
core sample members, the sample was augmented to obtain, collectively, a representative sample of the 
tenth grade class of 1990 (see Chapter III for the details of and rationale behind sample freshening). 

4.7 First Follow-Up Student and Dropout Data Collection Activities 

First follow-up data collection followed phase 1 and 2 activities of tracing and securing 
cooperation, and waS undertaken in two phases: phase 3 (January to July, 1990) and phase 4 (January 
to June, 1991). 

Phase 3 . Student questionnaires and cognitive tests were administered to sample members who 
were currently enrolled in school (including stopouts, that is, temporary dropouts who had returned to 
school) 47 either through an in-school or off-campus group survey session. In -school survey sessions 
were held from January 26 to June 30, 1990. Student questionnaires and cognitive tests were administered 
in group sessions to approximately 13 students in each of the participating core and augmentation schools. 
(The average group session for School Effectiveness Study schools was approximately 30 students.) As 
of March 30, 1990, approximately 75 percent of first follow-up schools, which accounted for 90 percent 
of the first follow-up core sample, or 17,315 core sample members, had held a Survey Day. 

Off-campus survey sessions, typically attended by one to three students, were conducted primarily 
from April 1 to July 27, 1990. Students who had transferred to new schools, or who had missed both 
Survey Day and Make-Up Day, or who were enrolled in schools that had refused to participate in the 
study were invited to off-campus sessions and administered the student questionnaire and cognitive tests. 
Dropouts were also asked to attend these sessions, and often were surveyed alongside sample members 
who were currently enrolled in school. 



This number includes School Effectiveness Study schools which are also "core" sample schools. Some 
248 first follow-up schools in the 30 largest MSAs were selected for the school effects study. In these 
schools, the first follow-up core sample was augmented to obtain a numerically robust and within-school 
representative sample of students. An approximate selection probability will be simulated for each school. 

A stopout was defined as a sample member who had dropped out of school between survey day 1988 
and survey day 1990, but who had returned to school by the time an NORC field interviewer contacted 
the sample member to be surveyed. 
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Telephone interviews, with a modified version of the student or dropout questionnaire, 4 * were 
conducted with a small portion (1.2%) of sample members who could not attend an off-campus survey 
session. Given the mode of administration, test data were not collected for these sample members. 

Phase 4 . In order to derive a more precise dropout rate for the 1988 eighth grade cohort, a 
second data collection effort was undertaken in the spring of 1991. Between January 2 and June 15, 
1991, the population of sample members who missed both Survey Day and Make-Up Day or who were 
no longer enrolled in their phase 3 school and remained unlocated, was subsampled, pursued, and 
administered either an abbreviated student or dropout questionnaire (depending upon school enrollment 
status) either over the telephone or in person. 

Sample members previously identified as dropouts (i.e., pre-identified dropouts) by a school 
official but who had not been surveyed by the close of the main data collection period were also pursued 
during this lime. Pre-identified dropouts were administered either an abbreviated student (if they had 
returned to school) or dropout questionnaire through either telephone or in-person interviews. Cognitive 
tests were not administered to any sample members interviewed during phase 4. 

Table 4.7-1 shows the number and type of sample members who were administered the different 
versions of the first follow-up questionnaires in the two data collection periods. Overall, 99.8 percent 
of student respondents and 75.4 percent of dropout respondents were surveyed during the initial data 
collection period and received a fiill or slightly modified version of the questionnaire (either student or 
dropout). Respondents who received the full version of the student or dropout questionnaire also were 
administered a cognitive test battery. The remaining 0.2 percent of student respondents and 24.6 percent 
of dropout respondents completed either an abbreviated student or dropout questionnaire and no cognitive 
test battery one year later. Given the nature of the abbreviated questionnaires, toward the end of the 
second data collection effort, NORC interviewers were allowed to interview proxies. Of the 34 students 
surveyed during phase 4, eight interviews were conducted with a proxy. Of the 256 dropouts interviewed 
during phase 4, 63 interviews were conducted with a proxy. Interviewers were instructed to select a 
proxy that was "someone who has had recent and prolonged contact with the respondent and who is close 
enough to be able to answer the questions in the abbreviated questionnaire. For example, you should 
probably pick a live-in girl/boy friend over a parent." 

A hierarchy of most knowledgeable individuals was established. This hierarchy was (1) 
parents/stepparents/other adult guardian of respondent; (2) husband/wife of respondent; (3) 
boyfriend/girlfriend of respondent; (4) brother/sister of respondent; (5) other relative of respondent; (6) 
other knowledgeable acquaintance of respondent. 

4.7,1 First Follow-Up Student Survey and Cognitive Tests 

In-School Survey Sessions . From January 26 to June 30, 1990, in-school survey sessions or 
"Survey Days" were held in all core schools still enrolling first follow-up sample members. On Survey 
Day, two NORC field representatives, a "team leader" and clerical assistant, supervised sampled students 
as they completed a self-administered new student supplement, if applicable, student questionnaire and 
cognitive test battery during a three hour long session. 

In general, Survey Day procedures paralleled those used in the base year. Once all sampled 
students were assembled in the Survey Day venue, which was usually a classroom or library, the team 



48 The first follow-up student and dropout questionnaires were modified to facilitate administration of the 
instruments over the telephone. 
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leader took attendance and checked for outstanding parental permission forms. Students in each session 
were then instructed to first complete a self-administered new student supplement, if they received one 49 , 
and then, a student questionnaire. A ten minute break followed during which time NORC field staff 
reviewed participants* questionnaires for completeness (i.e., checked for missing or illegitimate multiple 
responses to single-response critical items). 50 Immediately following the break, students were 
administered an 85 minute cognitive test battery. As in the base year, the test consisted of four timed 
sections covering the subject areas of mathematics, reading, science, and social studies 
(history/government). Upon completion of the cognitive test battery, a second attempt was made to 
retrieve missing (or inappropriately marked) questionnaire items before students left the classroom. 

At the close of Survey Day, NORC field staff made arrangements for a Make-Up Day to be held 
for first follow-up sample members who did not participate in the survey session. If 5 or fewer students 
did not participate, the school coordinator was asked to supervise Make-Up Day. 51 If more than 5 
students were scheduled, or the school coordinator was unavailable to conduct Make-Up Day, the NORC 
team leader returned to the school to conduct the session. 

In order to engage the interest of sample members, a NELS:88 student newsletter was distributed 
four weeks prior to Survey Day. The newsletter, accompanied by a parental permission form, highlighted 
major findings from the base year, discussed the purpose and importance of the study, its voluntary 
nature, and the procedures that would be followed to ensure confidentiality. Also to ensure a high 
turnout on Survey Day, NORC representatives, with the assistance of the school coordinator, developed 
a plan for tracking students who, although present in school that day, might be missing from the survey 
session. A third strategy was the request that Survey Days not be scheduled on Monday or Friday since 
these days are typically high in absences. An average in-school participation rate of 96 percent was 
achieved for the longitudinal (eighth grade cohort) student sample. 

Off-Campus Survey Sessions . Off-campus survey sessions were initially planned as a method 
for surveying students who were enrolled in schools that had refused to participate in the study or who 
had transferred to a school outside the original set of first follow-up schools and dropouts. However, 
if a student who had missed both Survey Day and Make-Up Day resided close to the site of an off- 
campus session, he or she was also invited to attend. Off-campus survey sessions were held from April 
1 to July 27, 1990. 



Base year non-respondents and freshened students received a new student supplement which elicited 
basic demographic information collected in the base year but not in the first follow-up. 

As in the base year, an NORC clerical assistant was instructed to review the questionnaire to ensure that 
all critical items were completed. A specially designated oval indicating "no retrieval" was marked 
whenever the missing data could not be retrieved due to respondent refusal or Inability to clarify an 
inappropriate response. 

To ensure confidentiality, school coordinators were prohibited from reviewing the student questionnaires 
for completeness. 
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NORC field staff contacted qualified students by telephone and invited them to take part in an 
off-campus survey session. Students were reimbursed (up to $20) for travel expenses to and from the 
survey sites. Sessions were conducted using procedures as similar as possible to those of on-campus 
sessions, and were typically scheduled in a public library or community association meeting room. Field 
staff scan-edited completed questionnaires during the testing period and attempted to obtain missing or 
incomplete data before participants left the sites. If a sample member was unable to. attend an off-campus 
group survey session, he or she was surveyed either in person or over the telephone. Because the off- 
campus sessions typically involved only one to three participants, these administrations were handled by 
a single survey representative. 
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4.7.2 Dropout Survey 

The NELS:88 first follow-up dropout survey is perhaps best understood from the perspective 
of the study's overall approach to the study of school leavers. This being so, this section discusses 
the rationale behind the design and methodology of the dropout survey as well as the classification 
scheme and actual data collection procedures employed in the first follow-up. 

Rationale for the First Follow-Up Design . Although another NCES National Education 
Longitudinal Studies (NELS) study series - specifically, High School and Beyond (HS&B) - tracked 
and investigated patterns of school leaving and completion, a number of questions about the process 
of dropping out of and subsequently returning to school could not be addressed through the 
study's design. NELS:88, building upon the experiences of HS&B, was designed to address some 
of these unanswered questions. 

A limitation in the HS&B design was that it began with second semester tenth graders, yet 
many students drop out before the second semester of tenth grade. In an attempt to remedy this 
limitation, NELS:88 began with eighth graders thus providing a baseline immediately prior to entry 
into secondary school. 52 

A further limitation of the HS&B design, related to point two above, is that it excluded 
certain categories of students*, those who dropped out in the course of tenth grade, those with 
language barriers to participation or with physical or mental barriers to participation. These excluded 
students do not enter into the cohort dropout rate obtained from HS&B. 

To address the problem of baseline excluded students, a study of base year ineligible students 
was undertaken in NELS:88 first follow-up. Data gathered on ineligible students has been used to 
produce a correction factor for the NELS:88 eighth grade cohort dropout rate. 53 (For details on the 
research and sample design of the Base Year Ineligible Study, see section 4.7.4 of this chapter and 
chapter VII this document.) 

A further special feature of the NELS: 88 first follow-up dropout survey (employed neither 
in HS&B nor the NELS:88 second follow-up) was the phase 4 tack of taking a special follow-up 
sample of all nonrespondents at the end of normal data collection. NORC screened a 50 percent 
subsample of all nonrespondents who potentially could be "hidden" dropouts (specifically, sample 
members not identified as dropouts by their schools but who did not participate at either the initial 
survey session or at subsequent Make-Up Days; students who were not located at the expected schoo T 
in the initial data collection phase and required further locating). The rationale for screening 
nonrespondents is that later information from records sources may frequently supersede the initial 
phase 3 categorizations given to sample members by schools. (That is, there may be a gap between 



52 NELS-.88, in starting with eighth graders, largely, but not entirely, corrects this limitation in HS&B. M. 
J. Frase {Dropout Rates in the United States: 1988, p. 22. Washington,D.C, NCES 89-609, 1 989), using 
Bureau of the Census CPS data, reports that 12 percent of dropouts have "completed six years of 
elementary school at most"~presumably, this portion of the dropout population would be missed by a 
study such as NELS:88. 

53 A 1 988-1 990 cohort dropout rate (both overall and by subgroups) derived from the base year- eligible and 
-ineligible samples is reported in Kaufman, P., McMillen, M. M., and Whitener, S. D., Dropout Rates in the 
United States: 1990, pp. 1 5-18. (Washington, D. C., NCES 91-053, 1991). 
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the time a student leaves a school, and the time when the origin school receives a request for 
academic transcripts from the destination school; in the meantime, the former student's status is 
unknown, and he/she may mistakenly be assumed to be a dropout.) There is therefore some benefit 
in revisiting the question of enrollment status at a later date when the whereabouts and status of 
missing students/dropouts may more accurately be ascertained. In this connection it is worth noting 
that although the dropout data collection methodology of NELS:88 was close' y modelled on that of 
HS&B, there was one significant difference in procedure. Suppose a sample member was absent on 
survey day and was not a dropout according to the twenty consecutive absences definition, but had 
met the conditions of the dropout definition at the time a second attempt was made to survey the 
individual. HS&B always considered the respondent to be the same status he or she was on the 
school's survey day. However, in NELS:88, if an absent-on-survey-day individual met the official 
dropout definition by the date of the make-up attempt, that individual was surveyed as a dropout. 

Defining Dropouts . The first follow-up applied two levels of definition to distinguish 
between in-school and out-of-school sample members: a classificatory level [a sample member is to 
be classified as a dropout or former dropout (stopout) or a student] and a data collection level (who 
should complete the dropout questionnaire?; who should complete the student questionnaire?). The 
classificatory level carries with it a sampling implication. Dropouts are retained with certainty in 
NELS:88; students are subsampled. A further implication of this two-level approach is that the 
population of students in the survey classified as dropouts at some point between 1988 and 1990, and 
the population of students who were eligible to complete the dropout questionnaire, are not identical. 

Moreover, apart, from regular students, the first follow-up identified and surveyed three 
primary groups of sample members or sample members who were at various degrees of school 
disengagement on a continuum of engagement anchored at the extremes by in-school student status 
and out-of-school dropout status: cohort dropouts-former students who were out of school in the 
spring term of 1990 when contacted to be surveyed; temporary dropouts-whom we will refer to as 
stopouts (former dropouts, who had a dropout episode between spring term 1988 and spring term 
1990, who were back in school in the spring term of 1990); and chronic truants (students who do 
not meet the conditions of the formal dropout definition, but had an exiguous physical presence in 
the classroom). Each of the three populations of interest: dropouts, stopouts, and chronic truants are 
considered in turn below. 

Cohort Dropouts: The primary dropout statistic that NELS:88 was designed to obtain was 
the cohort dropout rate for the eighth grade class of 1988. For purposes of estimating the cohort 
dropout rate, a dropout was defined in terms of the following two conditions: 

1 . an individual who, during the spring of 1990, according to the school (if the sample 
member could not be located), or according to the school and home, is not attending 
school or, more precisely, has not been in school for four consecutive weeks or more 
and is not absent due to accident or illness, 

2. a student who, during the spring of 1990, has been in school less than two weeks 
after a period in which he or she had missed school for four or more consecutive 
weeks not due to accident or illness. 
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Note that this definition requires double-confirmation of enrollment status: both the school 
and the household must agree in their reports that the sample member's school attendance behavior 
conforms to the study's definition of a dropout. 

With respect to actual data collection, only sample members who satisfied conditions 1 and 
2 above were administered a dropout questionnaire. According to this definition, therefore, a sample 
member who was found by the study to be out of school for 4 consecutive weeks or more but had 
returned to school for a period of at least 2 weeks at the time of survey administration in the spring 
of 1990 was not classified as a cohort dropout, and, hence, was not administered a dropout 
questionnaire; rather, the sample member was classified as a stopout (see definition below). 

Unlike HS&B, the first follow-up considered students enrolled in a GED test preparation or 
other alternative program as students rather than dropouts (both for sampling and questionnaire 
administration), regardless of the nature of the alternative program. 54 In the NELS:88 first follow- 
up field test in the spring term of 1989, it was found that when students in alternative programs were 
asked to complete the dropout questionnaire, oftentimes they found it difficult to answer some items 
because these questions implied that they had left or were not in school. As such, it was concluded 
that there may be some reluctance to identify oneself as a dropout when one is a participant in an 
alternative program, and that the student questionnaire -- if one is limited to but two questionnaires - 
- may be the more appropriate survey instrument for alternative program participants to complete. 

In addition to identifying cohort dropouts, the first follow-up also identified, and hence, 
allows for the study of, sample members residing at less extreme points on the school engagement 
continuum. 

Stopouts: At the class ificatory level, "stopouts" are any sample members who demonstrate 
at least one period of dropping out of, and returning to, school. 55 At the data collection level, in 
terms of what questionnaire to administer to stopouts, sample members who were identified in phase 
1 or phase 2 as a dropout, but who, in phase 3, had been attending school for two weeks or more 



The population of students who are in various degrees of disengagement from school is highly 
differentiated. There are students who have left school, but there are also those who have returned to 
alternative or regular programs. Some of these alternative programs are alternative routes to school 
completion (to a GED, for example) while others are intended to help students re-enter a diploma program. 
In addition, there are students who are in alternative programs to prevent dropping out, though they may 
never have left school. Finally, there are significant numbers of students who are chronic truants. There 
are many gradations of disengagement along the continuum between in-school status and dropout status. 
A fundamental choice made in the first follow-up was that any student who is receiving any kind of 
academic instruction - whether that instruction is designed to lead to a high school diploma, a GED, or 
to neither - should be administered the student questionnaire. Thus, students who were institutionalized 
(for example, in jail or reform school or a drug rehabilitation program) completed the student 
questionnaire, as long as they received academic instruction, as too students in a home study situation 
(students who had left school and were being instructed at home owing to religious or other motives of 
their parents, or to disabilities), and those attending night classes at a school, church, or other setting. 
Only students who were receiving no academic or vocational instruction were administered the out-of- 
school (dropout) questionnaire. 

Theoretically, a first follow-up sample member could be both a stopout and dropout. For example, a 
sample member who was found to be a dropout in phase 1 may have returned to school in phase 2 and 
have left school again in phase 3. However, according to the data collection level of the definition of a 
dropout, this sample member was out of school at the point of data collection, and as such, was 
administered the dropout questionnaire. 
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were administered the first follow-up student questionnaire and cognitive test battery. Stopouts-phase 
1 or 2 dropouts who were back in school during data collection-who, in phase 3, had been attending 
school for less than 2 weeks were administered the dropout questionnaire. Since status was checked 
only three times (and most probingly the third), brief stopout spells may sometimes have been missed. 
Additional dropout events may be identified ihrough examination of gaps in the transcript record to 
be released in the second follow-up. Even so, the NELS.88 data set, while providing an excellent 
reading of cohort enrollment status in the spring term of 1990, no doubt undercnunts dropout events 
between 1988 and 1990. 

Chronic absentees: Because a substantial number of absent on Survey Day/absent on Make- 
Up Day sample members were successfully surveyed, item 13 in the 1990 student questionnaire may 
be of some value in identifying chronic absentees. (This item reads: "In the first half of the current 
school year, about liiow many days were you absent from school for any reason?" Response options 
range from "None" to "21 or more.") Nearly 5 percent of the student respondents reported that they 
were absent from school more than a month (21 or more schools days) during die first half of the 
1989-1990 school year. 

Field Procedures for Identifying Stopou ts and Cohort Dropouts. First follow-up staff 
identified dropouts and stopouts based on information they obtained in their contacts with schools and 
household members during three temporally distinct periods of time: 

Phase 1: Tracing; spring term 1989 (eighth grade cohort members traced and 
enrollment status ascertained). 

Phase 2: Autumn school contacting; fall 1989 (verifying sample members' school 
enrollment, freshening the sample). 

Phase 3 : Data collection; spring term 1990 (reverification of school enrollment status) . 



During these time periods the following definition was applied: 

A student is considered a dropout if he or she has not attended 
school for the last (consecutive) 20 school days (excluding any 
excused absence). 

When a school official identified a sample member as a dropout, interviewers were instructed 
to contact the household to confirm the status of the sample member. If an adult household member 
indicated that the definition above was applicable, the sample member was classified as a dropout. 
Similarly, if sample members themselves told field interviewers that they were dropouts, they were 
classified as dropouts. This policy of confirming status through the household was applied during 
all three points of enrollment status verification. 

Furthermore, whenever a sample member was identified as a dropout, the sample member 
was flagged as such and the date he or she dropped out of school was recorded. If during subsequent 
enrollment verification contacts, the sample member had returned to school, the date he or she 
returned was recorded. Once a sample member was flagged as a dropout, regardless of whether or 
not he or she returned to school, the flag was maintained. This is how stopouts were identified; the 
presence of a dropout flag, but a completed student questionnaire or drop-back-in date (and no 
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subsequent drop-out date), was used to determine stopout classification. Drop-out and drop-back-in 
dates were sent to NORC and kept in a separate data base which contained space for recording up 
to two episodes of dropping out and two episodes of dropping back in to school for each s triple 
member. 

Data Collection: Initial Effort Like the first follow-up student survey, data collection for 
the dropout survey was executed in two phases, phase 3 (January to June, 1990) and phase 4 (January 
to June, 1991), Under the initial data collection period, team leaders administered the dropout 
questionnaire and cognitive tests to cohort dropouts during off-campus group administration sessions. 
Team leaders were instructed to procure sites for these sessions that approximated as closely as 
possible the characteristics necessary for a Survey Day room; off-campus sessions were conducted 
in public libraries, community centers, and similar locations. 

In off-campus survey sessions, team leaders followed the same procedures as for in-school 
sessions. Attendance was taken; permission was checked; in-school scripts and instructions were 
read; instruments were administered with the precise timing of an in-school session; and critical items 
were edited and retrieved. 

Dropouts attending off-campus sessions were reimbursed (up to $20) for travel expenses at 
the end of the session. This reimbursement was not a payment for participation. If possible, 
dropouts were invited to the same off-campus sessions as in-school students. However, since off- 
campus sessions averaged one to two sample members per session, dropouts (as well as students) 
were typically administered a questionnaire and cognitive test in a single survey session. 

In few cases, it was preferable to administer the survey in a sample member's home. A home 
site off-campus administration was held when only one respondent in a particular area was eligible 
for an off-campus administration, the home environment was suitable, and a more desirable site was 
unavailable or inaccessible to the respondent. Team leaders followed the same procedures as for in- 
school and central site off-campus administrations. Respondents participating in home administrations 
did not receive the $20.00 reimbursement for travel expenses. 

Quality control procedures for the dropout questionnaire were very similar to those employed 
in Survey Day sessions. During the test administration, the team leader edited the dropout 
questionnaires, checking that critical items were completed in full. If data were missing, the team 
leader attempted retrieval at the sample member's work area when he or she had completed a test 
section. At the end of the testing session, sample members were instructed to close and hand in their 
test booklets. Any sample members with items yet unretrieved were asked to stay for a few minutes 
after the session. 

Second Data Collection Effort. The primary purpose of the second data collection effort, 
which was conducted from January 2 to June 15, 1991, was to gather enrollment status information 
on nonrespondents and previously identified dropouts (sample members who were identified as 
dropouts by school officials, but not home-confirmed) in an attempt to obtain a more precise estimate 
of tide cohort dropout rate for the eighth grade class of 1988. To this extent, the main dropout data 
collection plan was modified slightly for dropouts survey during the second data collection effort 
(phase 4). 

The primary modification was drawing a 50 percent subsample of nonresponding students, 
and then, screening for dropouts. For the phase 4 screening of the 50 percent subsample of 
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nonresponding students, telephone interviewers verified enrollment for all cases. If a sample member 
was identified as a cohort dropout, he or she was administered an abbreviated version of the dropout 
questionnaire over the telephone. Conversely, if a sample member was identified as a stopout, he 
or she was administered an abbreviated student questionnaire. If the sample member was a student, 
he or she was not surveyed. Since, the abbreviated questionnaire gathered primarily objective 
behavioral information, such as sample member's address, enrollment status, and basic background 
information (sex, race/ethnicity), interviewers were allowed to conduct a telephone interview with 
a proxy. 5 * Proxy administrations were used as a "last-resort" method of acquiring enrollment data 
on dropouts. 

Nonrespondents for whom no telephone number was available were pursued, screened, and 
surveyed in person. Again, in-person interviews took place with an abbreviated version of the dropout 
(or student) questionnaire and were conducted with either the sample member or a proxy. 

The other category of sample members pursued during this time-sample members who were 
previously identified as dropouts-were surveyed in the same manner as non-responding students. 

For both categories of sample members surveyed during phase 4, cognitive tests were not 
administered given the date of this second effort-some six months to one year after the initial data 
collection effort. Incentives of up to $20 for completing an abbreviated interview were offered to 
sample members interviewed during this second data collection effort. 

To ensure strict comparability with the cohort dropout definition employed in the spring of 
1990, cohort dropouts were denned as sample members who, between April and June, 1990, missed 
school for 20 or more consecutive days. Specifically, sample members were screened through the 
questions: 

"Did you have 20 or more consecutive unexcused absences 
between April, 1990 and June, 1990?" 

"Did you have 20 or more consecutive unexcused absences 
between March, 1989 and March 1990?" 



If sample members answered yes to the first question, then they were administered an 
abbreviated dropout questionnaire. If they answered no, but had missed school for 20 or more 
consecutive days sometime between March of 1989 and March of 1990, then they were administered 
an abbreviated student questionnaire. The dates of April to June, 1990 were selected as the reference 
period for classifying a sample member as a dropout because these dates represent the period of time 
when they would have been contacted and surveyed, if located during the initial data collection effort. 
The dates of March, 1989 to March, 1990 coincide with phases 1, 2 and early phase 3. This question 
was asked to identify stopouts or former dropouts who had returned to school by the time an NORC 
interviewer contacted them for survey administration. 



** The first follow-up defined proxies as friends, relatives, or acquaintances who could verify dropout status 
and provide sample member address information. 
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4.7.3 School Effectiveness Study 

Since the School Effectiveness Study student sample was drawn from within NELS:88 first 
follow-up schools, School Effectiveness Study students were exposed to the same data collection 
procedures as first follow-up core students. Self-administered student questionnaires and cognitive 
tests were administered to School Effectiveness Study students through both in-school and off-campus 
survey sessions. The average size of in-school survey sessions for School Effectiveness Study schools 
was approximately 30 students. In all cases, School Effectiveness Study sample members were 
surveyed in a manner identical to first follow-up core and state augmentation students. 

In the 247 participating School Effectiveness Study schools, both core and supplemental 
sample members, on the school's Survey Day, were administered the student questionnaire and 
cognitive tests by an NORC team leader and clerical assistant. School Effectiveness Study students 
were also invited to and surveyed at off-campus survey sessions if they had either transferred to a 
new school or had missed both Survey Day and Make-Up Day and resided close to the site of the off- 
campus session. In-school (both Survey Day and Make-Up Day) and off-campus survey session 
procedures were carried out exactly as described in section 4.7.1. 

Additionally, two teachers of each School Effectiveness Study student were asked to complete 
a teacher questionnaire. Similarly, by virtue of School Effectiveness Study schools being one h? the 
same with core schools, the school's chief administrator was asked to complete a school administrator 
questionnaire. Again, in all cases, data collection procedures for both the School Effectiveness Study 
teacher and school administrator surveys mirrored those of the first follow-up core teacher and school 
administrator surveys. The exact details of School Effectiveness Study data collection procedures, 
and completion rates for the School Effectiveness Study surveys will be presented in the NELS.88 
School Effectiveness Study Data File User's Manual which will be available in late 1994. 

4.7.4 First Follow-Up Survey of Base Year Ineligible Students 

The Base Year Ineligibles Study (BYI) of the NELS:88 first follow-up was a folio wback of 
students who had been excluded because of linguistic, mental, or physical obstacles to participation 
when the baseline sample of eighth graders was drawn in the 1987-88 school year. The BYI study 
had several purposes; three of these purposes seem especially worthy of note. First, if the five 
percent of the potential base year sample declared ineligible differed in key characteristics or 
outcomes from the sample of students included in NELS:88, this could bias certain baseline results. 
By learning more about these excluded students and their current school enrollment status, one might 
correct for potential undercoverage bias that could affect key national estimates (for example, of 
dropping out between eighth and tenth grade). Second, an individual's eligibility status could 
potentially change. For example, a student excluded on language grounds in 1988 could have gained 
sufficient proficiency in English by 1990 to complete the survey forms (or at least the student 
questionnaire). Just as sample freshening is one precondition of generating from an eighth grade 
longitudinal cohort a nationally representative sample of tenth grade students two years later, so too 
granting excluded 1988 eighth graders who have changed in their eligibility characteristics some 
chance of selection into the 1990 sample is a further precondition of tenth grade sample 
representativeness. Third, eligibility rules were modified in the first follow-up, so that eligibility 
depended upon ability to complete a student questionnaire in English or Spanish . By giving 1988 
excluded students who could complete a questionnaire only in Spanish the opportunity to do so in 
1990, the changed eligibility rules of the first follow-up were successfully carried back to the base 
year cohort. 
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Two kinds of information were sought from the sample of excluded students. First, it was 
to be determined if their eligibility status had changed (or was affected by the changed eligibility rules 
of the first follow-up). If so, these students were to be reclassified, and added to the longitudinal 
sample. They would then be administered, as appropriate, a student or dropout questionnaire. 
Second for those who remained ineligible, their school enrollment status was to be ascertained, and 
basic information about their characteristics recorded. Their eligibility status (and school enrollment 
status) will be reviewed again, in the second follow-up of NELS:88, in 1992. Readers should refer 
to Figure 3-1, in Chapter III, for an illustration of the relationship of base year eligible and ineligible 
students to the core first follow-up and second follow-up samples. 

Data collection procedures. Data collection for the followback study of base year excluded 
students took place during the second data collection effort (phase 4) conducted from January 2 to 
June 15 1991 Although executed as a separate study, this component's data collection effort most 
resembled that of the dropout survey conducted during phase 4. That is, BYI students were screened 
first for enrollment and eligibility information, and then, if deemed eligible to participate m the first 
follow-up survey, administered the slightly modified version of the student questionnaire or the 
abbreviated dropout questionnaire (depending on enrollment). No cognitive tests were administered. 
Questionnaires were administered to sample member either over the phone or in person. 

BYI screening (see Appendix G for the screencr) entailed collecting information on two status 
dimensions, enrollment and eligibility. For all base year ineligible students, the following stains 
information was obtained from the student's current school (if enrolled) or school last attended (if a 
dropout) upon screening: 



Sex: male or female; 

Race/ethnicity: white, black, Hispanic, Asian/PI, American Indian, other; 
School enrollment status: dropout=20 or more consecutive unexcused absences 
between April 1, 1990 and June 30, 1990; 

Eligibility: English language proficiency, lack of mental or physical disability (i.e., 
ability to complete a questionnaire and cognitive test), reading ability level of at least 
sixth grade 

If a sample member was reported to be a dropout (or former dropout, that is, the school 
reported that the student had 20 or more consecutive unexcused absences between March 31, 1989 
and March 31, 1990), according to the above definition, confirmation was then to be obtained from 
the home. 

The next step in the screening process was ascertaining eligibility status. Eligibility 
information was gathered for all sample members. In determining eligibility status in 1990, 
interviewers were instructed to obtain reports from a person with first-hand knowledge of the student, 
such as the special education teacher, the English as a second language teacher, bilingual education 
teacher or the language arts teacher. The process typically entailed talking to multiple staff members 
of the school, until the individual best qualified to assess the student's eligibility status was identified. 

NORC interviewers were given explicit criteria to follow for determining eligibility. Overall, 
it was the intention of the study to include all sample members who were capable of meaningful 
participation in the regular first follow-up survey under normal conditions. Unless there were severe 
mental or physical handicaps or lack of facility in written English or Spanish and a sample member 
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was not capable of completing the survey instruments under normal circumstances, the student was 
considered eligible for the survey. 

Users should note that BYI data are not included on this BY-F1 combined student component 
data file. Data gathered from BYI students who were deemed eligible for participation in the first 
follow-up will be included in the combined BY-F1-F2 data release. A detailed account of the BYI 
study may be found in Chapter 7 of this report. 



4.8 Teacher and School Administrator Surveys 
4.8.1 Teacher Survey 

Pre-data collection activities for the teacher survey occurred during phase 3 of the study and 
overlapped with student and dropout data collection. Beginning in January, NORC interviewers were 
instructed to complete a Class Schedule Form (CSF) for every eligible school in their assignment. 
The purpose of the CSF was to identify specific classes of each sample member, and the teachers who 
taught those classes. Class schedule forms were completed using both telephone and in-person 
methods, depending on the student cluster in each school. If there were five or fewer sampled 
students in a school, the information was collected from the school coordinator over the telephone. 
If more than five sample members were enrolled in a school, the interviewer completed the CSF at 
the school. 

Class schedule forms were completed, and teachers selected on a flow basis, depending on 
survey day schedules. The first batch of completed forms (for schools with survey days in February) 
were mailed back to NORC's central office in January and data entered; lists of selected teachers 
were produced in February. As teachers were being selected for the first group of schools, class 
schedule forms were being completed by interviewers at the second group of schools, so that there 
was almost continuous case flow between field interviewers and the central office. 

Once teachers were selected, approximately two weeks prior to the school's Survey Day, 
teacher packets were mailed to the school coordinator. Each packet contained a teacher 
questionnaire, cover letter, and study brochure. Teachers were instructed to complete the 
questionnaire and return it to the school coordinator on or before the school's Survey Day. If a 
teacher was unable to return the questionnaire to the school coordinator by the desired date, he or 
she was instructed to mail the completed questionnaire directly to NORC in the enclosed prepaid 
envelope. 

The school coordinator was instructed to collect all completed teacher questionnaires by the 
date of the school's survey session, so that the NORC representath 3 could mail them along with the 
completed student questionnaires. The role of the NORC interviewer was to work with the school 
coordinator to monitor the completion of the questionnaires and prompt any nonresponding teachers. 

Any nonresponding teachers remaining at the close of the initial data collection period were 
pursued during the second data collection effort. In January of 1991, the full version teacher 
questionnaires were mailed to 2,671 nonrespondents. As in the initial data collection period, the 
questionnaires were mailed to the school coordinator at the nonresponding teacher's school. Unlike 
the first data collection attempt, however, school coordinators were not responsible for collecting the 
questionnaires. In the event that the teacher was no longer at the school, the school coordinator was 
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asked to either call NORC, or return the packet in the prepaid envelope with a note stating that the 
teacher was no longer there. Follow-up procedures, such as a remail or telephone prompt, were not 
undertaken. 

To ensure comparability of data across the two data collection periods, teachers were 
instructed to complete the questionnaire with respect to the first follow-up sample members who were 
enrolled in a particular class in the spring term of 1989-90 school year. 

4.8.2 School Administrator Survey 

In the spring of 1990, the chief administrators (or their designees) of all schools with first 
follow-up sample members still in attendance were asked to complete a self-administered school 
administrator questionnaire. Approximately two weeks prior to a school's Survey Day, the school 
coordinator distributed the school administrator questionnaire along with a cover letter and study 
brochure to the principal of the school. In the cover letter, the principal was instructed, if possible, 
to return the completed instrument to the school coordinator on or before Survey Day, at which time 
the NORC survey representative would collect it. Administrators who were unable to complete their 
questionnaire by Survey Day were instructed to return it to NORC in the prepaid business envelope 
that was provided. At the close of the initial data collection period, 77 percent of eligible school 
administrators had completed a questionnaire. 

A mixed mode follow-up to collect key items from administrators who failed to return a 
completed questionnaire was undertaken in the second data collection effort. Specifically, in mid- 
November of 1990, the original version of the school administrator questionnaire was mailed to 338 
nonrespondents. The remail accounted for an additional four percent of the completed cases (N=57). 
If a case was still outstanding two weeks after the remail, interviewers contacted the school principal 
by telephone and attempted to complete an abbreviated telephone interview. The telephone follow-up 
accounted for an additional 250 questionnaires and brought the response rate up to 97 percent. 
Including both original (self-administered) and abbreviated (telephone interview) versions, 21 percent 
of the school administrator questionnaires were collected during the second data collection effort. 



4.9 First Follow-Up 1990 and 1988-90 Panel Data Collection Results 

Tables 4.9-1 through 4.9-3 summarize the data collection results for the NELS:88 first 
follow-up study. All completion rates have been derived based on eligible sample members only. 
That is, for these tables, completion rates are calculated as the number of completed interviews 
divided' by the number of in-scope sample members. Also, note that the first follow-up 
student/dropout sample constitutes the basic unit of analysis and that all other samples-school 
administrators 57 and teachers-are defined in relation to participating sample members. 

Unlike the completion rates reported for the base year student and first follow-up dropout 
components, weighted completion rates for the first follow-up student component are lower than their 



87 First follow-up schools do not constitute a representative sample of tenth grade schools, although a 
representative sample of eighth graders matriculated to them. Schools, and hence, school administrators 
were selected for participation ,.i the first follow-up through association with selected first follow-up 
sample members. To conduct school effectiveness research, users should use the School Effectiveness 
Study data which will become available after the completion of the second follow-up. 
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corresponding unweighted rates. This is primarily due to subsampling and the iact that subsampled 
groups with higher weights participated at a lower rate. 

Table 4.9-1 presents statistics for the first follow-up full cross-sectional sample, which 
includes both base year retained and freshened sample members. The statistics are reported with 
respect to three study components-student, dropout, and school~and selected sample member and 
tenth grade school characteristics. 

Although students participated at a somewhat higher overall rate in the first follow-up than 
did students in the base year, the first follow-up weighted response rate is lower (91.1% versus 
93.4%). The lower first follow-up rate is largely due to subsampling, in particular subsampled 
transfer students because they carry a relatively large weight but participated at a lower rate. A 
second factor contributing marginally to the slightly lower first follow-up student completion rate is 
the rate of participation among freshened students. The response rate among first time sample 
members was 87.5 percent (unweighted) compared to 94.1 percent (unweighted) for their base year 
retained classmates. 

With regard to dropouts, 91 percent completed a dropout questionnaire. And, of those who 
completed a questionnaire, 49 percent completed a cognitive test. The lower rate of participation on 
the cognitive tests can be attributed primarily to the resource conservation strategy of not 
administering cognitive tests to sample members who completed either an abbreviated or modified 
version of the dropout questionnaire. 

Completion rates for the panel sample (students and dropouts combined) are reported in Table 
4.9-2. For the purpose of this table, completion rates are calculated as the number of interviews 
completed in both the base year and first follow-up (N of panel members) divided by the number of 
all in-scope base year retained sample members who completed a base year student questionnaire (N 
of potential panel members). 58 Panel completion rates are shown for students and dropouts 
combined by selected sample member and eighth grade school characteristics. Weighted and 
unweighted response rates are also displayed in terms of panel members whose parents completed a 
parent questionnaire in the base year. 

Base-year retained respondents participated at approximately the same rate in the first follow- 
up (93%) as they did in the base year (94%; Table 4.4-4). Cognitive test data were collected from 
89 percent of panel students and dropouts who completed a questionnaire. Again, this somewhat 
lower rate of response on the cognitive test is largely due to the strategy of not administering 
cognitive tests to sample members who completed either an abbreviated or modified version of the 
first follow-up questionnaire. However, 99 percent of the panel sample completed at least one 
cognitive test either in the base year or first follow-up. Additionally, for 94.3 percent of base year 
retained sample members, a parent completed a parent questionnaire in the base year. The high 
correspondence between sample member and parent participation makes it possible to use the first 
follow-up panel weight with parent data with minimal risk of bias. 



Readers may notice what appears to be a discrepancy between the number of "potential panel" members 
rr ported in Table 4.8-2 </V= 1 8 r 261 ) and Table 4.4-4 </V« 1 8,394). While both figures reflect the number 
of base year retained sample members who completed a base year student questionnaire, subsequent to 
the base year, 1 33 base year completers who were selected for participation in the first follow-up became 
out-of-scope (i.e., deceased, mentally or physically disabled, or out-of -country). 
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Table 4.9-3 displays summary completion rate statistics for panel student members only by 
selected student and eighth grade school characteristics. The first follow-up response rate for base 
year retained students alone is 93 percent. First follow-up school questionnaire data were collected 
for 91 percent of panel students; for almost 100 percent of panel students, either base year or first 
follow-up school data is available. 

Student clusters in the NELS:88 first follow-up main study schools ranged in size from a 
minimum of 1 student to a maximum of 65. 
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V. Data Control, Preparation and Processing 

This chapter describes the procedures used to transform responses from first follow-up 
questionnaires into a data file. The procedures followed during the first follow-up were identical to the 
ones used in the base year. To efficiently accommodate the large number of documents, the student 
questionnaires and cognitive tests were optically scanned. Dropout and new student supplement data were 
captured by conventional key-to-disk methods. Several procedures were implemented to prepare these 
documents for optical scanning or data entry. These procedures included monitoring the receipt of 
completed questionnaires, editing completed questionnaires for missing information, retrieving the missing 
information, coding certain questionnaire items, if applicable, and preparing the documents for 
microfilming or archival storage. Optical mark reading was used to capture the teacher data, and 
conventional key-to-disk entry the school administrator questionnaires. Because essentially the same 
procedures were used for school administrator and teacher questionnaire data capture and processing as 
for the student and dropout instruments, these questionnaires are not separately discussed below. 

5.1 On-site Editing and Retrieval 

As in the base year, the first student and dropout questionnaire (including the new student 
supplement) data control and preparation activity was editing questionnaires and retrieving missing 
information. NORC field staff conducted on-site editing of the student and dropout questionnaires by first 
checking that the respondent identification number was correctly filled in. Next, "critical items," were 
checked for completeness. 

If the response to one or more of the critical items was missing, undecipherable, or had multiple 
categc/ies marked when only one response was admissible, the NORC field staff member privately 
pointed out the problem to the respondent. If, after prompting, the sample member indicated that he or 
she had chosen not to answer the question, the NORC staff member marked a "no retrieval" response 
for the item. No retrieval was indicated by filling in an oval positioned to the left of each critical item. 
The "no retrieval" responses were used later during the machine editing process to assign a "refused" 
response to the critical items. 

5.2 Monitoring and Receipt Control 

After completing data collection and on-site editing, NORC field staff prepared the student and/or 
dropout questionnaires and cognitive tests for mailing to NORC. Once these packages were received at 
NORC they passed through several steps. First, receipt control clerks checked each student/dropout 
questionnaire for completeness and reviewed the transmittal documents to ensure that the case ID numbers 
matched. A final disposition code was assigned to the corresponding sample member by the team leader. 
The disposition code indicated whether test data, questionnaire data, or a combination of the two were 
completed by the sample member. As in the base year, receipt control clerks then entered this disposition 
code into NORCs microcomputer-based system called the Survey Management System (SMS). At the 
time of entry, the SMS generated and automatically entered the date that data for each case was received. 



5.3 In-house Editing and Coding 

The next step was to edit the confidential locator pages for legibility and remove the pages from 
the rest of the questionnaire. (Only the student questionnaire contained removable locator pages.) For the 
new student supplements, students and dropouts were asked to provide information about their parents* 
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occupations which required coding. NORC coders used the same coding procedure used in the base year 
to collapse the open-ended occupation responses into one of nineteen categories. (A list of the occupation 
categories can be found on page 14 of the base year parent questionnaire in question 34B.) 

5.4 Data Entry and Archival Storage 

When editing was completed, student questionnaires were separated into two parts, each of which 
received different treatment with respect to data entry and archiving. First, the locator pages, containing 
identifying information, were removed from each questionnaire. This information was subsequently filed 
in locked file cabinets in a locked and secured room. Data entry for the remaining part of the each student 
questionnaire and the cognitive tests was performed through an optical mark reading procedure. Optical 
mark reading was conducted by NORC's subcontractor, Questar Data Systems, Inc., which received the 
questionnaires and tests in batches for processing. Questar also arranged to have questionnaires and tests 
photographed onto microfilm. Once the questionnaires and tests were scanned and photographed they 
were destroyed and the rolls of microfilmed questionnaires and tests were returned to NORC for archival 
storage. The new student supplements and dropout questionnaires were converted to machine readable 
form at NORC. 

5.5 Data Processing of the Student and Dropout Questionnaires 

Data processing activities spanned the entire length of the NELS:88 base year and first follow-up 
student surveys, beginning with sample selection, through receipt control and machine editing, and ending 
with the preparation of public use data files and user documentation. Since data processing activities 
varied little between the base year and first follow-up, this chapter is written with respect to data 
processing activities in the first follow-up. If an activity deviated substantially from what was performed 
in the base year, an explanation of how processing occurred in the base year is given. 

5.5.1 Receipt Control Procedures 

Tracking and receipt of questionnaire data for all respondent populations was accomplished 
through the NORC Survey Management System. The system kept a record for each sample member 
which contained such information as the school ID, the sample member ID, and siwucnt/dropout 
disposition codes. Student/dropout disposition codes were used to track completion rates of the sample 
during data collection. At the end of the data collection period the SMS file of disposition codes was 
merged with the scanned or keyed data to identify discrepancies in IDs or final status. In most cases, it 
was possible to resolve such discrepancies by referring to the microfilm or hardcopy of the documents. 

5.5.2 Storage and Protection of Completed Instruments and Records 

Whenever questionnaires wuo not being processed, they were filed in locked cabinets. After 
editing, the locator pages containing the respondent's name and ID were detached and filed in a locked 
cabinet, in a locked room. From this point on, the respondent's name and address could no longer be 
associated with his or her responses to the questionnaire. Questionnaires were stored in locked file 
cabinets in locked rooms until thev were transmitted to the scanning subcontractor, who observed 
identical security and confidentiality protection safeguards. Dropout questionnaires were handled 
similarly. When the documents were not actually being keyed, they were stored in locked cabinets in a 
locked room. 
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5.5.3 Optical Scanning 

With the exception of the student locator section, NORC used the optical mark read (OMR) 
method of data conversion for the base year and first follow-up student questionnaire and tests. (Key-to- 
disk equipment at NORC was used for conversion of the locator section of the base year student 
questionnaire and for the entire first follow-up dropout questionnaire and the new student supplement). 
Student materials were optically scanned using equipment that read darkened ovals or marks on the page. 
The scanning subcontractor conducted extensive tests and checks of the machined ability to correctly read 
the darkened ovals. To check the accuracy of data conversion, the scanning programs were tested in two 
ways: through use of dummy questionnaires specifically designed to detect scanning errors or problems, 
and by running a substantial number of real documents through the system. Final data from the first batch 
of questionnaires scanned were carefully checked against the original documents to assure that complete 
accuracy had been attained. 

5.5.4 Machine Editing 

Conventions for editing, coding, error resolution, and documentation adhered as closely as 
possible to the procedures and standards previously established for HS&B and NLS-72. 

After the scanning contractor completed student data conversion and supplied NORC with a raw 
data tape and the dropout data were keyed, the combination of machine editing and visual inspection of 
the output began. The tasks performed included: resolving inconsistencies between filter and dependent 
questions, supplying the appropriate missing data codes for questions left blank, detecting illegal codes 
and converting them to missing data codes and investigating inconsistencies or contradictions in the data. 
Variable frequencies and crosstabulations were inspected before and after these steps to verify the 
correctness and appropriateness of the automated machine editing processes. 

Inconsistencies between filter and dependent questions were resolved in the machine editing 
process. In most instances, dependent questions that conflicted with the skip instructions of a filter 
question contained data that, although possibly valid, were superfluous. For instance, respondents 
sometimes indicated "no" to a filter question and then continued to answer "no" to subsequent dependent 
items. When a filter question indicated that subsequent questions (s), should have been skipped, the 
subsequent dependent questions were set to a value of legitimate skip with one exception. In the 
exception, if the dependent questions were answered in a manner that was inconsistent with the filter but 
consistent 3iin the dependent items, the filter was back edited (changed) and made consistent with the 
dependent responses. If a multiple response or no answer was given tc a filter question, the question was 
assigned an appropriate reserve code ("6", "7" or "8") and all subsequent questions that might have been 
skipped were processed as if the respondent should have answered them. 

The frequency with which responses were recoded to legitimate skip for each skip pattern was 
closely monitored. Frequency distributions of responses before and after editing were inspected. All filter 
questions and their respective dependent items were displayed in crosstabulations so that staff could verify 
the correctness of the recoding. 

After improperly answered questions were converted to blanks, the student data were passed 
through a second step in the editing program that supplied the appropriate reserve codes for blank 
questions. Where a value was not provided by the respondent, a reserve code fills the field. These codes 
are as follows: 
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6=MULTIPLE RESPONSE 

7=REFUSED (if a critical item is missing and the retrieval oval is checked) 

8=MISSING 

9 = LEGITIMATE SKIP 

If the field is longer than one column, the right-hand column contains one of the above codes and 
the rest of the columns are filled with "9 H s. 

Critical items followed a somewhat different machine editing process. This process relied on 
reading whether the critical item "retrieval ovaT was marked. Data collection procedures instructed field 
interviewers to mark the retrieval oval if an attempt was made to retrieve data from a respondent. These 
flags then were used to set corresponding blank data to REFUSED. Although retrieval variables were 
present in the questionnaire, they are not present in the data since their purpose was to determine correct 
reserve codes. Any critical item that was blank, not a legitimate sk ;T >, and whose respective retrieval oval 
was not marked was coded as "8 H (missing). If a filter was coded "7" (refused), all subsequent questions 
that might have been skipped were processed as if the respondent should have answered them. Filters that 
were coded "6" (multiple response) or "8" (missing) were handled the same way. 

Detection of out-of-range codes was completed during scanning or data entry for all questions 
except those permitting an open-ended response. Questions with unusually high non-response or multiple 
response were checked by verifying the data in the questionnaire (on microfilm for student, hardcopy for 
dropout). 

Many questions were posed in both the student and dropout questionnaires. However, occasionally 
the resporae codes used in the two questionnaires were different. In addition, some of the response scales 
used were the same as those used in base year and/or HS&B but with the scale reversed. After machine 
editing was completed, the affected items were recoded. First follow-up student questionnaire items were 
receded to match comparable items in HS&B and base year. Then the dropout items were recoded to 
coincide with the student codes. 



5,5.5 Data File Preparation 

The conventions used to assign SAS and SPSS-X variable names are as consistent as possible with 
HS&B and NLS-72. In those two surveys, variable names were assigned according to the survey wave 
and the question number. A similar system was developed for NELS:88. For example, BYS56A, is from 
the base year student survey, question 56, part A. Likewise, F1S7D, is from the first follow-up student 
survey, question 7 part D. 

Most composite variables were constructed using responses from two or more questionnaire items. 
In some cases, composites were derived from variables from different databases. Others were constructed 
by recoding a variable and some were simply copied from a different data source to this file for the user's 
convenience. Generally, the names of the first follow-up flags and weights begin with F 1 , while the base 
year flag variables and weights begin with BY. If the variable is a school-level variable placed on the 
student file, the composite variable name begins with G10 (for grade 10) or G8 (for grade 8 in base 
year). The names of the first follow-up composite variables built from student level files all begin with 
Fl . This scheme varies somewhat from base year. Base year composites thought to be valid for all waves 
of NELS:88 were not prefaced with BY, while those thought to be specific to the base year survey were. 
The composite variables which do not follow a consistent rule from base year to first follow-up are: 
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Base Year 

SEX 



RACE 

HISP 

API 



HEARIMP 
HANDPAST 
BIRTHMO 
BIRTHYR 



First Follow-Up 

F1SEX 

F1RACE 

Not in Fl 

F1API 

Not in Fl 

Not in Fl 

F1BIRTHM 

F1BIRTHY 



The only reserve code used for composite variables is that of missing data. For one-column 
variables that is an "8", for variables greater than one column, the left-most columns are filled with "9"s 
(9... 8). This reserve code is used when the sources for data are missing due to either item nonresponse 
or nonparticipation in all or part of the components of the study. 



5.5.6 Confidentiality: Protections Against Statistical Disclosure of Respondent Identities 

5.5.6.1 General Strategy 

Disclosure-risk avoidance involved two basic procedures for identification of high-risk variables. 
First , variables were identified a priori as posing disclosure risks. Variables that constituted virtually 
unique data signatures pointing to given individuals or schools (for example, most continuous variables); 
extreme outliers that may be associated with publicly known characteristics of an institution or individual, 
and finer-grained versions of school-level variables that can be linked to universe files, all fell within the 
category of pre-identifiable high risk variables. 

Second , disclosure-risk avoidance also required that potentially disclosive school-level information 
from the NELS:88 data files be analyzed in conjunction with data available from school universe files 
such as QED and CCD. Where school matches permitted institutional identities to be deductively 
disclosed, further modification of school-level, and sometimes student- or teacher-level, variables were 
required. 

In addition, modifications were made to the student file as required to continue confidentiality 
edits implemented for the base year data 1 and those that result from the current, school-based 
confidentiality analysis. One type o f modification involved assuring that the abridgements, 
recategorizations, and maskings made for confidentiality purposes on school data were carried over to 
the student records. 

In this section analyses and measures undertaken by NORC to assess and reduce disclosure risk from 
matching the NELS:88 First Follow-up school file with universe files are described. Procedures used 
were those followed in assessing and reducing disclosure risk in the School and Staffing Survey. 



For an extremely small number of schools, values for studenl variables BYS31 A, BYS31B, BYS31C, 
BYSC1D, RACE, API, HISP, G8REGON were suppressed to protect the confidentiality of the data. In 
addition, any value over 10 for BYFAMSIZ was recoded to 10. Parent component variables were also 
altered (BYP10, BYP10A, BYP10B, BYP10C, RACE, API, HISP, BYP29, BYP47J, BYP48J, G8REG0N, 
NOMSECT, and BYFAMSIZ). 
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5.5.6.2 Disclosure Analysis: Matching with QED 

The first step in the disclosure analysis was to assess disclosure risk against the Quality Education 
Data (QED), Inc. universe file. Ten variables that were in both the NELS:88 school data and the QED 
universe file were identified and categories for the variables were chosen. The selected variables were 
categorized as closely as possible across the two files in preparation for the calculation of a distance 
metric. The two files were stratified by region (4 levels) and school type (3 levels). NELS:88 schools 
with a unique pattern on the 10 common variables on both files were selected to compare against QED 
(both NELS:88 and non-NELS:88) schools also having a unique pattern. The procedure of selecting only 
QED/CCD schools with unique patterns is consistent with the procedure used in the School and Staffing 
Survey confidentiality analysis, and is based on the premise that disclosure risk is at an acceptable level 
for schools if their patterns are non-unique in either the NELS:88 data file or the school universe file. 

The following analyses were conducted within each of the 12 region-by-school type strata. First, 
the distance between a school as it appears in the NELS:88 file and the same school as it appears in the 
QED file was calculated. Distance between schools was measured by constructing a "code distance" 
metric, defined as the sum of the absolute values of the NELS/QED code differences for respective 
variables. Variables were included in the code distance measure only if they were not missing on both 
files. Second, distances between a school as it appears in the NELS:88 file and all other schools (both 
NELS:88 and non-NELS:88) with a unique pattern on the QED file were calculated. 

If the relative ranking of the distance measure of the school with itself was four or greater, 
indicating that there were at least three schools other than itself that were closer to that school, we 
considered that school as noj at risk of disclosure through matching. A NELS:88 school that had a 
relative ranking of less than four was defined as being at risk of disclosure. 

Through this method, ninety-eight schools were found to be at risk of disclosure. A number of steps 
were necessary to reduce the risk to an acceptable level. First, percent black and percent Hispanic 
variables were removed. Percent white was kept, so that researchers could derive percent minority by 
subtraction. Second, percent white, percent free lunch, and number of teachers were recoded into more 
gross categories. Third, the variables indicating that the school had industrial arts or special education 
courses were dropped. 

These measures reduced to 36 the number of schools with disclosure risk. Disclosure risk of the 36 
schools identified by the procedures described above was reduced by recoding values and/or setting values 
to missing. Based on our assessment of the analytic importance of the matching variables it was decided 
to change variables in the following order: number of teachers, total school enrollment, percent white, 
and percent free lunch. Grade span and urbanicity would only be considered if changes to these other 
variables did not sufficiently reduce disclosure risk for a school. We decided that if it was necessary to 
tamper with grade span or ethnicity, we would set the values to missing rather than change the values. 

When it was necessary to change values we moved schools up or down by no more than one 
category in order to minimize distortion introduced into the data. We decided whether to move schools 
up or down by examining schools' codes and code distances in relation to themselves and other schools 
close to them. 
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5.5.6.3. Disclosure Analysis: Matching with CCD 

The next step in the disclosure analysis was to assess disclosure risk against the CCD universe file 
of public schools. Seven variables that were in both NELS.88 school data and the CCD universe file were 
identified and categories for the variables were chosen. For the variables that were also used in the QED 
analysis, all categories, recodings, and changes that were necessary to eliminate disclosure risk with 
respect to the QED file were carried over into the CCD analysis. 

The procedures described in the QED analysis were applied to the CCD analysis after changes 
indicated in the QED analysis were made. The only exception to following QED procedures exactly 
concerned stratification by school type. Because the CCD universe file contained only public schools, no 
such stratification could be performed. When NELS:88 schools were compared against schools in the 
CCD file no schools were found to be at risk of disclosure. Therefore, no additional modifications to the 
school data were necessary. 

5.5.6.4 Longitudinal disclosure considerations 

The problem of deductive disclosure increases as more information is added to the NELS:88 data 
records. Thus disclosure risk is intensified by the fact that base year and first follow-up data could be 
used in combination to identify a school. The number of possibilities is substantial, especially if student 
data aggregated to the school level is considered. The risk of disclosure from longitudinal NELS:88 data 
was carefully considered and the following measure were taken to reduce it. 

1 . Confidentiality edits implemented in the base year data sets were not undone by the introduction of 
first follow-up information. 

2. An independent set of randomized school identification numbers was created for first follow-up 
schools, making it difficult to match base year and first follow-up schools by using only the school 
files (although this can still be accomplished by analysis and deduction). Base year and first follow- 
up schools can be matched, of course, by using student records. 

3. An exploratory analysis of feeder patterns was conducted. 

The feeder pattern analysis was conducted on a total of 20 first follow-up schools. Twelve of these 
schools were randomly selected public schools; three were selected at random from each of the four 
regions. Four of the twenty schools were Catholic (one selected at random from each of the four regions), 
and four were private (one selected at random from each of the four regions). Because unique transition 
patterns were more likely to be associated with private schools, and because private schools are at present 
not contained on the CCD school lists, this exploratory analysis utilized the QED school lists only. 

For each of the twenty schools, the ten closest QED matches were identified. The match criteria 
were the same as used in the previous confidentiality analyses. For each of the twenty schools, base year 
feeder schools contributing at least three students were identified. For the base year schools, the five 
closest QED matches were identified. Tables were prepared lisiLg each first follow-up school, its 
matches, its base year feeder schools contributing at least three students, their matches, and the state, 
county, and school district of the first follow-up/base year feeder pairs. In addition, distance values, 
control, region, and values on the matching variables were included. 
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Of the 20 schools selected, eight had no feeder schools meeting the criterion of at least three 
students. These eight were eliminated from subsequent analyses. Of the twelve remaining schools, six 
were eliminated because ten or more schools were closer to it than it was to itself. For the remaining six 
schools, two had no feeder schools that matched themselves within the top five matches. 

This left four schools as potential problems. Each of the four schools matched itself within the top 
ten match positions and each had at least one base year school that matched itself within the top five 
match positions and that contributed three or more students to the first follow-up school. Case studies of 
each of the four schools led us to the conclusion that, in no case was the signature of the first follow- 
up/base year feeder pair so distinctive as to be absolutely unique. In each case, either the code distance 
measures of the schools with themselves were relatively large or the schools were equidistant from other 
schools in the same state, county, and/or district. 

5.5.7 Guide to the Data Files 

The NELS:88 first follow-up public use data files are available on four separate magnetic tapes, 
one for each study component: the student (including key classification variables for dropouts) survey, 
the dropout survey, the teacher survey and the school administrator survey. NELS:88 base year/first 
follow-up public use data are also available on CD-ROM with an electronic codebook (ECB). The data 
set for the student survey component includes two data files. They are: 

1 . Base year data. The base year file contains the base year student questionnaire data, the 
base year weight and base year composites. There is a record in this file for every base 
year participant (N= 24,599), regardless of whether or not the sample member was 
retained in the first follow-up. That is, the first file is the same data set as the original 
base year student file. 

2. First follow-up student data. The first follow-up "student 1 ' file merges first follow-up 
data from the student and dropout questionnaires. This "student" file contains first follow- 
up student questionnaire data, first follow-up dropout questionnaire data for 21 dropout 
items which also appear in the student questionnaire, 51 first follow-up weights, first 
follow-up composites and new student supplement data (basic demographic data collected 
from freshened sample members and base year non-respondents). Base year data that are 
equivalent to those items asked in the new student supplement have been mapped into the 
new student supplement data. Basic demographic information is available on this data file 
for all cases that completed either a base year student questionnaire or a new student 
supplement. The file contains a record for every first follow-up sample member, whether 
or not they participated. Thus, there are 20,706 records in this file including the 
OBEMLA oversamples (18,221 participating students, 1,043 participating dropouts and 
1,442 non-participants.) 

The first follow-up student file can be used alone or merged with the base year student file, parent 
file or with the base year or first follow-up teacher and school files. 



* 1 in fact, 257 items are held in common across the dropout and student questionnaires. However, 

due to the administration of abbreviated questionnaires, only 21 of the 257 commonly held items 
have been mapped into the student data file. 
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VI: NELS:88 First Follow-Up Cognitive Tests 

This chapter describes the structure and psychometric properties of the NELS:88 first follow-up 
cognitive test battery. The procedures employed in constructing scores for 1990 tested achievement, and 
for comparisons with base year performance, are also described. This material should assist researchers 
in judging what inferences about the test results and what uses of the test scores are technically 
supportable. A psychometric report will be produced in the NELS:88 second follow-up, as was done in 
the NELS:88 base year. No separate psychometric report, however, will be produced for the NELS:88 
first follow-up. 

The following topics are discussed in this chapter: 

• characteristics of the sample of test takers 

• test administration and test data processing 

• the use of multiple forms for more adaptive testing 

• psychometric properties of the tests 

• test "speededness" and nonresponse 

• item and test difficulty 

• reliability 

• IRT scoring 

• test information functions 

• available scores: gain scores, achievement quartiles, proficiency scores, etc. 

• equating to 1980 HS&B sophomore mathematics results 

However, before approaching any of the above topics, it will be desirable to give a brief overview 
of the tests, set out the objectives they were designed to meet, and describe broadly the test scores 

available in the NELS:88 data. 

The NELS:88 cognitive test battery was designed to span three grades (eighth, tenth, and twelfth) 
in four content areas: Reading, Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies 
(History/Citizenship/Geography). The tenth grade mathematics and reading tests incorporated multi-level 
forms differing in difficulty. In tenth grade, eighth grade reading and mathematics test results were used 
to assign students to a form of appropriate difficulty. The tenth grade science and social studies tests 
were grade-level adaptive in the sense that everyone took the same form within a grade but the 1990 form 
included additional more difficult items. 

Test Objectives. The test specifications of the NELS:88 longitudinal test battery were dictated 
by its primary purpose: accurate measurement of the status of individuals at a given point in time, as 
well as their growth over time. Principal test objectives and desiderata were as follows: 

• Item selection should be curriculum-relevant, with emphasis on concepts, skills and 
general principles. (When measuring change or developmental growth, overemphasis on 
isolated facts at the expense of conceptual and/or problem-solving skills may lead to 
distortions in the gain scores due to forgetting.) 

• The tests should be relatively unspeeded with the vast majority of students completing all 
tests. 

• There should be little evidence of floor or ceiling effects. 
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Reliabilities of the component tests should be psychometrically acceptable for the purpose 
of measuring individual status as well as growth. 

The accuracy of measurement, i.e., the standard error of measurement, should be 
relatively constant across SES, sex and racial/ethnic groups. 

The NELS:88 battery should be designed to reduce the gap in test reliabilities that is 
typically found between the majority group and racial/ethnic minority groups. 

The NELS:88 test battery should attempt to minimize Differential Item Functioning (DIF) 
across gender and racial/ethnic groups that arises from irrelevant content that favors one 
or more of the groups. 

The test content areas should demonstrate discriminant validity. That is, while the tests 
should be internally consistent and be characterized by a single dominant factor, they 
should yield a relatively "clean 11 although oblique four factor solution. The four factors 
should be defined by the four tested content areas. 

Subscores and/or proficiency scores should be provided where psychometrically justified. 
The tests were designed to provide behaviorally-anchored proficiency (mastery) scores 
in the areas of Reading, Mathematics, and Science. 

The NELS:88 test battery should share sufficient common items both across and within 
grade level forms, and with the HS&B battery, to provide articulation of scores for 
vertical equating in NELS:88 as well as cross-sectional equating with the 1980 HS&B 
sophomore cohort in mathematics. 

There should be sufficient item overlap between the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) mathematics test and the twelfth grade NELS:88 mathematics test to 
cross-walk to the NAEP mathematics scale. 

The reading test passages should provide relatively broad content coverage and have 
items that span at least three cognitive process areas. 

The four content areas Reading, Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies 
(History/Citizenship/Geography) must be administered (including about five minutes for 
instructions) within ninety minutes. 

The tests should be sufficiently reliable to support change measurement, and be 
characterized by a sufficiently dominant underlying factor to support the Item Response 
Theory (IRT) model. This latter requirement is necessary to support the vertical 
(longitudinal) equating between retestings as well as (for math) the cross-sectionai linking 
with HS&B and NAEP. IRT vertical equating puts scores within a given content area 
on the same scale regardless of the grade in which the score was obtained. This allows 
the user to interpret scores the same way whether they were from the eighth, tenth, or 
twelfth grade. 
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• Independently of the vertical scaling, the testing time constraints made achieving desired 
reliabilities problematic without introducing some sort of adaptive testing. In order to 
achieve this level of reliability, as well as reduce the possibility of floor and ceiling 
effects, the Mathematics and Reading tests were designed to be multi-level at the tenth 
grade and twelfth grade. 

Test Scores. Two broad types of test scores-normative and criterion-referenced proficiency (or 
mastery)--appear on the NELS:88 first follow-up data files. 

Normative Scores. Both longitudinal and cross-sectional normative scores have been provided. 
The former are exemplified by the IRT-estimated number right scores and simple gain scores derived 
from the base year and first follow-up data. Cross-sectional (because standardized within the wave) 
normative scores are exemplified by the achievement quartiles provided in each of the four subject areas, 
and by the composite (math + reading) quartile scores. 

Criterion-referenced scores. Proficiency scores were released in the first follow-up for 
mathematics and reading. Base year, first follow-up, and second follow-up science proficiency scores 
will be released only in the second follow-up. The proficiency levels are hierarchically ordered in the 
sense that mastery of the highest level among, say, three levels, implies mastery of the lower two levels. 
Two types of criterion-referenced proficiency scores appear on the NELS:88 first follow-up data release. 
One is a dichotomous score of M 0" or 11 1" where a "1" indicates mastery of the material at this objective 
level and a M 0" implies non-mastery. The second kind is a continuous score indicating the probability 
that a student has mastered the type of items that describe a particular criterion-referenced level. 

The dichotomous proficiency scores can be used for either cross-sectional or longitudinal analysis. 
The proficiency probabilities provide a more powerful (because continuous) tool for the measurement of 
achievement test gain. The proficiency probabilities are particularly appropriate for relating specific 
educational processes to achievement gains that occur at different points along the score scale. 

Analytic Uses of the Scores. A number of NELS:88 analysis reports, available from NCES, 
illustrate the various uses of these different test scores. Specifically: 

Cross-sectional analysis—using normative (achievement quartiles) or criterion-referenced 
(dichotomous proficiency scores)~is illustrated in the following reports: 

Haftier, Ingels, Schneider & Stevenson: A Profile of the American Eighth Grader. 

Ingels, Plank, Schneider & Scott: A Profile of the American High School 
Sophomore in 1990. 

Cross-sectional analysis-using proficiency scores, and test score means-is reported in the 
following tabular summary: 

Rock, Pollack, & Hafher: The Tested Achievement of the NELS:88 Eighth Grade Class. 
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Cross-cohort analysis (with HS&B-NELS:88 math score equating) is illustrated in the following 
NCES report: 

Rasinski, Ingels, Rock, & Pollack: America's High School Sophomores: A Ten Year 
Comparison, 1980-1990. 

Longitudinal analysis using dichotomous proficiency scores is illustrated by the following 
publication: 

Rock, Owings, & Lee: Changes in Math Proficiency Between 8th and 10th Grades. 

Longitudinal analysis-employing gain scores (from IRT-estimated number right scores), and 
employing the change in probability of proficiency measure-is illustrated in the following: 

Scott, Rock, Pollack & Ingels: Two Years Later: Cognitive Gains and School Transitions of 
NELS:88 Eighth Graders. 

Complete citations for these reports can be found in the bibliography to this publication. 
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6.1 Characteristics of the Sample 

Test data were obtained from 25,001 participants, of whom 17,874 were NELS:88 first follow-up 
core sample members and 7,127 were members of state augmentation and other supplementary samples. 
Another 1390 core sample participants, or about 7 percent of the total, completed student questionnaires 
but did not take the cognitive tests. 

6.1.1 Completion Rates 

Table 6.1a shows the distribution by gender and race/ethnicity of in-school core sample 
participants with and without cognitive test records. Note that about 95 percent of the in-school group 
had test data, and that this percentage changes very little for each of the gender and ethnic groups. 
Hispanic students, who were the least likely to take the cognitive tests, had only a slightly lower 
participation rate. Moreover, the distribution of weighted counts by gender and ethnicity for test takers 
closely resembles the weighted population distribution of the whole sample. It does not appear that non- 
participation in the test battery occurred differentially with respect to these two student characteristics for 
the in-school component of the sample. 



Table 6.1a 

Proportion of Core Sample Participants With Tests 
In-School Component 



Sample Counts Weighted Population Distributions 





N 


% Tested 


All 


Tested 








Participants 


Participants 


Total 


18221 


95.2% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Male 


9145 


95.1% 


50.4% 


50.4% 


Female 


9076 


95.4% 


49.7% 


49.6% 


Asian 


1176 


94.6% 


3.8% 


3.8% 


Hispanic 


2264 


92.5% 


10.4% 


10.0% 


Black 


1891 


94.0% 


13.0% 


12.8% 


White 


12575 


96.0% 


71.0% 


71.7% 


Oth/Miss 


315 


92.7% 


1.8% 


1.8% 
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However, only about half of the school dropouts with student questionnaire data also completed the 
cognitive test battery. For this group, the test non-respondents look somewhat different from the test 
takers: male dropouts were less likely to take the tests than females; members of ethnic minority groups 
were also underrepresented. Table 6.1b shows the test response rates for dropout sample members 
broken down by gender and ethnicity. Not only do the unweighted proportions of dropouts taking tests 
vary for the subgroups shown, but the distribution of weighted population estimates for the dropout 
sample as a whole look quite different from that of the subset who took the cognitive tests. With no 
nonresponse-adjusted weight available to correct for missing test data, the measurements obtained for the 
out-of-school participants who took the tests may therefore not be representative of the achievement levels 
of the dropout population as a whole. 



Table 6.1b 

Proportion of Core Sample Participants With Tests 
Out-Of-School Component 





Sample Counts 


Weighted Population Distributions 




N 


% Tested 


All Participants 


Tested Participants 


Total 


1043 


50.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Male 


551 


44.896 


52.7% 


48.8% 


Female 


492 


55.9% 


47.3% 


51.2% 


Asian 


21 


28.6% 


1.6% 


0.8% 


Hispanic 


227 


50.2% 


15.5% 


14.3% 


Black 


162 


48.8% 


21.5% 


17.5% 


White 


586 


52.4% 


57.6% 


64.8% 


Oth/Miss 


47 


34.0% 


3.7% 


2.7% 



6.1.2 Data Collection, Preparation and Editing 

First follow-up test takers were encouraged to answer every question in the cognitive test battery, 
and to guess if they were not sure of the answer but had some idea of what it might be. They were 
instructed to leave items blank only if they really had no idea how to answer. Each of the test sections 
contained several items at a low enough difficulty level that the content should have been at least 
somewhat familiar to virtually all of the test takers. While most participants answered all of the questions 
in each subject area, others omitted some or all of the items. 

Participants were promised that their test results would be kept confidential. Scores would not 
be reported to their parents or teachers, nor even to the students themselves. In a low-risk setting such 
as this, where the students know they will not be rewarded or penalized for their performance, it cannot 
be assumed that all students will try their best to answer the questions. Test item response records were 
examined for evidence that lack of motivation, rather than lack of ability to answer, might be responsible 
for unanswered or incorrectly answered questions. In order to minimize inappropriate measurements of 
cognitive achievement, test sections were not scored if any of the following were found: 

±&2 
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• Completely blank subtests, or sections with fewer than 5 items answered, were deleted. 

• Subtests with 5 to 10 items answered were examined for consistency, and were deleted 
only if the answers given indicated that the nonresponse was probably due to lack of 
motivation rather than lack of ability. That is, if only 8 items of a 30 item section were 
answered and most of them were incorrect, the test taker may have been unable to 
answer additional questions, and the limited information available may, in fact, provide 
a reasonable estimate of ability. But if most of the 8 response 4 * were correct, it can be 
assumed that the student probably had the ability to complete more of the test, but chose 
not to do so. In this case, the few items answered may not provide a reliable estimate 
of achievement, and the score was deleted. 

• Some students simply marked patterns of numbers in the test booklets instead of 
responding to the questions. For example, a patterned response might consist of all 
questions answered M 11111111... H or "12345432123454321..." or M 1515151515... H . 
Each of these patterns, and others, can be identified by a simple algorithm sequentially 
comparing the difference between each test item and the next one, and calculating the 
variance of the absolute differences. In the first example given, the inter-item differences 
are always zero, in the second, always 1 or -1, and in the third, 4 or -4. In each case, 
the variance of the absolute differences is equal to zero. (For four- or five-choice test 
items, the variance of absolute differences for motivated respondents tends to be close 
to 1.0.) All subtests with variances of less than .5 were reviewed and those with 
identifiable pattern marking were deleted. 

Lack of motivation for some students surely affected test results in ways that could not be 
identified and edited out. However, most test takers answered most or all of the items, and internal- 
consistency reliabilities were high for all subgroups examined. These are good indications that 
interpretation of test results in the aggregate should not be significantly compromised by this factor. 

xable 6.2 shows the number of test records in each subject area that were edited out for each 
reason, and the breakdown by gender and race/ethnicity of the original and final test records. The four 
test sections were administered in the same order as the columns of the table. Note that for the final two 
subtests, science and history/citizenship/geography, the nonresponse rate rises dramatically. However, 
the population proportions for students with usable data changes by only a very small amount, with male, 
Black, and Hispanic participants slightly less likely to complete all sections of the test. 
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Table 6.2 
Counts of Edited Test Data 





Reading 


Math 


Science 


Hist/C/G 


Original U of tf^t records 


25001 

4**J \J\J X 


25001 


25001 


25001 


% Male 
% Female 


50.0% 
50.0% 


50.0% 
50.0% 


50.0% 
50.0% 


50.0% 
50.0% 


% Asian 
% Hisnanic 
% Black 
% White 


6.2% 
12.4% 
10.2% 
68.4% 


6.2% 
12.4% 
10.2% 
68.4% 


6.2% 
12.4% 
10.2% 
68.4% 


6.2% 
12.4% 
10.2% 
68.4% 




38 


85 


285 


464 


1-4 items answered 


13 


21 


26 


25 


Pattern Marking 


37 


39 


44 


46 


# with 5-10 responses: 

# retained 

# deleted 


81 
34 


14 
16 


47 
18 


16 
18 


Net number of usable tests 
core sample 
other samples 


24879 
17832 
7047 


24840 
17793 
7047 


24628 
17684 
6944 


24448 
17591 
6857 


% Male 
% Female 


49.9% 
50.1% 


49.9% 
50.1% 


49.9% 
50.1% 


49.9% 
50.1% 


% Asian 
% Hispanic 
% Black 
% White 


6.2% 
12.3% 
10.2% 
68.5% 


6.2% 
12.3% 
10.2% 
68.6% 


6.2% 
12.2% 
10.1% 
68.8% 


6.2% 
12.1% 
10.1% 
68.8% 



Note: The percentages by gender and ethnicity above are based on core sample cases only, since 
subgroup information was not available for the students in the other samples. 



6.2 Structure of the tests 

As in the base year, each tested participant received a booklet containing separately-timed sections 
in four subject areas, with a total of 1 16 items to be completed in 85 minutes. The cognitive test sections 
are described briefly below: 

• Reading Comprehension (21 questions, 21 minutes) consisted of five short passages, 
followed by comprehension and interpretation questions, such as interpreting the author's 
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perspective, understanding the meaning of words in context, and identifying figures of 
speech. Two versions of the reading test were given in the first follow-up, differing in 
difficulty. 

• Mathematics (40 questions, 30 minutes) assessed both simple mathematical application 
skills and more advanced skills of comprehension and problem solving. Test items 
included word problems, graphs, equations, quantitative comparisons, and geometric 
figures. Three difficulty levels of the mathematics test were developed for the first 
folio w-up, 

• Science (25 questions, 20 minutes) contained questions drawn from the fields of life 
science, earth science, and physical science/chemistry. Emphasis was placH in 
understanding of underlying concepts and scientific reasoning ability. All test ^ i 
received the same form in the first follow-up. 

• History/Citizenship/Geography (30 questions, 14 minutes) assessed knowledge of 
important issues and events in American political and economic history from colonial 
times through the recent past. Citizenship items included questions on the operation and 
structure of the federal government and the rights and obligations of citizens. The 
geography questions touched on patterns of settlement and food production shared by 
various societies. Only one version of the HCG test was used. 

6.2.1 Multiple Test Forms 

In the base year, all students received the same set of tests. Analysis of eighth grade test results 
showed a wide range of student achievement. This diversity was expected to increase as students 
progressed through high school with some taking advanced courses and making substantial gains in 
achievement, while others remained at a relatively low level. A single test form administered to all 
students and dropouts in the first follow-up would have the potential for serious "ceiling" and "floor" 
effects (i.e., many students getting all items correct because the test was too easy for them, while others 
could only guess at most of the questions because they lacked sufficient background). When this situation 
occurs, it is impossible to assess the level of achievement for the highest and lowest scoring students. 

In the first follow-up, the reading and mathematics tests were selected for development of multiple 
forms, targeted to students' varying ability levels. While the other subject areas might have profited from 
this "tailored testing" approach as well, the complexity of administering multiple forms dictated that their 
use be as limited as possible. 

The reading test was chosen because the time burden of reading the passages before questions 
about them could be answered meant that relatively few test items could be administered in the time 
allotted for the test. With the smallest number of items of any subject area, the reading test could least 
afford any "wasted" questions: those that were much too hard or much too easy for a particular test taker. 
Two forms of the reading test were developed; the easy form was administered to students who had 
scored below the sample mean in the base year, while those scoring above the mean received a set of 
passages and items that was, on average, more difficult. Students who were new to the NELS:88 sample 
in the first follow-up received the easy form. 

In the case of the mathematics test, the need for multiple forms was based on the diversity of 
exposure to coursework that could be expected by tenth grade. Academic track students, by the time of 
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the first follow-up, would have taken courses in algebra and geometry. Those in general or vocational 
programs, or those who had left school, might have taken only general or business math classes, or none 
at all. Unlike science and history, where many topics might have been introduced at a lower level of 
sophistication in earlier grades, much of the material covered in advanced mathematics courses would be 
completely unfamiliar to students who had not taken advanced courses. Three mathematics test forms 
were administered in the first follow-up. The easiest and hardest forms were given to the students who 
had scored in the low and high quartile, respectively, in eighth grade; students in the middle half of the 
distribution received the middle-difficulty test, as did those who were not tested in the base year. 

Due to clerical errors in administration, 829 students who had not been tested in grade 8 received 
either the low or high difficulty mathematics test instead of all getting the middle difficulty form. 
However, each of the form* had been designed with a broad range of items, and each contained enough 
easy and hard questions that the necessary distinctive patterns of right and wrong answers were obtained. 
Only seven of these "freshened sample" students who were given the wrong test form achieved perfect 
scores-and they happened to have taken the most difficult form, not the easy one. Three of the students 
with the wrong math test form scored at the lowest possible level, but two of those three had taken the 
easiest form of the test. Similarly, of the 992 students new to the first follow-up sample who were 
inadvertently given the hard instead of the easy form of the reading test, only ten scored at the lowest 
possible level. For all of the others, the more difficult test contained enough easy items that measurement 
objectives were met adequately. Of students who dM take tests in the base year, only a few received an 
incorrect first follow-up form. None of the 44 students who were given the wrong mathematics test had 
either perfect or lowest-level scores; of the 22 incorrect reading tests, only two resulted in perfect scores 
when the easy instead of the hard form was administered. Since the Item Response Theory procedures 
employed in scoring the tests, which are described in Section 6.4 below, depend on patterns of right and 
wrong answers rather than a simple count, the impact of these administration errors appears to be 
minimal. 

6,3 Psychometric properties of the test 

Each of the seven subtest forms (two reading levels, three mathematics levels, and a single test 
form in each of science and history /citizenship/ geography) was analyzed for speededness, individual item 
performance, overall difficulty, and reliability. 

6*3*1 Speededness/Completeness 

The NELS:88 test battery was designed to be an unspeeded test, defined as nearly all of the test 
takers reaching the three-quarters point, and at least 80 percent of them answering the last item. All of 
the subtests satisfied both of these conditions for the total core sample as well as each of the gender and 
race/ethnicity groups. Table 6.3 presents speededness data, unweighted, for core sample test takers. The 
table also contains statistics on completeness: how many items were answered by each test taker. After 
the participants who did not appear to be attempting test sections at all had been edited out, the remaining 
test takers tended to answer all or nearly all of the items administered. 
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Table 6.3 

Speededness and Completeness of Test Sections 





Low 
Read 


High 
Read 


Low 
Math 


Mid 
Math 


High 
Math 


Scj 


Hist 


Number of Items 


21 


21 


40 


40 


40 


25 


30 


% Reaching 3/4 point 
















All Students 


97.8% 


99.7% 


99.7% 


99.5% 


99.9% 


99.4% 


99.5% 


Males 

X lieu WO 


97.6% 
98.1% 


99.4% 
99.8% 


99.5% 
99.8% 


99.4% 
99.6% 


99.9% 
99.9% 


99.4% 
99.5% 


99.5% 
99.5% 


Asian 

xx loyaXil\s 

Black 
White 


96.9% 
96.2% 
96.0% 
98.9% 


99.5% 
99.4% 
99.0% 
99.8% 


100.0% 
99.4% 
99.8% 
99.7% 


99.4% 
99.2% 
98.8% 
99.7% . 


100.0% 
99.6% 

100.0% 
99.9% 


99.0% 
98.8% 
98.5% 
99.8% 


99.8% 
98.9% 
99.2% 
99.7% 


% Reaching last item 
















All Students 


94.9% 


98.0% 


97.7% 


94.8% 


97.4% 


97.9% 


97.9% 


Males 
Females 


94.7% 
95.2% 


98.0% 
98.0% 


97.3% 
98.1% 


95.0% 
94.7% 


97.3% 
97.5% 


97.9% 
97.8% 


97.9% 
98.0% 


Asian 
Hispanic 
Black 
White 


93.5% 
90.5% 
90.7% 
97.5% 


98.2% 
96.0% 
92.2% 
98.6% 


99.0% 
96.3% 
96.1% 
98.5% 


93.7% 
91.2% 
91.3% 
96.3% 


98.5% 
94.9% 
96.1% 
97.5% 


96.3% 
96.0% 
95.1% 
98.9% 


98.2% 
96.3% 
96.0% 
98.6% 



% Answering 
all items 
all but one 
all but two 



86.2% 93.1% 76.1% 74.3% 85.1% 82.8% 91.8% 

7.7% 4.3% 13.1% 13.5% 9.1% 9.2% 4.5% 

1.2% .7% 3.0% 4.7% 1.9% 4.1% _LJ% 

95 1% 98.1% 92.2% 92.5% 96.1% 96.1% 97.4% 



Average number of 

items answered 20.6 20.8 39.0 39.2 39.7 24.6 29.7 
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6.3.2 Item and Test Difficulty 

Tables of item statistics for each subtest form are presented in Appendix A. The *P+ H columns 
in the tables are the weighted proportion of students responding correctly to each test item. The Delta 
statistic is a transformation of the proportion correct scaled to a mean of 13.0 and standard deviation of 
4.0, with low numbers for easy items and high numbers for hard ones. Deltas are used by test developers 
as a shorthand indicator of difficulty. Inspection of the tables shows that each subtest contained a 
distribution of easy, middle and high difficulty items appropriate for the sample to which it was 
administered. 

Another measure of appropriate difficulty of the test as a whole is the absence of floor or ceiling 
effects. Tests that are too hard for the target population would show a large number of scores at the 
chance level (floor effect); those that are too easy would have many perfect scores (ceiling effect). Ceiling 
effects are particularly serious in tests that are intended to measure change over time. Ideally, the mean 
test score should be at least 1 .5 standard deviations below the highest possible score. In general, the seven 
first follow-up subtest forms satisfy the difficulty objectives for all subgroups of the core sample, with 
0.1 percent to 2.4 percent of test takers achieving perfect scores on the forms, and 7.7 percent or fewer 
having scores at the chance level or below. The high level reading and high level mathematics forms were 
somewhat easier for the students than had been anticipated, but ceiling effect objectives were not violated. 
Table 6.4 summarizes item and test difficulty information for the total core sample. Additional details for 
population subgroups can be found in the tables in Appendix A. 



Table 6.4 
Item and Subtest Difficulty 





Low 


High 


Low 


Mid 


High 








Read 


Read 


Math 


Math 


Math 


Ssi 


Hjsl 


Average item P+ 


0.55 


0.67 


0.44 


0.58 


0.80 


0.55 


0.63 


Number of Items 


21 


21 


40 


40 


40 


25 


30 


Mean Number Correct 


1L4 


14.0 


17.5 


23.1 


32.0 


13.6 


18.9 


S.D. of No. Correct 


4.4 


4.1 


6.0 


7.4 


5.3 


5.2 


5.9 


Standard Error of 


2.48 


2.36 


3.52 


3.44 


2.75 


2.73 


2.84 


Measurement 
















% Perfect Scores 


1.1% 


1.9% 


0.1% 


0.2% 


2.4% 


0.6% 


1.0% 


% Below Chance 


5.5% 


2.0% 


7.7% 


3.6% 


0.3% 


4.9% 


2.7% 
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6.3.3 Reliability 

The r-biserials in the "RBIS" columns of the tables in Appendix A give the correlation between 
the item response (right vs. wrong) and the total test score. The size of the r-biserial indicates the extent 
to which a given item measures the same things as the remainder of the test. Biserials of .40 or higher 
are considered satisfactory. Correlations of this level or above were found for nearly all first follow-up 
test items, for all population subgroups. Two reliability measures were computed for each of the subtests. 
Coefficient alpha is the internal-consistency reliability. Split-half reliability is the correlation of one half 
of the test items with the other half, adjusted for the fact that the correlations are based on half-length 
tests. Alphas and split-half reliabilities for subgroups of the core sample are presented in Table 6.5. 
Reliability coefficients for the reading and mathematics forms were attenuated to some extent by the 
administration of each of the test forms within a restricted range of ability levels. Reliability is a function 
of total score variance; reducing the total variance by using tailored test forms results in a deceptively 
higher proportion of observed error variance. The section on test information functions below discusses 
the reduction in error variance achieved by the multi-level tests. 

The single-factor structure of each test, a necessary condition for the use of IRT-scaling, was 
supported by factor analysis of tetrachoric correlations of item responses. Ratios of first to second roots 
are also presented in the table. A ratio of 4:1 or greater is evidence of a strong single factor underlying 
each set of test items. 

Table 6.5 
Subtest Reliability 



Low High 
Read Read 



Coefficient Alpha: 



All Students 


0.79 


0.78 


Males 


0.80 


0.80 


Females 


0.79 


0.77 


Asian 


0.79 


0.78 


Hispanic 


0.76 


0.79 


Black 


0.75 


0.73 


White 


0.80 


0.78 


Split-Half Reliability: 






All Students 


0.81 


0.79 


Males 


0.82 


0.81 


Females 


0.80 


0.78 


Asian 


0.82 


0.80 


Hispanic 


0.79 


0.81 


Black 


0.77 


0.73 


White 


0.81 


0.80 


Ratio of Roots 


9.6 


8.4 



Low 


Mid 


High 






Math 


Math 


Math 




Hist 


0.77 


0.86 


0.82 


0.82 


0.85 


0.78 


0.87 


0.81 


0.84 


0.86 


0.75 


0.85 


0.83 


0.79 


0.83 


0.85 


0.88 


0.82 


0.83 


0.84 


0.73 


0.85 


0.87 


0.74 


0.81 


0.72 


0.84 


0.88 


0.72 


0.79 


0.78 


0.85 


0.80 


0.81 


0.85 



0.80 


0.86 


0.83 


0.84 


0.86 


0.81 


0.87 


0.82 


0.86 


0.87 


0.78 


0.86 


0.83 


0.81 


0.84 


0.85 


0.88 


0.82 


0.84 


0.87 


0.78 


0.87 


0.87 


0.77 


0.82 


0.77 


0.86 


0.90 


0.74 


0.80 


0.81 


0.85 


0.81 


0.83 


0.86 


4.0 


10.4 


7.5 


9.5 


7.7 
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6.4 IRT Scoring 

There are two broad types of scores available on the NELS:88 data files. One type is a 
normative score and the second type is a criterion-referenced proficiency (or "mastery") score. The 
normative scores jan be divided into two subclasses, longitudinal, and cross-sectional. There are also 
two types of criterion-referenced scores-dichotomous proficiency scores, and probability of proficiency 
scores. 

Normative Scores. There are two types of normative scores on the NELS: 88 data set. One type 
is longitudinally-equated~the IRT-estimated number right score. The first follow-up release includes gain 
scores that represent the difference between 1990 IRT number right scores and IRT rescaled base year 
scores. The second type of score--the achievement or ability quartile-is standardized within a survey 
wave, that is, cross-sectionally. 

The longitudinally-equated score that is available for both time points and all four achievement 
areas is the IRT-estimated number right score. The IRT-estimated number right for any individual at 
either of the two time periods reflects an estimate of the number of items that a person would have 
answered correctly if he or she had taken all of the items that appeared in any form of the test. The IRT 
model allows one to put all the scores in, say mathematics, on the same vertical scale so that the scores, 
regardless of grade, can be interpreted in the same way. All the normal statistical operations that apply 
to any cognitive test score can be legitimately applied to the IRT-estimated number right. 

Quartile scores are cross-sectional in that they are standardized within each of the weighted 
NELS: 88 sample wave&, Since the achievement quartiles are standardized within each wave, they are 
not vertically equated as are the IRT-estimated number right scores. These cross-sectional scores are 
primarily used in descriptive tables that compare data within a particular grade. In the base year, 
standardized and quartile scores were based on raw formula scores; IRT scores were also reported but 
were not used in computing the standardized and quartile scores. In the first follow-up, IRT scores were 
used for computing standardized and quartile scores. The standardized and achievement quartile scores 
in the first follow-up had to be transformations of the IRT scores rather than the raw scores because of 
the unequal difficulty of the test forms. 

Criterion-Referenced Proficiency Scores. The two kinds of criterion-referenced mastery scores 
are based on clusters of items having similar content and difficulty. The first kind is a dichotomous score 
of "0" or M 1" where a H 1 M indicates mastery of the material at this objective level and a "0 H implies non- 
mastery. The second kind is a continuous score indicating the probability that a student has mastered the 
type of items that describe a particular criterion-referenced level. The 0-1 dichotomous proficiency scores 
were produced only in mathematics and reading under the first follow-up contract, though science 
proficiency scores will be made available in the second follow-up. The proficiency levels are 
hierarchically ordered in the sense that mastery of the highest level among three levels implies that one 
would have also mastered the lower two levels. Unlike the probability of proficiency scores, the 
dichotomous proficiency scores are based on actual test item responses, and are not IRT-based. An IRT 
procedure, however, was employed to resolve proficiency score assignment for students who had critical 
items missing. 

The second kind of proficiency score is the probability of being proficient at each of the levels. 
This is a continuous analogue to the dichotomous proficiency scores. The advantage of the probability 
score over the dichotomous proficiency score is that the probability score is continuous and thus 
statistically more powerful, and poses less of a missing data problem in that probabilities of being 
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proficient at each level are available for any individual who had a test score in grade ten. The 
proficiency probabilities are particularly appropriate for relating specific processes to changes that occur 
at different points along the score scale. 

The underlying assumption of Item Response Theory (TRT) is that a test taker's probability of 
answering an item correctly is a function of his or her ability level for the construct being measured, and 
of one or more characteristics of the test item itself. The three-parameter IRT logistic model uses the 
pattern of right, wrong, and omitted responses to the items administered in a test form, and the difficulty, 
discriminating ability, and "guess-ability- of each item, to place each test taker at a particular point, $ 
(theta) on a continuous ability scale. Figure 6.1 shows a graph of the logistic function for a hypothetical 
test item. The horizontal axis represents the ability scale, theta. The point on the vertical probability axis 
corresponding to the height of the curve at a given value of theta is the estimated probability that a person 



Figure 6.1 
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of that ability level will answer the test item correctly. The shape of the curve is given by the following 
equation describing the probability of a correct answer oh item i as: 



where 6 = ability of the test taker 

a; = discrimination of item i, or how well the item distinguishes between ability levels at a 

particular point 
b; = difficulty of item i 
q = "guessability" of item i 

The V parameter represents the probability that a test taker with very low ability will answer 
the item correctly. In the graph above, 20 percent of test takers with a very low level of mastery of the 
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test material guessed the correct answer to the question. The c parameter will not necessarily be equal 
to l/(# options), e.g., .25 for a 4-choice item. Some response options may, for unknown reasons, be 
more attractive than random guessing, while others may be less likely to be chosen. 

The IRT "b" parameters correspond to the difficulty of the items, represented by the horizontal 
axis in the ability metric. In Figure 6.1, b = 0.0 means that test takers with $ = 0.0 have a probability 
of getting the answer correct that is equal to halfway between the guessing parameter and 1. In this 
example, 60 percent of people at this ability level answered the question correctly. B also corresponds 
to the point of inflection of the logistic function. This point occurs farther to the right for more difficult 
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items, and farther to the left for easier ones. Figure 6.2 is a graph of the logistic functions for seven 
different test items, all with the same V and V parameters, and with difficulties ranging from b = -1.5 
to b = 1.5. For each of these hypothetical questions, 60 percent of test takers whose ability level matches 
the difficulty of the item are likely to answer correctly. Fewer than 60 percent will answer correctly at 
values of theta (ability) that are less than b, and more than 60 percent at 6 > b. 

The discrimination parameter, "a", has perhaps the least intuitive interpretation of all. It is 
proportional to the slope of the logistic function at the point of inflection. Items with a steep slope are 
said to discriminate well. In other words, they do a good job of discriminating, or separating, people 
whose ability level is below the calibrated difficulty of the item (who are likely to get it right at only 
about the guessing rate) from those of ability higher than the item H b", who are nearly certain to answer 
correctly. By contrast, an item with a relatively flat slope is of little use in determining whether a 
person's correct placement along the continuum of ability is above or below the difficulty of the item. 
This idea is illustrated by Figure 6.3, representing the logistic functions for two test items having the 
same difficulty and guessing parameters, but different discrimination. The test item with the steeper slope 
(a = 2.0) provides useful information with respect to whether the test taker's ability level is above or 
below the difficulty level, 1 .0, of the item: if the answer to this item was incorrect, the person very likely 
has an ability below 1.0; if the answer is correct, the test taker probably has a 0 greater than 1.0, or 
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Figure 6.3 



Items with Different Discrimination (A) 




(b parameters) such as those shown in Figure 6.2, wUl do a good job in narrowing the choice of probable 
ability level. Conversely, the flatter curve in Figure 6.3 represents a test item with a low discrimination 
parameter (a= .3). There is little difference in proportion of correct answers for test takers several points 
apart on the range of abUity. So knowing whether a person's response to such an item is correct or not 
contributes relatively little to pinpointing his or her correct location on the horizontal ability axis. 

The LOGIST program computes maximum-likelihood estimates of IRT parameters that best fit 
the responses given by the test takers. The procedure simultaneously calculates a, b, and c parameters 
for each test item, and a theta for each test taker, iterating until convergence within a specified level of 
accuracy is reached. Comparison of the IRT-estimated probabUity with the actual proportion of correct 
answers to a test item for examinees grouped by abUity provides a means of evaluating the 
appropriateness of the model for the set of test data for which it is being used. 

Once a pool of test items exists whose parameters have been calibrated on the same scale as the 
test takers' ability estimates, a person's probabUity of a correct answer for each item in the pool can be 
computed, even for items that may not have been administered to that individual. The IRT-estimated 
number correct for any subset of items is simply the sum of the probabilities of correct answers for those 
items. Consequently, the score is typically not a whole number. 

In addition to providing a mechanism for estimating scores on items that were not administered 
to every individual, IRT has advantages over raw number-right scoring in the treatment of guessed and 
omitted items. By using the overall pattern of right and wrong responses to estimate abUity, it can 
compensate for the possibility of a low ability student guessing several hard items correctly. If answers 
on several easy items are wrong, a correct difficult item is, in effect, assumed to have been guessed. 
Omitted items are also less likely to cause distortion of scores, as long as enough items have been 
answered right and wrong to establish a clear pattern. Raw number-right scoring, in effect, treats omitted 
items as if they had been answered incorrectly. While this may be a reasonable assumption in a motivated 
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test, where it is in students* interest to try their best on all items, this may not always be the case in 
NELS:88. 

6A.1 Application of IRT to NELS:88 First Follow-Up Scoring 

Raw scores achieved on tests that differ in average difficulty are not comparable to each other. 
For example, a student who took the middle difficulty mathematics form in the NELS:88 first follow-up 
would probably have gotten more questions correct if he or she had taken the easiest form, anC fewer if 
the hardest form had been administered. Similarly, a score of 20 on an easy test does not represent the 
same level of ability as the same score on a harder set of items. It is not possible to compare scores 
obtained on the different test forms used in the first follow-up, nor to measure gains in achievement 
between base year scores and those obtained on the somewhat harder first follow-up tests, without some 
mechanism for establishing a constant scale. Item Response Theory was employed to calculate scores that 
could be compared regardless of which test form a student took. Raw scores (number right, number 
wrong) are not reported in the first follow-up database so that users will not be misled into comparing 
measurements that are not on the same scale of difficulty. Instead, IRT-estimated scores, which are based 
on a common metric, are included. 

Item parameters for the 35 unique test items on the two overlapping 21-item reading forms; the 
58 mathematics items on the three 40-item forms; and the 25 and 30 items on the single-form science and 
history/citizenship/geography subtests were estimated with the LOGIST program. As a first step, the 
invariance of the item parameters was explored by obtaining estimates for three samples that might be 
expected to have different average levels of ability: all students in the core sample; a self-weighting 
subset of the core sample; and all test takers including the augmented samples. The results were very 
similar for all three. The parameters from the last of these were selected, siiice larger sample sizes lend 
greater stability to the estimates. 

The tables in Appendix B show the item parameters for the four subject areas. Entries in the 
"1990" columns show the item numbers as they appeared sequentially in the test forms. For example, 
the item that was question #6 in the low-level reading test also appeared on the high-level test, as question 
#9. Response data for all students who took either form of the test were used in calculating parameters 
for items that were common to both forms. Other test items, such as question #1 on both of the reading 
forms, were unique to one particular form. In estimadng parameters for a unique item, students who took 
the form of the test on which the item did not appear were simply treated as if the item had not been 
reached. The presence of common items shared by more than one test form ensures that all of the 
parameters calibrated at once for the whoic ?tem pool share a common metric. 

The LOGIST program simultaneously calculates ability estimates, 0, for test takers that are on 
the same scale as the item parameters being calibrated. The 0*s are scaled with a mean of 0 and standard 
deviation of 1 . Arbitrary limits were set of 0 = 5.0 for perfect scores, and 0 = -7.0 for the lowest ability 
level, that is, test takers who did no better than random guessing. At these levels, the values of the IRT 
funct ; ons for all test items have come close to the lower and upper asymptotes. In other words, a 
calibrated ability level of 5 means the person has a probability very close to 1 .0 of answering each of the 
test questions correctly; at a theta of -7, the estimated number correct is about equal to the sum of the 
guessing parameters (c's) for all of the items. IRT calibration of first follow-up test data resulted in 
roughly 95 percent of test takers in each subject area with thetas in the range -2 < 0 < 2, with most of 
those outside these limits having either perfect or below-chance scores. Most of the test items had 
difficulty levels (b's) distributed within this range. As a result, the spread of best discriminating power 
of the test questions was well matched to the range of abilities of sampled students. 
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The "IRT-Estimated Number Right" scores in the database represent an estimate of the number 
of questions each test taker would have answered correctly if all of the questions in the item pool had 
appeared in every test form, and if each test taker had attempted all of them. That is, each test taker's 
ability, theta, for each subject area was estimated using the test items he or she actually answered. Then 
the probability of answering each of the 35 items on the two overlapping reading forms, the 58 items on 
the three mathematics forms, and the 25 and 30 items in the science and history subtests was computed 
as a function of the thetas for that subject area, and the item parameters. Thus the possible IRT-estimated 
scores in reading ranged from 7.38 (the sum of the guessing parameters, which is the lowest score that 
could be achieved by a person of negligible ability) to 34.93, the sum of the values of the upper 
asymptote at the highest possible theta value, 5. In mathematics, scores ranged from 11.08 to 57.95, in 
science from 4.98 to 24.88, and in history/citizenship/geography from 6.85 to 29.95. 

6.4.2 Test Information Functions 

The test information function provides a visual representation of the measurement accuracy of 
the theta estimates across the range of ability levels. High values of 1(6) correspond to estimates that are 
highly accurate (low standard error of measurement). Appendix B also contains graphs of the test 
information functions for each of the seven unique subtest forms. The following equations define the 
information function and standard error of measurement. The height of the test information function at 
a particular point on the x-axis is given by: 

riei f p ' (6)2 



where the "i"s are the items in the test, the "Pi(0)"s are the probabilities of correct answers on the items 
for a person of ability 6, and the Pi(0) term in the numerator is defined by: 

(1-Pi (6)) (PfW-Ci) 
Pi (6) = "i~-~c] 



The standard error of measurement of ability for that point on the axis is a transformation of the test 
information function: 

sejm(6) = 



For example, if the test information function has a value of 9 at 6 = 0.0, the standard error of 
measurement is 1/3 point in the theta metric. Ninety five percent of test takers found to have an ability 
level of 0.0 would be expected to have a "true" ability level within 1.96 standard errors, or between 6 
= -0.65 and d = 0.65. The magnitude of the effect of measurement error in theta on the IRT-estimated 
number right depends on the characteristics of the test. Within the range of 6 = -1.0 to 1.0 the test 
information functions were high for all subtests, and the standard error of measurement of theta low. 
The values of the information functions dip below 1.0 only in the tails, as the theta values go outside the 
range of -2.0 to 2.0. This results in a larger amount of error in estimation of theta. However, this does 
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not lead to large differences in the estimated probability of correct answers, on which the IRT-estimated 
number right score is based. In the NELS:88 tests, most of the items had difficulty parameters lying 
between -1.0 and 1 .0. So at the extremes of ability where the test information is low, probability curves 
for correct answers on items are generally asymptotic to either the guessing parameter, or to 1.0 
(certainty of correct). The probability value is changed only slightly by relatively large errors in theta. 

Note that the y-axis scales are not the same for all of the information function graphs. The 
mathematics subtests have higher peaks for two reasons: the longer test length (40 items, compared to 
21 to 30 for the others) and the assignment of test forms according to previously-demonstrated ability, 
provide the most accurate measurement in this set of tests. The information functions for all of the 
subtests, however, represent acceptable levels of accuracy for the length and expected use of the NELS:88 
tests. 

Table 6.6 shows the height of vhe test information function at the peak, the point at which the test 
is doing the best job of measurement. It also shows the ability level at which the peak occurs, and the 
standard error of measurement at this point. Statistics for each subtest evaluated at 0 = -2.0 and 0 = 
2.0, the end points of the range that contains about 95 percent of test takers for each of the subject areas, 
are presented as well. Note that the only information function values below 1.0 are for reading and 
mathematics test forms that were not administered in the range where they would have performed poorly. 
That is, the easy form of the reading test would not provide accurate measurement for high ability 
students-but it was not given to them. The science and history/ citizenship/geography tests did their best 
jobs at a theta level somewhat above the mean ability of 0=0.0, but they functioned adequately well 
throughout the range of interest. 



Table 6.6 
Test Information Function Statistics 







Low 

Read 


High 
Read 


Low 
Math 


Mid 
Math 


High 
Math 


Sri 


Hist 


Peak Point: 
Ability level (0) 
Inf. Function 
SEM 




0.0 
12.78 
0.28 


0.5 
11.83 
0.29 


-0.1 
26.58 
0.19 


0.1 
22.79 
0.21 


0.1 
22.25 
0.21 


0.9 
11.28 
0.30 


0.5 
13.26 
0.27 


Low Ability (0 = 
Inf. Function 
SEM 


-2) 


1.42 
0.84 


0.42 
1.54 


3.49 
0.54 


1.88 
0.73 


0.69 
1.20 


1.67 
0.77 


3.24 
0.56 


High Ability (0 = 
Inf. Function 
SEM 


2) 


0.62 
1.27 


2.81 
0.60 


1.24 
0.90 


2.82 
0.60 


4.60 
0.47 


2.89 
0.59 


2.46 
0.64 



Test information functions provide a mechanism for assessing the multiple-form structure used 
for the reading and mathematics subtests from a reliability perspective. Table 6.7 shows the information 
function values and standard errors of measurement for the different levels of these tests, evaluated for 
two low ability levels (0 = -1.5 and 0 - -1.0) and two high ability levels (0 « 1.0 and 0 = 1.5). Note 
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that at each of these points, administering the test form tailored to the ability level of the test taker results 
in a reduction of about one third to one half of the measurement error that would have occurred if the 
opposite form of the test had been given. For example, at the lowest ability level, the difficult reading 
test has a standard error of measurement equal to .91, v 'aile the SEM for the easy form is about 36 per- 
cent lower. At the other end of the spectrum, the situation is reversed: the high level reading test has the 
advantage for more able students, with measurement error in theta of less than half that of the easy form. 



Table 6.7 

Reduction in Measurement Error Due to Multiple Test Forms 





e - 


-1.5 


e « 


-1.0 


e = 


1,0 


0 = 


1.5 




Inf. 


SEM 


Inf. 


SEM 


Inf. 


§EM 


Inf. 


SEM 


Reading Forms: 












.52 


1.46 


.83 


Low 


2.99 


.58 


6.40 


.40 


3.69 


High 


1.22 


.91 


2.98 


.58 


10.34 


.31 


6.11 


.40 


Math Forms: 














3.30 


.55 


Low 


6.27 


.40 


11.47 


.30 


7.77 


.36 


Mid 


3.65 


.52 


8.01 


.35 


14.25 


.26 


6.93 


.38 


High 


2.16 


.68 


6.36 


.40 


20.53 


.22 


11.30 


.30 



6.4.3 Transformation of Base Year HIT Scores to First Follow-Up Scale 

The base year and first follow-up test scores cannot be compared with each other directly because 
the same test forms were not used at both points in time. However, as was the case with the multiple 
forms of the first follow-up tests described above, the tests shared enough items common to both 
administrations that IRT scoring could be employed to put the scores on the same scale. Lists of the test 
items that were also used in the eighth grade tests are shown in the tables in Appendix B. 

As a first step to obtaining the transformation, base year IRT item parameters for all test items 
that were also used in the first follow-up were put on the same scale as the 1990 parameters. This was 
accomplished by a procedure that solves for transformation parameters by minimizing the squared 
differences between test characteristic curves (the sum of the item probability functions for the common 
items) at the two time points, evaluated at a random sample of abilities. The resulting transformation was 
applied to the base year item parameters for each of the common items. The transformed item parameters 
should have been very similar if identical test questions were functioning in the same manner in both 
years. However, differences were found for several items, indicating that they may have called on 
qualitatively different skills in the two surveys. For example, several simple algebra problems that were 
quite difficult for eighth graders became very eusy items two years later when students had learned the 
necessary concepts and tools. In other words, the characteristics of these items changed relative to the 
ot her questions on the test . Other differences showed up in the history/citizenship/geography test. In this 
subject area, which has less of a building-block structure than reading or mathematics, the difficulty of 
test questions is more closely related to the timing of curriculum units than is the case in other areas. That 
is, a question may be quite easy in eighth grade, if the subject matter has just been taught in that year, 
but may be forgotten two years later, makinp for a relatively more difficult test item. 
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Three criteria were used to judge whether test questions given in both years were in fact func- 
tioning as common items. First, a difference between the 1988 and 1990 functions of more than . 1 in pro- 
bability of a correct answer, at any point along a truncated range of ability levels (-3.0 to 3.0, which 
includes almost all test takers), was considered an indicator of differential functioning. The second cri- 
terion was bias, calculated as the equally-weighted average of the probability differences evaluated at 
intervals along the ability axis, that exceeded .03. The third indicator was a root mean squared difference 
(the square root of the average of the square of the differences in the probabilities) of .05 or greater. Test 
items that failed any of these criteria were removed from die common item list, and the transformation 
parameters re-calculated without them. (Criteria were relaxed slightly for the history/citi- 
zenship/geography test items to compensate for the less hierarchical nature of the skills being measured: 
common items were required to have maximum difference less than . 15, bias less than .05, and root mean 
squared difference less than .07.) Table 6.8 shows the number of test questions that appeared in both the 
base year and first follow-up tests, and the number eliminated for failing one or more criteria for common 
item functioning. These items are also marked with an asterisk in Appendix B. 



Table 6.8 

Base Year/First Follow-Up Common Items 





Reading 


Math 


Science 


Hist/Cit/Geog 


Number of Identical Items 


21 


40 


18 


25 


Number Eliminated for 
Functional Differences 


1 


9 


5 


4 


Number Accepted for 
Computing Transformations 


20 


31 


13 


21 



Once transformation parameters had been established, eighth grade ability estimates, that had been 
computed on the 1988 tests could be transformed to the same metric as the first follow-up scores. 
Summing the probabilities of correct answers for the same pool of items used for the 1990 scores (35 
reading items, 58 in mathematics, 25 in science, 30 in history/citizenship/geography) produced scores 
that can be interpreted as measures of achievement on the same set of skills at two different points in 
time. 

6.4.4 Gain Scores 

The gain scores reported are the difference between the first follow-up IRT-Estimated Number Right 
scores on the total item pool, and estimates of the scores that would have been obtained on the same set 
of items, using the rescaled base year ability estimates. Although these scores are described as H gain H 
scores, not all of them represent an improvement in measured skills. Some of the gain scores are 
negative. Factors that contribute to negative gain scores include students* forgetting material that they 
once knew but have not practiced, and measurement error produceu primarily by some students' lack of 
motivation in responding to the test questions. 

Note that the scores reported here do not share a common metric with those on the base year user 
laBfi. Here, the eighth grade scores have been re-scaled for purposes of gain computation. (To derive 
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an eighth grade score in the same metric as the first follow-up and gain scores in this file, subtract the 
first follow-up IRT estimated gain score from the 1990 IRT estimated number right score.) It would be 
incorrect for the user to compute gain by comparing the IRT scores included in the two different files. 

6.5 Standardized Scores, Quartile Scores, and Composites 

The standardized scores reported in the database are transformations of the IRT-Estimated 
Number Right scores, rescaled to a mean of 50 and standard deviation of 10 (using the first follow-up 
sample weight). The quartile scores are based on the weighted frequency distribution of scores, with 1 
being the lowest quartile and 4 the highest. The Standardized Test Composite is the equally-weighted 
mean of the standardized reading and mathematics scores, re-standardized to mean 50, standard deviation 
10. 



6.6 Proficiency Scores 

The proficiency scores provide a means of distinguishing total score gain, as measured by overall 
IRT-Estimated Number Right scores and Standardized scores, from gain in specific skills. At several 
points along the score scale of the reading and mathematics tests, four-item clusters of test questions 
having similar content and difficulty were identified. Two levels of proficiency were marked in the 
reading test, and four in the mathematics test, defined as follows: 

Reading Level 1 : Simple reading comprehension including reproduction of detail and/or the author's 
main thought. 

Reading Level 2: Ability to make inferences beyond the author's main thought and/or understand 
and evaluate relatively abstract concepts. 



Math Level 1: Simple arithmetical operations on whole numbers. 
Math Level 2: Simple operations with decimals, fractions, and roots. 

Math Level 3: Simple problem solving, requiring conceptual understanding and/or the 

development of a solution strategy. 
Math Level 4: Conceptual understanding and complex problem solving. 

A student was judged to have mastered a particular level of proficiency if at least three of the four 
items in the cluster were answered correctly, and to have failed at this level if two or more items were 
wrong. Clusters of items provide a more reliable test of proficiency than do single items because of the 
possibility of guessing in a multiple choice test: the probability that a student who has not mastered a 
particular skill would guess three out of four items correctly is much lower than the probability of a non- 
master guessing right on a single test question. 

The proficiency levels were assumed to follow a hierarchical Guttman model, that is, a student 
passing a particular skill level was expected to have mastered all lower levels; a failure should have 
indicated non-mastery at higher levels. A small percentage of students had response patterns that did not 
follow the Guttman model, with a failing score at a lower level followed by a pass on a more difficult 
item cluster. Students with these "reversal" patterns were not assigned proficiency scores. 

Proficiency levels for some of the test takers could not be directly determined because of missing 
data, due either to students choosing to omit some of the necessary items, or because not all items 
appeared on all forms of the test. The easiest cluster of mathematics items was not includea in the 
hardest of the three math forms, while level 4 items were not present in the easiest form. The harder 
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of the two reading forms did not include the questions necessary to establish level 1 reading proficiency. 
In order to avoid unacceptably high rates of missing data for proficiency scores, a complex set of 
resolution procedures was developed to impute appropriate levels for those who did not have responses 
to the full set of items in the.clusters: 

• A cluster with missing items followed by "passes" on two harder clusters was considered 
passed. It was assumed that omitted easier items would also have been passed if they had 
been attempted. Similarly, a blank level preceded by two "fails" was considered failed. 
This procedure was applicable to the mathematics levels only, since it requires a 
minimum of three levels of proficiency. 

• Estimates of probable right/wrong answers on missing items were obtained by using the 
IRT tools described earlier. The probability of a correct answcy was calculated as a 
function of the student's IRT ability estimate (theta) and the item parameters for the 
missing item. This probability was then applied to a computerized "coin flip." That is, 
a random number between 0 and 1 was generated, and the item was counted as a correct 
answer if the IRT probability exceeded the random number, and as incorrect otherwise. 

• Some constraints were placed on the use of the IRT simulation of missing item data. In 
some cases, it was used to fill in missing items only if at least two items in the cluster 
were actually answered. This two-item minimum was applied if: 

• there was more than one blank level 

• there was the potential for a reversal: that is, if any cluster preceding the 
incomplete cluster had been foiled 

The minimum was noi applied if: 

• the missing items were not present on the form of the test the student had 
taken 

• there was no potential for a reversal: that is, if all dusters preceding the 
incomplete cluster had been passed 

• Reversal patterns resulting from resolution procedures, like those arising from complete 
item response data, were not assigned any proficiency level scores. 

In the mathematics test, 81.5 percent of test takers were assigned to proficiency levels on the 
basis of complete item response data, or simulation only of items that had not been present on their test 
form (low-cluster items on the hardest math form, and high-cluster items on the easiest test). Resolution 
procedures were successfully applied to classify 5.8 percent according to the decision rules described 
above. Another 10.3 percent of test taket: had original item response data that included reversals, and 
were not classified. The remaining 2.4 percent could not be resolved because they contained too much 
missing data, or because simulations produced reversal patterns. The potential for bia& in analysis of 
proficiency level data was evaluated by comparing the mean IRT ability estimates of the 87.3 percent of 
test takers who were assigned scores with the 12.7 percent who were not. The missing cases averaged 
about one-quarter. of a standard deviation lower in overall ability. Given the potential for reversals in 
this four-level scale, the data appear to be reasonably consistent with the a priori hierarchical cognitive 
model. 

The reading test, with only two levels of proficiency computed, had a much lower potential for 
reversal patterns. Although simulation procedures had to be undertaken for nearly 40 percent of test 
takers, since level 1 reading items were not on the harder reading form, a success rate of 98.8 percent 
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in classification was ultimately achieved. Only 0.9 percent were not classified due to reversal patterns, 
either original or simulated, and 0.3 percent had too much missing data. The difference in ability 
estimates for the assigned vs. the missing cases was much larger than for mathematics: about one and a 
half standard deviations. But since very few cases remained unresolved, this difference is unlikely to 
cause substantial bias in analysis of the data. 

Two variations on proficiency scores are included in the first follow-up user tape. The first, 
labelled Reading/Math Proficiency Level 1/2/3/4, or Overall Reading/Math Proficiency, come directly 
from the procedures described above. Each of the "Level" Scores simply indicates a pass or fail at a 
sk-^ie level, and identifies those who had or had not mastered that particular skill. The Overall scores 
place individuals along a continuum, with an overall score of zero (Below Level 1), indicating non- 
mastery of all proficiency levels, and a score of 2 (for reading) or 4 (for mathematics) indicating mastery 
of all of the levels measured. These scores are reported only for thos e test takers with a complete or 
resolvable set of item responses . The 14.8 percent missing data rate for reading, and the 24.8 percent of 
missing math proficiency scores includes not only the unclassifiable cases described above, but also first 
follow-up participants who did not take the test battery at all , or whose responses were deleted in the 
editing stages described in section 6.1.2. 

The second set of proficiency scores reported, Reading/Math Probability of Proficiency, and Gain 
in Probability, are IRT-based. Each of the resolved passed or failed cluster scores was treated as a single 
correct or incorrect item response. Using the LOGIST program and holding fixed all of the previously 
computed item parameters and ability estimates, IRT a, b, and c parameters were calculated for each of 
the proficiency levels. Table 6.9 shows the results of this calibration. 



Table 6.9 

IRT Parameters for Proficiency Level Cluster Items 





A 






Reading 








Level 1 


1.75 


-1.73 


0.00 


Level 2 


1.77 


0.03 


0.00 


Mathematics 








Level 1 


1.51 


-1.59 


0.00 


Level 2 


3.57 


-0.30 


0.01 


Level 3 


3.70 


0.12 


0.00 


Level 4 


2.65 


0.84 


0.00 



Note that the "guessability" of the item clusters, the "c" parameters, are extremely small. The 
difficulties, the "b"s, are spaced along the ability scale. The very high "a" parameters show that these 
clusters do an excellent job in differentiating between test takers who have achieved the corresponding 
level of mastery and others who have not reached that level. Figure 6.4 shows a graph of the four 
logistic funct ions defined by the parameters of the mathematics item clusters. The four "probability of 
proficiency" scores for an individual are simply the height of the curves evaluated at the person's ability 
level. 
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The re-scaling of the base year ability parameters to the first follow-up scale permitted estimates 
of gain in overall IRT-Estimated Number Right in each subject area as described in section 6.4.3. This 
re-scaling makes possible estimates of gains in the probability of proficiency as well. The horizontal 
Theta (ability) axis in Figure 6.4 represents both the abilities of first follow-up test takers and base year 
abilities which have been transformed to the same scale. The logistic functions, while derived from first 
follow-up data, apply to both points in time because of this common scale. Even the mathematics level 
4 cluster, which did not appear in the base year, has an appropriate interpretation in terms of the re-scaled 

Figure 6.4 



Mathematics Proficiency Cluster Items 




-1 o 
ThMa(AbWty) 



base year abilities. The rightmost logistic function in the diagram can be used to answer the question, 
"What is the probability that a student with a given (re-scaled) base year 1 ability level would have 
answered the level 4 cluster correctly, if it had been included in the test at that time?" 

The "gain in probability" score is equal to the height of the logistic function for the ability 
estimated from the first follow-up test minus the height of the same curve evaluated for the base year re- 
scaled theta. For example, a student with a theta equal to 0.0 in the base year would have a probability 
of .32 of being proficient in level 3 mathematics skills. Two years later, the same individual might be 
found to have moved up to theta = .5. Now the probability of proficiency at level 3 is .92, a gain of 
.60. This same person shows very little gain in level 1 and level 2 skills, because his or her probability 
of mastery was already high in the base year. However, the person has not as of first follow-up reached 
the theta level at which level 4 skills are likely to be mastered, so only a small gain in probability (from 
.02 to .18) is measured. 

As for the IRT-Estimated Number Right scores reported above, the proficiency scores and 
probabilities in the first follow-up user tape are not on the same metric as those reported in the base year. 
If eighth grade probabilities of proficiency are required for analysis with first follow-up data, the user 
can obtain appropriate numbers by subtracting the gain in probability at any level from the corresponding 
first follow-up probability of proficiency. And again, it should be noted that the gains in probability, like 
the overall score gains, are not consistently positive. Loss of skills over time, motivation problems in 
completing the tests, or other factors may produce negative gain scores. 
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6.7 IRT Re-Scaling of NELS:88 Base Year and First Follow-Up Test Scores in the Second 
Follow-Up. 

IRT models the probability of answering an item correctly as a mathematical function of 
proficiency or skill, thus permitting use of a common scale on which performance can be compared 
across groups (including those who took easier or harder versions of the NELS:88 tests) and time 
(NELS:88 results must be put on the same scale for eighth, tenth, and twelfth grade). A third data 
point (1992) for the NELS:88 test battery permits refinement of the IRT-derived item parameters and 
ability estimates of first follow-up (and base year) test results. That is to say, because NELS:88 is a 
longitudinal study in which many items are common across all three administrations, additional 
vertical scaling data become available with each successive round, permitting pooled re-estimation of 
item parameters and ability distributions, with the result that earlier parameter estimates can be 
improved. Hence first follow-up test results will be rescaled and re-released in the second follow-up, 
when second follow-up IRT scores are computed using a Bayesian scaling program (PARSCALE) that 
takes prior-round ability estimates into account. Although rescored first follow-up results will differ 
little from those already released and reported on in this document (typically, for each of the four 
tests, the correlation between old and new IRT-Estimated Number Right scores will be around .99), 
such rescaling will "shrink" any ceiling (or floor) effects so that change over time can more 
accurately be measured for the highest-performing (or lowest-performing) students. 

6.8 Sophomore Cohort HS&B~NELS:88 Mathematics Test Equating. 

In order to compare mathematics performance of the 1980 HS&B sophomore cohort with that 
of the 1990 NELS:88 sophomore cohort, riie two sets of mathematics scores can be put on the same 
scale. The NELS:88 mathematics test was designed to be linked to the HS&B scores. This was 
accomplished by including 16 quantitative comparison items from HS&B in the NELS:88 mathematics 
test. Mathematics was the only test in the NELS:88 battery that shared sufficient items with its 
counterpart measure in HS&B to provide a basis for a reliable cross-walk between the two scales. 

Such linking was carried out in the NELS:88 first follow-up by estimating the IRT parameters 
for the common items using the NELS:88 sophomore sample and then putting the remaining non- 
overlapping HS&B items on that scale. Before the final linking was carried out the item traces for 
the common items were estimated separately for the two populations and compared to ensure that they 
were "behaving" similarly in the two populations. A final check on the validity of the equating was 
carried out by inspecting subpopulation differences among the HS&B students after they were put on 
the same scale as the NELS:88 sophomore cohort. If the linking worked as desired, then the relative 
differences that were found among the HS&B subpopulations on their original scales should not 
change when they are put on the new scaling. All subpopulation differences remained relatively 
invariant, indicating that the linking was successful. (For 1980-1990 mathematics trend comparisons 
by gender group, racial/ethnic group, socioeconomic status, region, curriculum type, and school type, 
see Rasinski, Ingels, Rock and F ;llack [America's High School Sophomores: A Ten Year 
Comparison; NCES, 1993].) 
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6.9 Additional Data Files and Documentation 

Other data files containing more detail on test responses and scoring procedures, and the 
cognitive tests themselves, are available *o the interested user. Upon completion of a licensure 
agreement with NCES, users may obtain access to: 

• test item responses 

• student-level IRT ability estimates (thetas) 

• the text of the test questions 

IRT thetas scores be included in the public release data for the second follow-up. 
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VIL The Base Year Ineligibles Study 
7A Background 

In the base year of NELS:88, students were sampled through a two-stage process. First, stratified 
random sampling and school contacting resulted in the identification of the school sample; second, 
students were randomly selected (with oversampling of Hispanics and Asians) from within cooperating 
schools. 

The target population for the base year comprised all public and private schools containing eighth 
grades in the fifty states and the District of Columbia. Excluded from the NELS:88 school sample are 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools, special education schools for the handicapped, area vocational 
schools that do not enroll students directly, and schools for dependents of U.S. personnel overseas. (For 
further details of school-level exclusion, see Spencer, Frankel, Ingels, Rasinsld, & Tourangeau, 1990, 
p. 10). The student population excludes students with severe mental handicaps, students whose command 
of the English language was not sufficient for understanding the survey materials (especially the cognitive 
tests), and students with physical or emotional problems that would make it unduly difficult for them to 
participate in the survey. This chapter discusses (1) the consequences of student exclusion for the 
research design and the statistics it will generate, and (2) the special measures that have been undertaken 
in NELS:88 to compensate or correct for the effects of exclusion. Before eithtr of these two topics is 
pursued in detail, however, it will be desirable to say more about student exclusion in the NELS:88 base 
year~the 1987-88 school year during which the eighth grade cohort was selected and surveyed. 

1 . Exclusion of students* To better understand how excluding students with mental handicaps, 
language barriers, and severe physical and emotional problems affects population inferences, data were 
obtained on the numbers of students excluded as a result of these restrictions. 

Seven ineligibility ^odes defining categories of excluded students were employed at the time of 
student sample selection: 



A - attended sampled school only on a part-time basis, primary enrollment at another school. 

B - physical disability precluded student from filling out questionnaires and taking tests. 

C - mental disability precluded student from filling out questionnaires and taking tests. 

D - dropout: absent or truant for 20 consecutive days, and was not expected to return to 
school. 

E - did not have English as the mother tongue AND had insufficient command of English to 
complete the NELS:88 questionnaires and tests. 

F - transferred out of the school since roster was compiled. 

G - was deceased. 

Before sampling, school coordinators-members of the school staff, typically an assistant principal 
or guidance counselor who acted as liaison between the school and the study-were asked to examine the 
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school sampling roster and annotate each excluded student's entry by assigning one of the exclusion 
codes. 1 Because eligibility decisions were to be made on an individual basis, special education and 
Limited English Proficiency (LEP) students were not to be excluded categorically. Rather, each student's 
case was to be reviewed to determine the extent of limitation in relation to the prospect for meaningful 
survey participation. Each individual student, including LEPs and physically or mentally handicapped 
students, was to be designated eligible for the survey if school staff deemed the student capable of 
completing the NELS:88 instruments, and excluded if school staff judged the student to be incapable of 
doing so. School coordinators were told that when there was doubt, they should consider the student 
capable of participation in the survey. Exclusion of students after sampling ( H post-roster ineligibles") 
occurred either during the sample update just prior to survey day, or on survey day itself. Such exclusion 
after sampling normally occurred because of a change in student status (for example, transfer, death). 
However, in very rare instances such exclusions reflected belated recognition of a student's pre-existing 
ineligibility-that is, if an annotation error was made and an ineligible student selected for the sample in 
consequence of such an error, ineligibility became apparent later in the survey, whereupon the student 
was excluded. 

Excluded students were divided into those who were fiili-time students at the school (categories 
B, C, and E) and those who were not (categories A, D, F, & G). Our main concern here is with students 
who were full-time students at the school but who were excluded from the sample. Excluding these 
students will affect estimates made from the sample. 

Students in categories A (n=329), D (n=733), F (n=3,325), and G (n=6) were either not at the 
school or were present only part time (with primary registration at another school, hence a chance of 
selection into NELS:88 at another school). Thus excluding students in these categories has no 
implications for making estimates to the population of eighth grade students. 

It should be noted that students in category F, those who had transferred out of the sampled 
school, had some chance of being selected into the sample if they transferred into another NELS:88 
sampled school just as transfers into NELS:88 schools from non-NELS:88 schools had a chance of 
selection at the time of the sample update. The sampling of transfer-in students associated with the 
sample update allowed NORC to represent transfer students in the NELS:88 sample. 

The total eighth grade enrollment for the NELS:88 sample of schools was 202,996. Of these 
students, 10,853 were excluded owing to limitations in their language proficiency or to mental or physical 
disabilities. Thus 5.37 percent of the potential student sample (the students enrolled in the eighth grade 
in the 1 ,052 NELS:88 schools from which usable student data were obtained) were excluded. Less than 
one half of one percent of the potential sample was excluded for reasons of physical or emotional 
disability (.41 percent), but 3.04 percent was excluded for reasons of mental disability, and 1.90 percent 
because of limitations in English proficiency. 

Put another way, of the 10,853 excluded students, about 57 percent were excluded for mental 
disability, about 35 percent owing to language problems, and less than 8 percent, because of physical or 
emotional disabilities. Because current characteristics and probable future educational outcomes for these 
groups may depart from the national norm, the exclusion factor should be taken into consideration in 
generalizing from the NELS:88 sample to eighth graders in the nation as a whole. This implication for 
estimation carries to future waves. For example, if the overall propensity to drop out between the eighth 



1 In some schools, some students were assigned multiple ineligibility codes. On these extremely rare cases, 
one of the disabilities was assigned as primary. 
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and tenth grades is twice as high for excluded students as for non-excluded students, the dropout figures 
derivable from the NELS:88 first follow-up (1990) study would underestimate early dropouts by about 
ten percent. (In point of fact, the 1988-90 cohort dropout rate derivable from the eligible NELS:88 
sample representing about 94.6 percent of the cohort is between 6.0 and 6.1 percent, and from the 
expanded-eligible + ineligible-1988 sample representing [virtually] 100 percent of the cohort, 6.8 
percent.) 

In a school-based longitudinal survey such as NELS:88, excluded students carry a second 
implication for future waves. To achieve a thoroughly representative tenth grade (1990) and twelfth 
grade (1992) sample comparable to the High School and Beyond 1980 sophomore cohort (or, for 1992, 
the HS&B 1980 senior cohort and the base year of NLS-72), the NELS:88 follow-up samples must 
approximate those which would have come into being had a new baseline sample independently been 
drawn at either of the later time points. In 1990 (and 1992) one must therefore freshen, to give "out of 
sequence 11 students (for example, in 1990, those tenth graders who were not in eighth grade in the spring 
of 1988) a chance of selection into the study. One must also accommodate excluded students whose 
eligibility status has changed, for they too (with the exception of those who fell out of sequence in the 
progression through grades) would potentially have been selected had a sample been independently drawn 
two years later, and must have a chance of selection if the representativeness and cross-cohort 
comparability of the follow-up sample is to be maintained. Thus, for example, if a base year student 
excluded because of a language barrier achieves the level of proficiency in English that is required for 
completing the NELS:88 instruments in 1990 or 1992, that student should have some chance of re- 
entering the sample. It should be noted that all previoulsy excluded base year ineligible students who 
were found to be eligible to participate in the first follow-up in 1990 re-entered the study regardless of 
their status of in-grade sequence (in tenth grade in 1990) or out- of-sequence (in a grade other than tenth 
in 1990). This paragraph highlights, however, the dual importance of reassessing base year excluded 
students: one, to obtain a more precise estimate of the dropout rate for the eighth grade cohort of 1988, 
and two, to ensure a representative sample of tenth graders in 1990 of which previously excluded base 
year ineligibles who were eligible in 1990 to participate in the survey and who were enrolled in tenth 
grade in the spring of 1990 are a part. A substantial subsample of the base year ineligibles is, 
accordingly, being followed in the NELS:88 follow-ups, to reassess eligibility status and gather 
information about excluded students' demographic characteristics, educational paths, and life outcomes 2 . 
Data on persistence in school to be obtained from this subsample has been used to derive an adjustment 
factor for national estimates of the eighth grade cohort's dropout rates between spring of 1988 and spring 
of 1990, and from 1988 and 1990 to 1992. 

The base year ineligibles study largely compensates for population undercoverage. Small 
populations who remain outside the baseline sampling frame include students who are educated at home 



However, only base year Ineligibles who became eligible by the time of the second follow-up (1992) 
were eligible for selection into the third follow-up (1994) sample. 
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or in private tutorial settings, those who are in excluded categories of schools* and those who have 
dropped out of school before reaching the eighth grade. 

7.2 Reliability and Validity Issues: Were the Base Year Exclusion Criteria Applied Consistently?; 
Are Excluded Students Unable to Participate? 

There have been a number of recent discussions of the extent, reliability, validity, and 
implications of student exclusion from major national data bases. 4 The experience of the NELS:88 base 
year and the results of the BYI study support the notion that eligibility criteria are not always applied 
from school to school in a highly consistent manner. 

In NELS:88, the excluded students were determined bv their schools to be unable to participate. 
Criteria for exclusion were provided to the schools, but it was up to the school itself-usually the School 
Coordinator or the principal-to interpret and apply the eligibility criteria. Schools were asked to apply 
the criteria on an individual basis. Thus, LEP students or special education students were not to be 
excluded categorically. Rather, only those particular LEP or special education students whose limitations 
were so severe as to constitute significant barriers to meaningful participation were to be excluded. In 
cases of uncertainty, school personnel were asked to include the student. 

A very few students were included who manifestly should not have been. Their difficulty in 
completing the questionnaires and tests was noted by survey administrators, and Educational Testing 
Service rejected as unusable a small number (less than one percent) of cognitive tests. However, in the 
main, the extreme cases of physical or mental disability, and limitation of English proficiency, were 
successfully excluded. 5 Indeed, one could draw the conclusion that the screening out of students was 



3 According to Office of Special Education figures reported in the Digest of Education Statistics, 1992, 
Table 51, 5.5 percent of special education students receive services in separate schools or residential 
facilities, while .8 percent are in a homebound or hospital environment. Not all of these individuals are 
in graded programs. Separate facilities tend in particular to be available for comparatively rare populations 
such as individuals with severe visual or hearing impairments, and for emotionally disturbed students 
whose presence might impede regular classroom activities. Most students who are doubly physically 
disabled by being both deaf and blind are educated in special facilities. However, students who have only 
hearing problems, visual handicaps, or are emotionally disturbed, could in principle be surveyed and, 
oftentimes, tested, though not without special accommodation. One-on-one (as contrasted to large 
group) questionnaire or test administrations are appropriate for emotionally disturbed children; hearing- 
impaired children may benefit from receiving instructions in sign language, interviewer administration 
addresses the issue of obtaining questionnaires for the blind, though there are validity questions 
associated with test administration by alternative means. 

4 See, for example, McGrew, K.S., Thurlow, M., & Spiegel, A. (1 993), "An Investigation of the Exclusion 
of Students With Disabilities in National Data Collection Programs/ Educational Evaluation and Policy 
Analysis, 15(3), 339-352; and Spencer, B.D., (1991), "Eligibility/Exclusion Issues in the 1990NAEP Trial 
State Assessment" in G. Bohmstedt et al., Assessing Student Achievement in the States: Background 
Studies for the Evaluation of the NAEP Trial State Assessment Stanford: National Academy of Education. 

5 Completion rates were in excess of 99 percent for all tests. Sections were not scored if fewer than five 
items were answered in the section; most studerrts in this group answered no items at all. Then a 
"reasonableness check" was performed to identify students with ten or fewer items answered and whose 
IRT-estimated scores were more than three points higher than their raw scores. Most deleted cases had 
zero items answered, and some of these cases could represent students who found the tests too difficult 
to attempt. The percentage of usable cases was 99.7 percent in reading and mathematics, 99.5 percent 
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too effective in that one would expect more borderline cases had schools taken with full seriousness the 
injunction "when in doubt, include/ 

In any case of the application of general criteria, there is bound to be some degree of arbitrariness 
in judgments about borderline cases. This arbitrariness is of course compounded when the numbers of 
people (over a thousand individuals in the NELS:88 base year) rendering eligibility judgments is large. 
Our greatest concern about the classification process, however, is that, for reasons of time and burden, 
some schools apparently departed from their instructions and excluded students on a categorical basis in 
preference to rendering the prescribed case-by-case assessments. 6 In consequence both of inconsistencies 
in application of eligibility criteria and of categorical exclusion, one would expect that overall, more 
students may have been excluded than necessary. The temptation to exclude categorically-in a school 
with a large eighth grade, given severe time pressures for producing an annotated roster, and with 
individual-level information available to the School Coordinator only through the laborious process of 
interviewing the special education or English as a second language or bilingual education teacher of each 
student-is large. In order to minimize this problem in the BYI study, we sought greater precision in 
exclusionary definitions, and sought guidance from special education and English as a second language 
and bilingual education teachers. An account of the methodology and results of the study appears below. 

Again, about 5.4 percent of eighth graders had been excluded in the base year. Our assumption 
was that many more students could meaningfully participate than had been allowed to do so in 1988, and 
our goal was to maximize the inclusiveness of the survey. 7 Nevertheless, this still leaves open the 
question of where precisely to draw the line between those who can and cannot participate directly in such 
a study, as well as whether those who cannot participate should be represented in some other way. This 
issue directly implicates the larger study design. Partly this is a question of the appropriate floor to set 
on tests and level of reading demand to set on questionnaires; there are many students with extremely 
poor reading ability, not all of whom are limited in their English proficiency or learning disabled. 



in science, and 99.2 percent in history/civics/geography. 

Evidence for this phenomenon was seen when sampling rosters were inspected at the beginning of the 
BYI study, and rosters were found on which all students within a pre-existing category were excluded. 
Further evidence for this had been uncovered during the base year. When rosters were returned that had 
an extraordinarily high number of exclusions, we typically called back the school to find out why. In most 
cases, exclusion was being applied categorically. In such cases, we attempted (often but not always 
successfully) to persuade the school to assume the extra burden of individualized classification and re- 
annotate the rosters. 

K.S. McGrew, M.L. Thurlow, and A. Spiegel, in Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis, 15, 1993, 
(p.345) estimate that 36 percent of students with disabilities were excluded from the NELS:88 sample. 
Among students with disabilities, however, while 10 percent nationally are classified as severely 
handicapped, 90 percent are classified as mildly handicapped (see, for example, B. Algozzine and L. 
Korinek, Exceptional Children, £1, 1985, pp.388-394; D.J. Reschley in J.E. Ysseldyke and M.L. Thurlow, 
eds., Views on Inclusion and Testing Accommodations for Students with Disabilities, 1993, Minneapolis: 
National Center on Educational Outcomes). Reschley notes that "the vast majority of students with 
disabilities do not have identifiable biological anomalies that would interfere with participating in state and 
national assessment programs' 1 and suggests that probably "less than two percent of the overall student 
population has a biological anomaly that would interfere with performance on assessment procedures like 
group administered standardized tests." (p. 38). Such evidence suggests the possibility that more 
excluded students could be meaningfully included. At the same time, such evidence also suggests that 
perhaps two percent of students (owing to handicaps) and perhaps an additional one percent of students 
(owing to language barriers) cannot, under normal survey conditions, be readily included in testing 
programs. 
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Partly, too, this is a question of whether special accommodatiofts should be made for test administration, 
or for questionnaire administration, for any group-whether students with poor reading ability, physically 
handicapped students, the mentally handicapped or emotionally disturbed, or students whose mother 
tongue is not English. Finally, students who are unable to complete cognitive tests or questionnaires 
may still be represented, if this choice is made, by inclusion in school records studies (such as academic 
transcripts of courses taken, grades, test scores); or in contextual data collection (principal, teacher, and 
parent reports, for example); or data may be collected on the student's Individualized Education Plan 
(IEP) and whether its goals are successfully met; or alternative assessments may be employed 
(performance assessment, portfolios). The choice made for the NELS:88 first follow-up was that for 
students who remained ineligible, we would collect enrollment status and basic demographic information 
only. 

73 The Base Year Ineligibles Study: Aims. 

The longitudinal followback of excluded 1988 eighth graders undertaken in the NELS:88 first 
follow-up (and repeated in the 1992 second follow-up) was designed to realize several important aims. 

First, it increases the accuracy and generalizability of key p opulation inferences. It will do so by 
providing a correction factor for NELS:88 estimates of school-leaving and school completion that 
encompasses virtually the entire population of 1987-88 eighth graders. By checking the school enrollment 
status of the special sample of excluded students, and by gathering additional demographic information, 
it will be possible to generate subgroup-adjusted correction figures for NELS:88 national estimates of the 
rates of remaining in school, dropping out, and dropping out and returning to school. 

Second, in cases where an adjustment to estimates cann ot be obtained, data from the study can 
serve to qualify estimates , that is, to enter an explicit caveat about their limitations. This will be the case, 
for example, with test results. By gathering basic demographic data on who was excluded, it will be 
known to what extent, both generally and for selected subgroups, test results place a probable upward 
limit on the tested achievement of in-school and out-of-school youth in the United States whom the 
NELS:88 sample was designed to represent. The biasing effects on test results are likely to be especially 
severe for selected groups. For example, exclusion of English language non-pioficient and the more 
severely limited English proficient students presents a biased picture of groups with high immigration 
rates (for example, Koreans), since generally recent arrivals-precisely those students most in need of 
special assistance and most likely to have low scores on a cognitive battery in English-will have een 
excluded from testing. Test results will therefore tend to paint a more optimistic picture of the educational 
progress of certain subgroups than may be justified. Likewise test results (and student, parent, school, 
and teacher data) will be lacking for a portion of the dropout population-the portion excluded from the 
sample. To the extent that excluding students lessens the representativeness of the dropout sample in 
NELS:88, it is important to know as much as possible about the demographic characteristics of excluded 
1987-88 students who have since dropped out of school. 

A third aim served bv the followback studies is to enh ance the representativeness of the high 
school-based NELS:88 follow-up samples . Just as freshening is necessary to ensure sample 
representativeness (freshening gives a chance of selection to those 1990 tenth graders and 1992 twelfth 
graders who are out of sequence, that is, were not eighth graders in 1988), so too must one accommodate 
those whose ineligibility status changes over time. (Although technically one should also freshen on the 
excluded students, the monetary cost of doing so would be high and the payoff in sampling precision 
small.) 
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A fourth aim served by t he followback studies of exclu ded eighth graders is correction of any 
errors in the application of past eligibility criteria . We noted above that there are some erroneous 
classifications, stemming from categorical exclusion of special education or bilingual education students 
by some schools. Additional erroneous classifications arise from the tradition of excluding students who 
may test low from "high stakes" tests (even though NELS:88 test results have no consequences for the 
school, school-level testing policies may be driven by tests that do.), or from the fact that principals and 
school coordinators did not know enough about individual students to evaluate their capacity to complete 
the NELS:88 instruments. Revisiting these cases— particularly with a more precisely specified 
interpretation of the original eligibility definitions, and access to specialty teachers (bilingual education, 
English as a second language, special education) who have first-hand knowledge that would underwrite 
accurate individual-level eligibility determinations —would afford an opportunity to correct any such 
misclassifications. 

A fifth and final aim of the study is to enforce consistency in eligibility definitions between the 
base year and follow-ups of NELS:88. by applying the broadened eligibility criteria of the First Follow- 
Up (which extended eligibility to students who could complete the questionnaire only in Spanish) to 
excluded 1987-88 eighth graders. 

While demographic and status information was gathered for all members of the excluded student 
followback sample, three situations justified inducting a formerly excluded student into NELS:88 and 
administering the student questionnaire (and tests, whenever possible, in 1992). The three situations are 
as follows: that person (1) had changed, that is, now met the eligibility criteria; (2) was wrongly 
classified in 1988; (3) was rightly classified and the student's limitation was unchanged, but this person 
met broadened eligibility criteria (that is, could complete the student questionnaire in Spanish). 

The ineligibility issue carries with it a special twist to be confronted in the second follow-up. 
Some freshened students from the 1990 sophomore sample were deemed ineligible, that is, unable to 
complete the various survey forms and therefore excluded from the NELS:88 first follow-up. Since the 
competence of these students may change between 1990 and 1992, as may that of Base Year (1988) 
ineligibles who remained ineligible in 1990, the target population for the 1992 follow-back of ineligibles 
will comprise both the remaining base year ineligibles (those not added to the first follow-up sample in 
1990) and the first follow-up ineligibles from the freshened sample as well as a small number of formerly 
eligible base year cohort members who since have become impaired. 



7 A The Base Year Ineligibles Study: Implementation. 

7.4.1. Sampling. The sample of ineligible students was drawn from the 1 ,052 fully participating 
Base Year core schools. Three types of ineligible students were sampled: physically handicapped (B), 
mentally handicapped (C), and language minority (E) students with a linguistic barrier to participation. 

Each school folder contained a transmittal which gave the total number of ineligibles at each 
school. The folder also contained a school roster, on which, normally the ineligibles were crossed out, 
with a code entered next to their names to indicate the reason for exclusion. After finding the codes for 
those students, Transfer, Part-Time, and Dropout students were eliminated, and the remaining ineligibles 
sorted by race/ethnicity. 

All of the students were numbered consecutively on the roster. If there were API 
(Asian/Pacific Islander) and/or HIS (Hispanic) students, they were numbered separately on the roster or 
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on a special form for those groups. Next the ineligibles were listed and numbered on a counting form. 
This procedure was performed for each school. 

The counting form was divided into three sections, API, HIS, and NOT (non- API and non-HIS). 
Students were listed by race/ethnicity only if it was specified on the school transmittal that the school had 
API or HIS students. Even if ue surname was Hispanic or Asian, students were not reclassified if the 
roster and transmittal did not specify this information. (In a few instances race/ethnicity was not 
indicated on the roster; these students were then listed on the form as NOTs.) The list of students was 
then numbered, beginning with the next consecutive number following the last number used on the roster. 
For instance, if the number of NOTs was 286, the first ineligible NOT would be numbered 287 and so 
on. In essence these students were simply added to the bottom of the numbered roster. This numbering 
process was repeated for API and HIS students. 

After the numbering process had been completed for a school, students were sampled using the 
school's original selection table, following the next unused number(s) on the table. If there were more 
students than selection numbers the number(s) were imputed for the next selection(s). Once the selections 
were made the names of the students were put into a spreadsheet file. There were 10,723 pre-roster 
ineligibles, of whom 1,479 were selected. The next step was to add the post-roster ineligibles to the 
group of pre-roster students; of the 130, 119 were selected. Merging the two files produced a sample 
frame of 1 ,598 students . 

The file was sorted by race/ethnicity, eligibility, and pre-roster or post-roster type. A serpentine 
sort was then employed. The file was subsampled, using an interval of 2.37091 and a random start of 
1.685831. A total of 674 students were sampled for the NELS:88 Ineligible Study. There are 623 pre- 
roster ineligibles and 51 post-roster ineligibles. 

These students were included in the pool of ineligibles. Six hundred had originally been set as 
the target sample size. However, in 172 cases the reason for ineligibility was not recorded but the 
student's name was crossed off the roster. From previous information (such as callbacks to schools) we 
had reason to believe that many of these were transfers, students in a different gradw, or students who 
were expected but never appeared at the school. If so, many of these students would be eliminated once 
locating began, but it seemed prudent to follow up on these cases to make sure they were transfers or 
students never enrolled (in the school/in eighth grade), and not excluded students. Therefore NORC 
selected 674 = 600/(1- 172/1598) to achieve an ending sample size of 600 or greater. 

7.4.2 Instrumentation. For all base year ineligibles in the excluded student followback sample, 
the following status information was to be obtained from the student's current school (if enrolled) or 
school last attended (if a dropout) upon screening: 

Sex: male or female; 

Race/ethnicity: white, black, Hispanic, Asian/PI, American Indian/AN, other 

School enrollment status: dropout = 

20 or more consecutive unexcused absences between: 

a. March 1, 1989 and March 31, 1990 or 

b. April 1, 1990 and June 30, 1990 
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If a student was reported to be a dropout according to the above definition, confirmation was then 
to be obtained from the home. The reason for this is that school records sometimes incorrectly describe 
students who transferred out as dropouts. If the home indicates that the student did not drop out but 
transferred, and in fact is enrolled in another school, then further follow-up would take place with the 
newly identified school. 

Students were next screened for eligibility. (This process is described below; the eligibility 
screener is reproduced in Appendix G). 

For students classified as still ineligible, no further information was collected, beyond locating 
data to facilitate future follow-up and a detailed description of the precise reason for continued (1990) 
ineligibility. For students deemed to be eligible, the first follow-up student questionnaire and new student 
supplement were administered; eligible members of the followback sample were asked to answer with the 
1989-90 school year as their point of reference, to maintain comparability with data collected from the 
main first follow-up sample. F or cost reasons, test administrations were deferred until the second follow- 
up. 

7 A3 Data Collection Methodology. 

Locating. Since the need for a followback study of base year excluded eighth graders was not 
foreseen at the time that the original design for NELS:88 was put into place, the only information 
collected on ineligible students was their name, race/ethnicity (Asian, Hispanic, or Other), and reason 
for ineligibility. 

Thus a major challenge of the base year ineligibles study-conducted from January to March of 
1991— was to locate students for whom no locating information was available other than the name of the 
school in which they were enrolled in the autumn of 1987, when NELS:88 sampling rosters were 
collected. Using this information as a starting point, NORC telephone interviewers attempted to trace the 
excluded student through the eighth grade school. When information was not available from this source, 
the tenth grade schools to which the excluded student's peers had dispersed were contacted. Other 
locating resources that would normally be effective in pinpointing the whereabouts of adult populations 
(for example, credit bureaux and state Departments of Motor Vehicles) were unfortunately not helpful 
for this population, given that no social security number had been collected for student or parent, and 
given the youth of the excluded sample. This group also contained a disproportionate number of mobile 
students (for example, migrants) and students from low-SES families who were less likely to have a 
telephone or stable address. 

Eligibility Screening. In the base year, school personnel-typically the school principal or the 
school-appointed coordinator for NELS:88-jfeviewed rosters and indicated students who should be 
excluded owing to mental, physical, or language barriers to completing the NELS:88 survey forms. For 
the base year ineligibles followback, we attempted to gain information from a teacher or counselor who 
had extensive personal knowledge of the student and the student's school situation, and we attempted to 
provide more specific guidelines to help school personnel to weigh whether a given individual was 
capable of participation. 

In determining eligibility status as of spring term 1990, interviewers were instructed to obtain 
reports from a person with first-hand knowledge of the student. It was not sufficient simply to talk to 
someone in the school office, or the principal. Interviewers were to approach the special education 
teacher, the bilingual education or language arts teacher, or other relevant individuals who had first-hand 
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knowledge of the excluded student's academic capacities. This process typically entailed talking to 
multiple staff members of the school, unti 1 the individual best qualified to assess the student's eligibility 
status was identified. Special education personnel are often highly protective of individuals with IEPs, 
and sometimes place more emphasis on whether comjpleting the survey forms will benefit the individual 
than on how the individual's participation would benefit the research program at hand. We therefore 
stressed to special education instructors the right of all students who are capable to participate, and the 
importance of making national data representative of all populations served by the nation's schools. At 
the same time, we stressed as well that students for whom participation truly would be unduly 
burdensome, either physically or psychologically, or not meaningful, must be excluded. 

Eligibility criteria appear on the first follow-up eligibility screener in Appendix G. Some of the 
criteria conform closely with the eligibility rules adopted for NAEP* in 1990, while others depart from 
the NAEP guidelines. The language inclusion and exclusion guideline follows the NAEP model 
(normally, sample members who have been enrolled in an English-language course of study for at least 
two ye* fs would be considered eligible), though with an additional provision for participation in the form 
of a Spanish-language questionnaire. The handicapped student inclusion and exclusion guideline attempts 
to define ^n objective ability floor in order to encourage special education teachers to include any student 
who could read at a level above the sixth grade norm. 9 In addition, we placed redoubled emphasis on 
the injunction that when school personnel were in doubt, they should include, and to further reduce 
incentives to exclude, stressed that the NELS:88 tests were not "high stakes"~that is, the school's score 
would not be reported as such and the school's identity in the public data files could not be deduced. 

In general, our approach assumed that special accommodations would not be made. There are a 
number of special accommodations that can be made that would extend the number of individuals who 
could meaningfully complete survey questionnaires, and cognitive tests. Special accommodations to 
facilitate participation in direct assessments (all of these adjustments are also effective for facilitating 
questionnaire administration) include the following: extended time limits or breaking the test into multiple 
sessions; small group or one-on-one administration; translation (including the use of sign language); 
paraphrase, reading to the student (directions, or questions and content), using visual aids; allowing the 
use of dictionaries; taking dictation from the student; providing special acoustics, furniture, visual 
magnification or auditory amplification devices; and providing large print or Braille versions of 
instruments. In part this assumption that special accommodations could not be made reflected cost 
considerations, but for the cognitive tests in particular (to be ad' inistered to reclassified members of the 
excluded student group in the second follow-up), there are important validity considerations as well. Too 
little work has been done on these validity questions at this time. 10 Hence, such accommodations were 



1 See, for example, Mullis, I., 1 990, The NAEP Guide: A Description of the Content and Methods of the 
1990-92 Assessments. Washington, D.C.: NCES. 

9 The issue of "how low is the floor?" is relevant primarily to learning-disabled students, as well, perhaps, 
to poor readers; many physically handicapped students, for example, are outstanding achievers. The 
NELS:88 eighth grade tests contained some third grade items and many grade 4 - 6 items; the follow-up 
tests tended to raise the ability ceiling but to do little to change the floor. Tests were not administered 
to the reclassified ineligibles in 1 990, but were to be administered in 1 992. The questionnaire was also 
designed to be understandable to students who read several levels below their grade norm. 

10 The only thorough investigations of this issue encompass only a fairly exceptional population-handicapped 
students who are given extra time to complete the GRE or SAT; the conclusion of such research has been 
that this accommodation may be a source of test score comparability problems (that is, extended time 
administrations may lead to over-estimation of ability or achievement). See Wiilingham, W.W., Ragosta, 
M„ Bennett, R.E., Braun, H., Rock, D.A., and Powers, D.E., 1988, Testing Handicapped People (Needham 
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considered to be proscribed only for cost reasons in terms of the questionnaires, but generally not an 
option for NELS:88 test administration for the additional reason that research has not yet been conducted 
that shows the comparability of test results with and without various kinds of special accommodation for 
handicapped or less than fully English language proficient test takers. Accommodations, too, can be 
relatively inexpensive, or expensive, and can raise larger, or less significant, comparability and test 
validity issues. For example, a large-print version of a questionnaire or test can be inexpensively 
produced from a school's xerox machine; large-print versions of survey materials would not seem as 
methodologically problematic as, for example, extended time for a timed test. Likewise, we translated 
the questionnaire into Spanish but the comparability to the main test of a Spanish version of the cognitive 
test battery would have been more questionable. 

While we did indeed assume that more students could meaningfully participate and that NELS:88 
could be made more inclusive of the student population, it must also be stressed that even had this 
assumption not been justified, it still would have been extraordinarily important to gather data about the 
characteristics of excluded students, and, at the very least, to monitor their enrollment status and 
eligibility status over time. 
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7.5 Results. 

Table 7.5 summarizes results of the base year ineligibles study. Wale a tenth or twelfth grade 
sample would be expected to have a lower number of exclusions than an eighth grade sample, owing to 
the fact that many excluded student groups have disproportionately high dropout rates, it is important to 
remember that in the BYI study, eighth graders were followed regardless of their spring term 1990 
enrollment status. Hence the data in Table 7.5 represent 1988 excluded eighth graders who progressed 
in normal sequence, who were held back a year or more, or who were dropouts in the spring term of 
1990. 



Table 7.5 1990 Status of 1988 Ineligibles (NELS:88 BYI study) 



Reason Status in 

for BY 1FU (1990) 

Exclusion 









OUT OF 




SAMPLING 






ELIG. 


INELIG. 


SCOPE 


N/A 


ERROR 


TOTAL 


language 


131 


40 


21 


12 


21 


225 


physical 


9 


12 


0 


2 


1 


24 


mental 


140 


175 


5 


18 


14 


352 


unknown 


34 


14 


3 


10 


12 


73 


total 


314 


241 


29 


42 


48 


674 



N/A = not ascertained 



Overall results. Of the 674 base year excluded students studied in the first follow-up, NORC 
was able to ascertain the status of all but 42. Hence information on school enrollment status and 
NELS:88 eligibility status was obtained for 94 percent of the excluded student sample. Some 48 
exclusions were found to be sampling errors (for example, the student's name appeared on an eighth 
grade roster, but the student was not an eighth grader, owing to retention in the prior grade or some other 
factor; or the student's name appeared on the school's roster but the student had transferred out or had 
never enrolled). Removing these 48 cases provides a new sample size of 674 - 48, or 626. 

Of the 626 cases, 29 were declared out of scope, because of either the death of the sample 
member, or the sample member being outside the country in the spring term of 1990 (such cases are 
viewed as only temporarily out of scope-such individuals would be pursued in 1992 in cases where they 
had returned to the United States). If these cases are subtracted from the denominator, a sample size 
of 597 is obtained. Of those 597 students, 314 were found to be eligible, 241 were found to be still 
ineligible, and the status of 42 was not ascertained. In other words, of the 597 in scope base year 
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excluded students in 1990, the enrollment and eligibility status of 7 percent could not be ascertained 
(mostly, these cases were unlocatable), 53 percent were found to be eligible for NELS:88, and 40 percent 
were still ineligible." 

Results for language exclusions* These results can be viewed for each of the categories of 
exclusion, thus language, physical, and mental barriers to participation. For language exclusions, almost 
72 percent (131) of in-scope respondents were reclassified as eligible, nearly 22 percent (40) retained 
their ineligible classification, and around 7 percent were unlocatable and their status could not be 
ascertained. 

Results for physical handicap exclusions* Of 23 physical barrier exclusions, 39 percent (9) 
were reclassified as eligible in 1990, 52 percent (12) remained ineligible, and about 9 percent (2) could 
not be located. 

Results for mental handicap exclusions* Of 333 in-scope base year ineligibles excluded in 1988 
by virtue of mental barriers to participation, 42 percent (140) were classified as eligible in 1990, almost 
53 percent (175) as ineligible, while for 5 percent (18), status could not be ascertained. 

Results: Discussion* Clearly, a substantial number of students were able to re-enter the 
NELS:88 sample, thus reducing any potential undercoverage bias. Reassessment of eligibility status led 
to reclassification and inclusion in NELS:88 follow-up rounds of over half of the in-scope non-erroneous 
sample membership (314 of 595 cases). Eighth graders excluded for language reasons had the greatest 
chance of re-entering NELS:88 by 1990. 

These changes in status classification represent several tendencies that cannot readily be 
disentangled. First, some students* underlying status-defining condition will have changed. This result 
is most likely for English non-proficient and limited proficient students, who over time may master 
English. Second, judgments of ineligibility, even when guided by objective and specific criteria, also 
have a subjective dimension, and are somewhat unreliable. Some amount of change will be associated 
simply with re-asking the eligibility status question. Third, the question of eligibility was not posed in 
precisely tLj same way in the NELS:88 first follow-up as in the 1988 base year. Though the general 
criteria were largely unchanged 12 , further information was provided for their interpretation. These 
criteria invoked objective measures of past performance, such as reading level, so that school personnel 
would have a : -ore precise basis for assessing whether a student could complete the NELS:88 
instruments. Fourth, the eligibility question was not posed to the same class of persons. In the first 
follow-up, information was sought from school staff who had a greater likelihood of personally knowing 
the student. The task, for school personnel, of supplying information about a small number of base year 
ineligibles was far less daunting and presumably less error-prone than the task, undertaken by base year 
principals/school coordinators, of providing classification information for up to several hundred potential 
sample members per school in the base year. These considerations point to the likelihood that the 1990 
classifications are more accurate than the 1988 classifications, in instances where the individual has not 



11 All percents are raw (sample) percents; weighted percents, which supply national population estimates, 
could differ. 

12 A chanoe that affected a very few Hispanic ineligibles was the provision of a Spanish-language NELS:88 
questionnaire in 1990, and again in 1992; a Spanish language student questionnaire was not offered in 
the base year. 
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significantly changed, and the likelihood that where change has occurred in a student's eligibility status, 
that change has been captured. 

These considerations also support the supposition that a substantial number of students who could 
successfully have participated were excluded by their base year schools. However, even after a second 
screening and the passage of two years during which some individuals became more proficient in English 
or underwent other status changes, about a third of the 1988 NELS:88 ineligibles remained ineligible and 
could have been surveyed or assessed only indirectly, or through comparatively costly special 
accommodations to their barrier to participation, or through some form of alternative assessment. 
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GLOSSARY OF NELS:88 TERMS 



Note: Words in the glossary have been cross-referenced. If a word used in a definition has its own 
entry elsewhere in the glossary, the word appears in italics in its first usage under each entry. 

Augmentation students: See State augmentation students. 

Base year ineligible (BYI) study: A NELS:88 First Follow-Up study which sought to locate and survey 
eligible respondents who were part of the Base Year sample, yet were ineligible to participate in the Base 
Year owing to mental or physical incapacity or to a language barrier. 

Bias (due to nonresponse): Difference that occurs when respondents differ as a group from 
nonrespondents on a characteristic being studied. 

Bias (due to undercoverage): This bias arises because some portion of the potential sampling frame is 
missed or excluded. For example, if the school list from which a school sample is drawn is incomplete 
or inaccurate, school undercoverage may occur. In NELS:88 the most important potential source of 
undercoverage bias was exclusion of 5.37 percent of the potential sample of eighth graders in the base 
year. (See entry for "Base year ineligible study" and "Followback study of excluded students.") 

Bias (of an estimate): The difference between the expected value of a sample estimate and the 
corresponding true value for the population. 

Burden: Formally, this is the aggregate hours realistically required for data providers to participate in 
a data collection. (Burden also has a subjective or psychological dimension: the degree to which 
providing information is regarded as onerous may depend on the salience to the respondent of the 
questions that are being posed.) 

BY: NELS:88 Base Year Study conducted in 1988. 

CCD: Common Core of Data. Data annually collected from all public schools in the United States by 
the National Center for Education Statistics. 

CD-ROM: Compact Disk Read Only Memory. A computer storage disk in the same physical form as 
an audio CD. A CD-ROM can store approximately 650 megabytes of digital data. NELS:88 data are 
available both in magnetic media, such as tapes, as well as in optical laser disc media, such as CD-ROM. 

Ceiling effect: The result of a cognitive test having insufficient numbers of the more difficult items. 
In a longitudinal study, ceiling effects in the follow-up testings can cause change scores to be artificially 
constrained for high ability examinees. More information (that is, smaller error of measurement) is 
obtained with respect to ability level if high ability individuals receive relatively harder items (and if low 
ability individuals receive proportionately easier items). The matching of item difficulty to a person's 
ability level yields increased reliability at the extremes of the score distribution where it is most needed 
for studies of longitudinal change. That is, the measurement problems related to floor and ceiling effects 
in combination with regression effects found at the extreme score ranges seriously hamper the accuracy 
of change measures in longitudinal studies. Hence one strategy employed in NELS:88 to minimize 
ceiling effects was to develop test forms that are "adaptive" to the ability level of the examinee. The 
multilevel tests used in the first and second follow-ups of NELS:88--with test assignment based on prior 
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test performance-work to minimize the possibility of ceiling effects biasing the estimates of the score 
gains. (See entry for M Floor effect. ") 

Certainty school: A first follow-up school attended by four or more NELS:88 sample members, as 
determined by tracing and data collection efforts. These schools are included in the sample with certainty 
(probability = 1). 

Closed-ended: A type of question in which the data provider's responses are limited to given alternatives 
(as opposed to an open-ended question. See entry for "Open-ended.") 

Cluster size: The number of NELS:88 sample members attending a particular high school. 

Codebook: A record of each variable being measured, including variable name, columns occupied by 
each variable in the data matrix, values used to define each variable, unweighted frequencies, unweighted 
p .cents, and weighted valid percents. (See entry for "Electronic Codebook.") 

Cognitive test batory: One of the two parts of the Student Survey (the second part being the student 
questionnaire). Focr achievement areas (mathematics, reading, science, and social studies 
P^istory/geography/civics]) were measured. 

Cohort: A group of individuals who have a statistical factor in common, for example, year of birth or 
grade in school or year of high school graduation. NELS:88 embraces three overlapping but distinct 
nationally-representative grade cohorts: 1987-88 eighth graders, 1989-90 high school sophomores, and 
1991-92 high school seniors. 

Composite variables: A composite variable is one that is constructed through either the combination of 
two or more variables (socioeconomic status, for example) or calculated through the application of a 
mathematical function to a variable. Also called a "derived variable" or "constructed variable." 

Confidence interval: A sample-based estimate expressed as an interval or range of values within which 
the true population value is expected to be located (with a specified degree of confidence). 

Contextual data: In NELS:88, the primary unit of analysis is the student (or dropout), and information 
from the other study components, referred to as the contextual data, should be viewed as extensions of 
the student data-for example, as school administrator, teacher, and parent reports on the students school 
learning environment or home situation. 

Core student: Students who are part of the primary cohort of NELS:88, in contrast to state 
augmentation or School Effectiveness Study students. The core students include those chosen as eighth 
graders in the 1988 Base Year Study and those added to the sample through freshening procedures during 
the First Follow-Up. 

Core study: The original NELS:88 study, in contrast to the study with additions and follow-up additions 
like the state augmentation studies and the School Effectiveness Study. 

Cross-sectional survey: A cross-sectional design represents events and statuses at a single point in time. 
For example, a cross-sectional survey may measure the cumulative educational attainment (achievements, 
attitudes, statuses) of students at a particular stage of schooling (for example, eighth grade, tenth grade, 
or twelfth grade). In contrast, a longitudinal (or repeated measurement of the same sample units) snrvey 
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measures the change or growth in educational attainments that occurs over a particular period of 
schooling. The longitudinal design of NELS:88 generates-by means of sample "freshening" -three 
representative cross-sections (eighth graders in 1988, high school sophomores in 1990, seniors in 1992) 
ami permits analysis of individual level change over time through iongitudinal analysis and of group level 
and intercohort change through the cross-sectional comparisons. (See entry for "Longitudinal or Panel 
Survey/) 

Data element: The most basic unit of information. In data processing it is the fundamental data 
structure. It is defined by its size (in characters) and data type (e.g. alphanumeric, numeric only, 
true/false, date) and may include a specific set of values or range of values. 

Design effect: A measure of sample efficiency. The design effect (DEFF) is the variance of an estimate 
divided by the variance of the estimate that would have occurred if a sample of the same size had been 
selected using simple random sampling. Sometimes it is more useful to work with standard errors than 
with variances. The root design effect (DEFT) expresses the relation between the actual standard error 
of an estimate and the standard error of the corresponding estimates from a simple random sample. 

Dropout: The term is used both to describe an event-leaving school before graduating-and a status -an 
individual who is not in school and is not a graduate at a defined point in time. The "cohort dropout rate" 
in NELS:88 is based on measurement of enrollment status of 1988 eighth graders two and four years later 
(that is, in the spring term of 1990 and the spring term of 1992) and of 1990 sophomores two years later. 
A respondent who has not graduated from high school or attained an equivalency certificate and who has 
not attended high school for 20 consecutive days (not counting any excused absences) is considered to 
be a dropout. In contrast, transferring schools-for example, from a public to a private school-is not 
regarded as a dropout event, nor is delayed graduation (as when a student is continuously enrolled but 
takes an additional year to complete school). A person who drops out of school may later return and 
graduate: at the time the person left school initially, he or she is called a "dropout," and at the time the 
person returns to school, he or she is called a "stopout." 

Electroi c codebook (ECB): While hardcopy c^^ofa with item stems, response categories, associated 
response frequency distributions, unweighted percents, and weighted valid percents are contained within 
the NELS:88 user's manuals, NELS:88 data are also available on CD-ROM in an electronic codebook 
(ECB) format. The electronic codebook created for the combined base year first follow-up NELS:88 data 
is a menu-driven system that allows users to perform functions such as the following: (a) search a list 
of NELS:88 BY-F1 database variables based upon key words or variable names/labels; (b) display 
weighted and unweighted percentages for each variable in the database; (c) display question text for each 
variable in the database; (d) select or tag variables for subsequent analysis; (e) generate SAS-PC or SPSS- 
PC + program code/command statements for subsequently constructing a system file of the selected 
variables; and (f) generate a codebook of the selected variables. 

ETS: Educational Testing Service. NORC's subcontractor for NELS:88 cognitive test development and 
evaluation. 

Fl: The NELS:88 First Follow-Up, conducted in 1990. 

File: Refers to a data file containing a set of related computerized records. 

Floor effect: The result of a cognitive test being too difficult for a large number of the examinees, 
causing the low ability examinees to receive chance scores on the first testing, and on subsequent testings 
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if the test remains too difficult. Floor effects result in an inability to discriminate among low ability 
individuals at time one or time two, and there will be no reliable discrimination among examinees with 
respect to amounts of change. A possible solution, utilized in NELS:88, is to develop test forms that are 
"adaptive" to the ability level of the examinee, which tends to minimize the possibility of floor effects 
biasing the estimates of the score gains. 

Freshening: A NELS:88 sampling procedure by which high school sophomores were added in the First 
Follow-Up who were not in the 8th grade in the U.S. two years before. This process ensured that the 
sample would be representative of the 1990 sophomore class by allowing 1990 sophomores who did not 
have a chance for selection into the base year sample to have some probability of 1990 selection. 

GED recipient: A person who has obtained certification of high school eq>- valency by meeting state 
requirements and passing an approved exam, which is intended to provide an appraisal of the person's 
achievement or performance in the broad subject matter areas usually required for high school graduation. 
Individuals preparing for a GED were regarded as students rather than dropouts in the NELS:88 first 
follow-up; all individuals receiving academic or vocational instruction in any form were classified as 
students, regardless of whether they were enrolled in diploma programs in regular high schools. 

GED test: General Educational Development test. A test administered by the American Council on 
Education as the basis for awarding a high school equivalent certification. 

HS&B: High School and Beyond. The second in the series of longitudinal education studies sponsored 
by NCES. The HS&B Base Year study surveyed sophomore and senior students in 1980. 

DEP: Individualized Education Program in special education for the mentally or physically handicapped. 

IRT: Item Response Theory. A method of estimating achievement level by considering the pattern of 
right, wrong, and omitted responses on all items administered to an individual student. Rather than 
merely counting right and wrong responses, the IRT procedure also considers characteristics of each of 
the test items, such as. their difficulty, and the likelihood that they could be guessed correctly by low- 
ability individuals. IRT scores are less likely than simple number-right or formula scores to be distorted 
by correct guesses on difficult items if a students response vector also contains incorrect answers to 
easier questions. Another attribute of IRT that makes it useful for NELS:88 is the calibration of item 
parameters for all items administered to all students. This makes it possible to obtain scores on the same 
scale for students who took harder or easier forms of the test. NELS:88 results must also be vertically 
or longitudinally equated (grades 8, 10, 12) through IRT scaling methods. 

Item nonresponse: The amount of missing information when a valid response to an item or variable was 
expected. (See entry for "Unit-nonresponse.") 

LEP: Limited English Proficient. A concept developed to assist in identifying those language-minority 
students (individuals from non-English language backgrounds) who need language assistance services, in 
their own language or in English, in the schools. (See entries for "NEP" and "LM.") The Bilingual 
Education Act, reauthorized in 1988 (PL 100-297), describes a limited English proficient student as one 
who: 

1) meets one or more of the following conditions: 

a) the student was born outside of the United States or the student's native language 
is not English; 
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b) the student comes from an environment where a language other than English is 
dominant; 

or 

c) the student is American Indian or Alaskan Native and comes from an 
environment where a language other than English has had a significant impact on 
his/her level of English language proficiency; and 

2) has sufficient difficulty speaking, reading, writing, or understanding the English language 
to deny him or her the opportunity to learn successfully in English-only classrooms. 

LM: Language Minority. A fully English proficient student in whose home a non-English language is 
typically spoken. This groups includes students whose English is fluent enough to benefit from 
instruction in academic subjects offered in English. 

Longitudinal or panel survey: In a longitudinal design, similar measurements-of the same sample of 
individuals, institutions, households or of some other defined unit-are taken at multiple time points. 
NELS:88 employs a longitudinal design that follows the same individuals over time, and permits the 
analysis of individual-level change. (See entry for "Cross-sectional survey.") 

Machine editing: Also called forced data cleaning or logical editing. Uses computerized instructions 
in the data cleaning program that ensure common sense consistency within and across the responses from 
a data provider. 

Microdata (microrecords): Observations of individual sample members, such as those contained on the 
NELS:88 data files. 

MSA: Metropolitan statistical area. A large population nucleus and the nearby communities which have 
a high degree of economic and social integration with that nucleus. Each MSA consists of one or more 
entire counties (or county equivalents) that meet specified standards pertaining to population, commuting 
ties, and metropolitan character. (However, in New England, towns and cities, rather than counties, are 
the basic units.) MSAs are designated by the Office of Management and Budget (OMB). An MSA 
includes a city and, generally, its entire urban area and the remainder of the county or counties in which 
the urban area is located. A MSA also includes such additional outlying counties which meet specified 
criteria relating to metropolitan character and level of community of workers into the central city or 
counties. The 30 largest MSAs were the site of the School Effectiveness Study. 

Multidimensional raking: An adjustment procedure in weighting whereby the sum of the weights for 
each marginal category of respondents in the follow-up rounds of NELS:88 was made equal to the 
corresponding sum of the final prior round weights for that group. 

NAEP: The National Assessment of Educational Progress. 

NAIS: The National Association of Independent Schools. This organization endorsed NELS:88. NAIS 
schools form a base year school sampling stratum in NELS:88, and NAIS constitutes a category within 
the privileged use file school control type variable. 

NCEA: The National Catholic Educational Association. This organization endorsed NELS:88. 
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NCES: The National Center for Education Statistics, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, 
of the U.S. Department of Education. This governmental agency is the primary sponsor of NELS:88, 
and is also the sponsoring agency for (among other studies) NAEP, HS&B, and NLS-72. 

NEP: No English Proficiency. A student who does not speak English. (See entry for "LEP.") 

NLS-72: The National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972. This project was the first 
in the series of longitudinal education studies sponsored by NCES. 

Nonresponse: (See entry for "Item nonresponse" and "Unit nonresponse.") 

Nonsampling error: An error in sample estimates that cannot be attributed to sampling fluctuations. 
Such errors may arise from many sources including imperfect implementation of sampling procedures, 
differential unit or item nonresponse across subgroups, bias in estimation, or errors in observation and 
recording. 

NORC: The National Opinion Research Center at The University of Chicago. NORC conducts 
NELS:88 for the National Center for Education Statistics. 

NSF: The National Science Foundation, which is one of the sponsors of NELS:88. The National 
Science Foundation awards grants and contracts to individuals and organizations to conduct research. 
NSF sponsored two components of the first follow-up: 1) additions to the questionnaires to learn about 
students' experiences and their exposure to mathematics and science curricula, and 2) a teacher survey 
of mathematics and science teachers to obtain evaluations of their NELS:88 student(s) and to learn about 
their classroom practices and background preparation for teaching. 

OBEMLA: The Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs, U.S. Department of 
Education. OBEMLA has funded a NELS:88 supplement that inquires into the education experiences of 
students whose native language is other than English. 

OMB: The Office of Management and Budget, U.S. Executive Branch. OMB is a federal agency with 
the responsibility for reviewing all studies funded by executive branch agencies. OMB reviewed, 
commented on, and approved the NELS:88 questionnaires, as indicated by their approval number and 
its expiration date in the top right corner of the questionnaire covers* 

Open-ended: A type of question in which the data provider's responses are not limited to given 
alternatives. 

Optical disk: A disk that is read optically (e.g., by laser technology), rather than magnetically. ("See 
entry for "CD-ROM.") 

Optical scanning: A system of recording responses that transfers responses into machine-readable data 
through optical mark reading. This method of data capture was used for the NELS:88 student 
questionnaires and cognitive tests, as well as for the parent and teacher questionnaires. (In contrast, 
responses to certain other questionnaires, such as the school administrator questionnaire, were keyed by 
using conventional data entry methods.) 

Out-of-sequence: This term means that a student is not in the grade that he/she would be in if 
progressing with the majority of the cohort through school. For example, most NELS:88 sample 
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members were in the 10th grade in the 1989-90 school year; one would be described as out-of-sequence 
if founu to be in the 11th grade in the 1989-90 school year. 

I ^pulation: All individuals in the group to which conclusions from a data collection activity are to be 
applied. Weighted results of NELS:88 data provide estimates for populations and subgroups. 

Population variance: A measure of dispersion defined as the average of the squared deviations between 
the observed values of the elements of a population or sample and the population mean of those values. 

Postsecondary education: The provision of formal instructional programs with a curriculum designed 
primarily for students who have completed the requirements for a high school diploma or equivalent. 
This includes programs of an academic, vocational, and continuing professional education purpose, and 
excludes avocational and adult basic education programs. 

Poststratification adjustment: A weight adjustment that forces survey estimates to match independent 
population totals within selected poststrata (adjustment cells). 

Precision: The difference between a sample-based estimate and its expected value. Precision is measured 
by the sampling error (or standard error) of an estimate. 

Probability sample: A sample selected by a method such that each unit has a fixed and determined 
probability of selection. 

QED: Quality Education Data. QED is a commercial firm that publishes national directories of all public 
and private schools and districts. Its list of schools in the U.S. constituted the sampling frame for the 
base year, and provided important information on school location, principal's name, minority enrollment, 
and other characteristics. 

Range check: A determination of whether responses fall within a predetermined set of acceptable values. 

Record format: The layout of the information contained in a data record (includes the name, type, and 
size of each field in the record). 

Records: A logical grouping of data elements within a file upon which a computer program acts. 

Reliability: The consistency in results of a test or measurement including the tendency of the test or 
measurement to produce the same results when applied twice to some entity or attribute believed not to 
have changed in the interval between measurements. 

Sample: Subgroup selected from the entire population. 

Sampling error: The part of the difference between a value for an entire population and an estimate of 
that value derived from a probability sample that results from observing only a sample of values. 

Sampling variance: A measure of dispersion of values of a statistic that would occur if the survey were 
repeated a large number of times using the same sample design, instrument and data collection 
methodology. The square root of the sampling variance is the standard error. 
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School administrator questionnaire: This questionnaire was to be completed by the principal and/or 
someone designated by the principal. The questionnaire sought bas;c information about school policies, 
number of students in each class, curriculum offered, programs for disadvantaged and handicapped 
students, and other school characteristics. 

School climate: The social system and culture of the school, including the organizational structure of 
the school and values and expectations within it. 

School Coordinator: A person designated in each school to act as a contact person between the school 
and NORC. This person assisted with establishing a Survey Day in the school, and in some cases where 
the school cluster size was very small, the School Coordinator administered the student instruments. 

School Effectiveness Study: A component of NELS:88 added to the first follow-up to permit die study 
of school effects. The supplement substantially increased cluster sizes and provided in-school 
representative student samples at approximately 250 urban and suburban schools in the thirty largest 
MSAs in order to permit researchers to assess the impact of various school characteristics (such as 
structural and management characteristics and school climate) on student outcomes (such as student 
achievement and educational experience). This component was continued in the second follow-up, and 
included student, school administrator, teacher, and parent questionnaires, transcripts surveys, as well 
as a course offerings and course enrollments component. 

Standard deviation: The most widely used measure of dispersion of a frequency distribution. It is equal 
to the positive square root of the population variance. 

Standard error: The positive square root of the sampling variance. It is a measure of the dispersion 
of the sampling distribution of a statistic. Standard errors are used to establish confidence intervals for 
the statistics being analyzed. 

State augmentation students: In the base year, certain states funded a sample of additional schools in 
the state to produce a representative sample of schools in the state. In this sense, the state's sample was 
"augmented" to maximize the utility of the NELS:88 data for those states. The students from those base 
year schools were designated as "augmentation" students, and were followed and surveyed in the first 
follow-up. 

Stopout: A student who had one or more occurrences of school non-attendance for 20 or more days (not 
including any excused absences) who subsequently returned to school.In NELS:88, this term was used 
for temporary dropouts within a round (e.g., out of school in fall 1989 but back spring 1990, as 
contrasted to 1990 dropouts who were back in school in spring term of 1992). 

Student questionnaire: One of the two parts of the student survey (the other part is the cognitive test 
battery). This instrument contained a locator section for tracing sample members for future waves of 
NELS:88 and a series of questions about courses taken, hours spent on homework, and perceptions of 
the school and the home environment. 

Survey day: A day chosen by the school during the data collection period when an NORC interviewer 
and a clerical assistant (or the School Coordinator in schools with only a small group of sample members) 
administered the survey to the school's sample of students. The Survey Day session lasted about three 
hours for the actual iata collection, with about thirty minutes each for preparation and clean- 
up/preparation of completed materials for mailing. 
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Teacher questionnaire: Math and science teachers of selected students were asked to complete a teacher 
questionnaire, which collected data on school and teacher characteristics (including teacher qualifications 
and experience), evaluations of student performance, and classroom teaching practices. 

Transfer student: A NELS.88 sample member who -moved from one school to another after the 
subsampling of schools between Phase 1 (the tracing of sample members to their school of enrollment) 
and Phase 2 (the re-verification of sample members' school of enrollment). 

Unit nonresponse: Failure of a survey unit (for example, at the institutional level, a school, or at the 
individual level, a respondent, such as a student or a teacher) to cooperate or complete survey instrument. 
Unit nonresponse may be contrasted to item nonresponse, which is the failure of a participating sample 
member to give a valid response to a particular question on a survey instrument. 

Validity: The capacity of an item or measuring instrument to measure what it was designed to measure; 
stated most often in terms of the correlation between scores in the instrument and measures of 
performance on some external criterion. Reliability, on the other hand, refers to consistency of 
measurement over time. (See entry for "Reliability.* 1 ) 

Variance: See entry for "Population variance" and "Sampling variance." 

Weighted estimates: Estimates from a sample survey in which the sample data are statistically weighted 
(multiplied) by factors reflecting the sample design. The weights (referred to as sampling weights) are 
typically equal to the reciprocals of the overall selection probabilities, multiplied by a nonresponse or 
poststratification adjustment. Thus, for example, the 1,035 completed scfwol administrator 
questionnaires in the NELS:88 base year represent a population of 38,774 schools. Individual completed 
cases (that is, base year school administrator questionnaires) may "represent" anywhere from a minimum 
of 1 .5 schools to a maximum of 387.3 schools. To take another example, 12, 1 1 1 base year questionnaire 
respondents reported themselves to be male, and a slightly greater number (12,244) reported themselves 
to be female. When these cases are multiplied by the nonresponse-adjusted student weights to yield a 
weighted percent that reflects the national population of eighth graders, the estimate for males is 50. 1 
percent of the 1988 eighth grade cohort while females are estimated to comprise 49.9 percent of the 
nation's 1988 eighth graders. 
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Itm 1 
Itm 2 
Itm 3 
Itm 4 
I torn S 
Item 6 
It mi 7 
Itm 8 
Itm 9 
Itm 10 
Itm 11 
Itm 12 
Itm 13 
Itm 14 
Itm 15 
Itm 16 
Itm 17 
Itm 18 
Itm 19 
Itm 20 
Itm 21 

Co limn Kaan 
Column S.D. 

Smplt Stxt 
Population Esttmatt 

Cotfficttnt Alpha 
Split Half ftalfablllty 



Fonaula Scort 
mjfcar Right 
Ntabar Wrong 
Ninfear Om\xt 
NtKbar Not Utachtd 



Rssdln* Tsst, Low Form 
Itm Analysis ey Gsndsr 

Total Mais 



P+ Rbis Dslta 

0.92 0.64 7.4 

0.80 0.62 9.6 

0.77 0.65 10.1 

0.50 0.59 13.0 

0.46 0.59 13.4 

0.54 0.62 12.6 

0.33 0.52 14.7 

0.44 0.62 13.6 

0.54 0.45 12.6 

0.36 0.41 14.5 

0.65 0.59 11.5 

0.62 0.69 11.8 

0.48 0.48 13.2 

0.41 0.58 13.9 

0.36 0.61 14.2 

0.71 0.72 10.8 

0.40 0.52 14.0 

0.46 0.47 13.4 

0.55 0.64 12.5 

0.67 0.58 11.3 

0.55 0.53 12.5 

0.55 0.58 12.4 
0.15 0.08 1.8 

9115 
1511338 

0.79 
0.81 

Maan $.0. 

9.1 5.45 
11.4 4.42 

9.2 4,35 
0.1 0.53 
0.3 1.42 



H- Rbis Dalta 

0.91 0.66 7.6 

0.10 0.64 9.6 

0.75 0.64 10.3 

0.49 0.57 13.1 

0.44 0.54 13.6 

0.56 0.65 12.4 

0.34 0.54 14.6 

0.45 0.64 13.5 

0.51 0.44 12.9 

0.36 0.42 14.5 

0.58 0.58 12.2 

0.55 0.67 12.5 

0.49 0.48 13.1 

0.39 0.59 14.1 

0.37 0.65 14.4 

C.68 0.73 11.2 

0.38 0.51 14.2 

0.46 0.46 13.4 

0.53 0.63 12.7 

0.63 0.57 11.7 

0.54 0.53 12.6 

0.53 0.58 12.6 
0.15 0.08 1.7 

4877 
814514 

0.80 
0.82 

Moan S.D. 

8.7 5.53 

11.0 4.47 

9.5 4.42 

0.2 0.53 

0.3 1.39 



Finals 



Ft Rbis Dslta 

0.93 0.59 7.0 

0.80 0.59 9.6 

0.79 0.66 9.8 

0.52 0.61 12.8 

0.48 0.64 13.2 

0.51 0.59 12.9 

0.32 0.51 14.9 

0.42 0.60 13.8 

0.59 0.44 12.1 

0.36 0.41 14.4 

0.72 0.60 10.7 

0.70 0.71 10.9 

0.46 0.49 13.4 

0.44 0.57 13.6 

0.40 0.56 14.0 

0.74 0.70 10.4 

0.41 0.53 13.9 

0.47 0.48 13.3 

0.57 0.64 12.3 

0.72 0.58 10.7 

0.57 0.52 12.3 

0.57 0.57 12.2 

0.16 0.08 1.9 



0.79 
0.80 

Mtan S.D. 

9.6 5.32 

11.8 4.32 

8.8 4.24 

0.1 0.52 

0.3 1.44 
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Raading Ttst, High Form 
Itam Analysis by Gandtr 



Itam 1 
Ittm 2 
Itam 3 
Itm 4 
Itm 5 
Itam 6 
Itam 7 
Itam 8 
Item 9 
Ittm 10 
Itam 11 
Itm 12 
Ittm 13 
Ittm 14 
Ittm 15 
Ittm 16 
Ittm 17 
Ittm 18 
Ittm 19 
Ittm *Q 
Ittm 21 

Column Maan 
Column S.D. 

Stmplt Siza 
Population Est i matt 

Cotfficitnt Alpha 
Split Half Ratability 



Forwula Scora 
Nunbtr Right 
M unbar Wrong 
N unbar Omits 
Numbar Not Raachtd 



P+ 

0.63 
0,55 
0.55 
0.66 
0.57 
0.84 
0.60 
0.76 
0.86 
0.67 
0.81 
0.52 
0.76 
0.91 
0.79 
0.82 
0.51 
0.63 
0.78 
0.45 
0.36 



0.67 
0.15 



Total 



Rbis 

0.51 
0.53 
0.57 
0.71 
0.54 
.71 
.62 
.70 
.69 
.61 
.69 
.41 
.59 
.75 
0.66 
0.73 
0.50 
0.47 
0.65 
0.48 
0.41 

0.60 
0.10 



12.3 
14.0 
6.8 
0.1 
0.1 



Dtlta 

11.7 
12.5 
12.5 
11.4 
12.3 

9.0 
12.0 
10.2 

8.7 
11.2 

9.4 
12.8 
10.1 

7.6 

9.7 

9.4 
12.9 
11.6 

9.9 
13.5 
14.5 

11.1 
1.7 



8717 
1368601 

0.78 
0.79 

Maan S.D. 



5.06 
4.08 
4.01 
0.46 
0.69 



66 

14 



Mala 



P+ 
0.64 
0.56 
0.59 
0.65 
0.54 
.82 
.61 
.76 
.88 
.68 
0.80 
0.53 
.72 
.89 
.79 
.79 
.50 
0.65 
0.74 
0.45 
0.36 



Rbis 
0.49 
0.52 
0.62 
0.73 
0.50 
0.75 
0.66 
0.69 
0.74 
0.64 
0.76 
0.40 
0.60 
0.76 
0.65 
0.72 
0.46 
0.55 
0.68 
0.48 
0.42 

0.61 
0.12 



Dalta 

11.6 
12.4 
12.1 



11 
12 
9 
11 
10 
8 
11 
9 
12 
10 
8.1 
9.8 
9.8 
13.0 
11.4 
10.4 
13.5 
14.5 



11.2 
1.6 



4022 
629127 

0.80 
0.81 

Maan S.D. 



12.2 
13.9 
6.9 
0.1 
0.1 



5.27 
4.25 
4.16 
0.47 
0.84 



P* 
0.61 
0.54 
0.52 
0.66 
0.60 
0.86 
0.59 
0.76 
.85 
.66 
.83 
.51 
.80 
.93 
.79 
.84 
.52 
.62 
.81 
.46 
.36 



0.67 
0.15 



Famala 



Rbis 
0.53 
0.55 
0.54 
.68 
.57 
.67 
.59 
.72 
.65 
.59 
0.62 
0.43 
0.58 
0.75 
0.67 
0.74 
0.53 
0.41 
0.62 
0.49 
0.41 

0.59 
0.10 



12.4 
14.1 
6.8 
0.1 
0.1 



Oalta 

11.8 
12.6 
12.8 
11.3 
12.0 



.6 
.0 
.2 
.9 
.3 



8. 

12. 

10. 
8. 

11, 
9.2 

12.9 
9.6 
7.0 
9.7 
8.9 

12.8 

11.8 
9.4 

13.4 

14.4 

11.0 
1.9 



4695 
739474 

0.77 
0.78 

Maan S.D. 



87 
92 
87 
45 
53 
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Mathematics Test, Middle Form 
item Analysis by Gender 



Total 



Malt 





P* 


Rbis 


Delta 


Item 1 


0.77 


0.66 


10.0 


Item 2 


0.56 


0.52 


12.4 


Item 3 


0.47 


0.26 


13.3 


Item 4 


0.62 


0.62 


11.7 


Item 5 


0.70 


0.69 


11.0 


Item 6 


0.49 


0.46 


13.1 


Item 7 


0.49 


0.63 


13.1 


Item 8 


0.41 


0.49 


13.9 


Item 9 


0.53 


0.S3 


12.7 


Item 10 


0.49 


0.54 


13.1 


Item 11 


0.49 


0.60 


13.1 


Item 12 


0.56 


0.62 


12.4 


Item 13 


0.62 


0.61 


11.8 


Item 14 


0.58 


0.62 


12.2 


Item 15 


0.82 


0.46 


9.3 


Item 16 


0.75 


0.39 


10.3 


Item 17 


0.59 


0.61 


12.0 


i tern is 


n mi 

U .DO 




ft 7 


Item 19 


0.90 


0.54 


8.0 


Item 20 


0.70 


0.30 


10.9 


Item 21 


0.69 


0.46 


11.0 


Item 22 


0.72 


0.58 


10.6 


Item 23 


0.67 


0.51 


11.2 


Item 24 


0.62 


0.56 


11.8 


Item 25 


0.58 


0.46 


12.2 


Item 26 


0.76 


0.60 


10.2 


Item 27 


0.49 


0.23 


13.1 


Item 28 


0.71 


0.62 


10.8 


Item 29 


0.61 


0.43 


11.9 


Item 30 


0.49 


0.51 


13.1 


Item 31 


0.59 


0.60 


12.1 


Item 32 


0.40 


0.29 


14.1 


Item 33 


0.47 


0.65 


13.3 


Item 34 


0.62 


0.64 


11.7 


Item 35 


0.43 


0.49 


13.7 


Item 36 


0.56 


0.52 


12.4 


Item 37 


0.36 


0.34 


14.4 


Item 38 


0.35 


0.39 


14.5 


Item 39 


0.30 


0.32 


15.1 


Item 40 


0.31 


0.48 


15.0 


Column Mean 


0.58 


0.51 


12.1 


Column S.D. 


0.15 


0.12 


1.6 



Sample Size 
Population Estimate 

Coefficient Alpha 
Split Half Reliability 



Formula Score 
Number Right 
Number Wrong 
Number Omits 
Number Not Reached 



97B0 
1635418 

0.86 
0.86 

Mean S.D. 



19.0 
23.1 
16.1 
0.6 
0.3 



9.11 
7.43 
7.13 
2.00 
1.43 



P* Rbis Delta 
0.76 0.66 10.2 
0.57 0.53 12.3 
0.45 0.29 13.5 
0.61 0.65 11.9 
0.67 0.70 11.2 
0.48 0.43 13.2 
0.46 0.64 13.4 
0.37 0.46 14.3 
0.53 0.52 12.7 
0.49 0.56 13.1 
0.50 0.59 13.0 
0.52 0.63 12.8 
0.62 0.63 11.7 
0.61 0.66 11.9 
0.83 0.52 9.2 
0.77 0.43 10.1 
0.58 0.61 12.2 
0.87 0.62 8.4 
0.87 0.59 8.4 
0.69 0.33 11.0 
0.68 0.49 11.1 
0.72 0.58 10.7 
0.65 0.53 11.5 
0.61 0.62 11.9 
0.56 0.50 12.4 
0.77 0.58 10.1 
0.52 0.26 12.8 
0.67 0.62 11.3 
0.64 0.46 11.6 
0.52 0.51 12.8 
0.61 0.60 11.9 
0.44 0.27 13.6 
0.46 0.63 13.4 
0.58 0.64 12.2 
0.47 0.51 13.3 
0.53 0.55 12.7 
0.38 0.29 14.3 
0.33 0.38 14.8 
0.32 0.36 14.8 
0.30 0.48 15.0 

0.58 0.52 12.2 
0.14 0.12 1.6 



4857 
821039 

0.87 
0.87 

Mean S.D. 



18.9 
22.9 
16.3 
0.6 
0.3 



38 

64 
35 
82 
51 



Female 



P+ Rbis Delta 
0.79 0.65 9.8 
0.54 0.52 12.6 
0.49 0.23 13.1 
0.63 0.59 11.6 
0.72 0.68 10.7 
0.51 0.49 12.9 
0.53 0.62 12.7 
0.44 0.52 13.6 
0.53 0.55 12.7 
0.50 0.52 13.0 
0.48 0.61 13.2 
0.60 0.61 12.0 
0.62 0.60 11.8 
0.55 0.59 (2.5 
0.82 0.40 9.4 
0.73 0.3S 10.6 
0.61 0.61 11.9 
0.89 0.58 8.1 
0.9*. 0.47 7.4 
0.71 0.27 10.8 
0.69 0.44 11.0 
0.73 0.59 10.5 
0.70 0.46 10.9 
0.63 0.50 11.7 
0.60 0.41 12.0 
0.75 0.62 10.3 
0.46 0.19 13.4 
0.75 0.63 10.3 
0.58 0.40 12.2 
0.46 0.52 13.4 
0.57 0.60 12.3 
0.35 0.32 14.5 
0.48 0.67 13.2 
0.67 0.65 11.2 
0.39 0.48 14.1 
0.59 0.49 12.1 
0.34 0.39 14.6 
0.37 0.39 14.3 
0.28 0.28 15.3 
0.32 0.48 14.9 

0.58 0.50 12.1 
0.15 0.13 1.7 



4923 
1 1 4379 

0.85 
0.86 

Mean S.D. 



19.2 
23.2 
16.0 
0.6 
0.2 



8.82 
7.21 
6.89 
2.16 
1.34 
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Mathematics Test, High Form 
Item Analysis by Gender 



Total 





P+ 


Rbis 


Delta 


Item 1 


0*84 


0.46 


9.0 


Item 2 


0.79 


0.38 


9.8 


Item 3 


0.93 


0.76 


7.2 


Item 4 


0.96 


0.94 


6.2 


I tain 5 


0.83 


0.52 


9.1 


Item 6 


0.88 


0.59 


8.3 


Item 7 


0.73 


0.53 


10.5 


I tern 8 


0.87 


0.56 


8.5 


Item 9 


0.87 


0.58 


8.5 


Item 10 


0.84 


0.59 


9.1 


Item 11 


0,84 


0.54 


8.9 


Item 12 


0.90 


0.60 


7.8 


Item 13 


0.92 


0.70 


7.2 


Itwn 14 


0.96 


0.72 


5.8 


Item 15 


0.93 


0.76 


7.2 


Item 16 


0.93 


0.51 


7.1 


Item 17 


0.88 


0.41 


8.3 


Item 18 


0.95 


0.67 


6.5 


Item 19 


0.92 


0.55 


7.4 


Item 20 


0.90 


0.54 


7.9 


Item 21 


0.85 


0.52 


8.8 


Item 22 


0.71 


0.41 


10.7 


Item 23 


0.94 


0.65 


6.9 


Item 24 


0.86 


0.49 


8.6 


Item 25 


0.86 


0.55 


8.8 


Item 26 


0.92 


0.55 


7.3 


Item 27 


0.66 


0.55 


11.3 


Item 28 


0.92 


0.65 


7.5 


Item 29 


0.92 


0.62 


7.3 


Item 30 


0.31 


0.38 


15.0 


Item 31 


0.55 


0.52 


12.5 


Item 32 


0.45 


0.35 


13.5 


Item 33 


0.66 


0.58 


11.3 


Item 34 


0.77 


0.56 


10.1 


Item 35 


0.53 


0.62 


12.7 


Item 3* 


0.83 


0.50 


9.2 


Iter, sr 


0.69 


0.67 


11.0 


Itm 38 


0.68 


0.56 


11.1 


Ke-n 39 


0.6O 


0.49 


12.0 


Item 40 


0.64 


0.53 


11.5 


Column Mean 


0.80 


0.57 


9.2 


Column S.D. 


0.15 


0.11 


2.1 



Sample Size 
Population Estimate 

Coefficient Alpha 
Split Half Reliability 



Formula Score 
Number Right 
Number Wrong 
Number Omits 
Number Not Reached 



4814 
689739 

0.82 
0.83 

Mean S.D. 



30.0 
32.0 
7.7 
0.3 
0.1 



6.50 
5.27 
5.08 
0.98 
0.93 



Male 



P* Rbis Delta 

0.87 0.43 8.5 

0.79 0.43 9.8 

0.92 0.75 7.3 

0.97 0.86 5.7 

0.85 0.57 8.9 

0.88 0.56 8.3 

0.73 0.53 10.5 

0.88 0.52 8.3 

0.89 0.59 8.2 

0.85 0.53 8.9 

0.85 0.50 8.9 

0.92 0.61 7.5 

0.93 0.79 7.0 

0.97 0.79 5.6 

0.94 0.69 6.8 

0.96 0.44 6.0 

0.89 0.42 8.1 

0.95 0.54 6.3 

0.92 0.60 7.4 

0.90 0.51 7.9 

0.87 0.52 8.5 

0.72 0.39 10.6 

0.94 0.62 6.8 

0.90 0.41 7.9 

0.87 0.55 8.4 

0.94 0.59 6.9 

0.71 0.57 10.8 

0.91 0.70 7.6 
0.92 0.58 7.4 

0.34 0.37 14.6 

0.59 0.55 12.1 

0.46 0.34 13.4 

0.65 0.62 11.5 
0.79 0.55 9.7 

0.53 0.65 12.7 
0.83 0.51 9.2 

0.72 0.66 10.6 

0.70 0.55 10.9 

0.65 0.46 11.5 

0.68 0.51 11.1 

0.81 0.56 9.0 
0.15 0.12 2.1 



2451 
348022 

0.81 
0.82 

Mean S.D. 



30.7 
32.5 
7.1 
0.3 
0.1 



6.19 
5.04 
4.81 
0.95 
1.12 



Female 



f>+ Rbis Delta 

0.81 0.47 9.5 

0.78 0.33 9.8 

0.93 0.78 7.2 

0.95 0,97 6.5 

0.82 0.48 9.3 

0.88 0.62 8.3 

0.74 0.54 10.5 

0.86 0.59 8.6 

0.86 0.57 8.7 

0.83 0.63 9.2 

0.84 0.58 9.0 

0.89 0.58 8.1 

0.92 0.63 7.5 

0.96 0.66 5.9 

0.91 0.80 7.5 

0.90 0.53 7.9 

0.87 0.40 8.5 

0.94 0.78 6.7 

0.92 0.52 7.3 

0.89 0.58 8.0 

0.83 0.51 9.1 

0.70 0.42 10.8 

0.94 0.68 6.9 

0.83 0.52 9.3 

0.84 0.54 9.1 

0.91 0.51 7.6 

0.61 0.53 11.9 

0.92 0.62 7.4 

0.93 0.67 7.2 

0.28 0.38 15.3 

0.51 0.48 12.9 

0.45 0.36 13.5 

0.68 0.57 11.1 

0.74 0.55 10.4 

0.53 0.60 12.7 

0.83 0.50 9.3 

0.66 0.66 11.3 

0.66 0,57 11.4 

0.54 0.49 12.6 

0.61 0.54 11.9 



0.79 0.57 
0.16 0.12 

2363 
341717 



9.4 

2,1 



0.83 
0.83 

Mean S.D. 



29.4 
31.5 
8.2 
0.2 
0.1 



6.73 
5.44 
5.28 
1.02 
0.69 
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Science Test 
I tan Analysis by Oender 



Total 



Malt 



Female 



I tan 1 
I tan 2 
I tare 3 
I tare 4 
I tarn 5 
I tare 6 
It a* 7 
It an 8 
I tare 9 
I tare 10 
I tare 11 
I tare 12 
It are 13 
I tare 14 
I tan 15 
I tare 16 
I tare 17 
I tare 18 
I tare 19 
I tare 20 
I tare 21 
It an 22 
It are 23 
Itare 24 
Itare 25 

Column Maan 
Coltren S.O. 

Sample Size 
Population Estimate 

Coefficient Alpha 
Split Half Reliability 



Formula Score 
Number (tight 
Number Wrong 
Number Omits 
Number Not Reached 



P* 

0.59 

0.72 

0.74 

0.78 

0.84 

0.73 

0.65 

0.54 

0.56 

0.57 

0.58 

0.54 

0.50 

0.51 

0.46 

0.50 

0.42 

0.32 

0.28 

0.52 

0.49 

0.50 

0.26 

0.56 

0.47 



0.55 
0.14 



Rbis 

0.60 

0.53 

0.51 

0.71 

0.70 

0.61 

0.71 

0.49 

0.52 

0.66 

0.61 

0.60 

0.47 

0.49 

0.46 

0.37 

0.59 

0.51 

0.55 

0.60 

0.63 

0.55 

0.56 

0.62 

0.44 

0.56 
0.08 



Delta 

12.1 
10.7 
10.4 
9.9 
9.1 
10.5 
11.5 
12.6 
12.4 
12.3 
12.2 
12.6 
13.0 
12.9 
13.4 
13.0 
13.8 
14.8 
15.3 
12.8 
13.1 
13.0 
15.6 
12.4 
13.3 

12.5 
1.5 



17684 
2849101 

0.82 
0.84 

Mean S.D. 



10.8 
13.6 
11.0 
0.3 
0.1 



6.42 
5.20 
5.06 
1.18 
0.90 



P* 

0.60 

0.73 

0.72 

0.81 

0.83 

0.77 

0.71 

0.51 

0.57 

0.60 

0.62 

0.55 

0.50 

0.55 

0.44 

0.51 

0.45 

0.31 

0.30 

0.63 

0.57 

0.57 

0.30 

0.56 

0.46 



0.57 
0.14 



Rbis 

0.63 

0.55 

0.54 

0.79 

0.76 

0.66 

0.73 

0.53 

0.53 

0.69 

0.64 

0.60 

0.47 

0.52 

0-51 

0.39 

0.61 

0.52 

0.59 

0.62 

0.65 

0.59 

0.59 

0.66 

0.45 

0.59 
0.09 



Delta 

12.0 
10.6 
10.7 
9.5 
9.1 
10.0 
10.8 
12.9 
12.3 
12.0 
11.8 
12.5 
13.0 
12.5 
13.6 
12.9 
13.5 
15.0 
15.2 
11.7 
12.3 
12.3 
15.1 
12.4 
13.4 

12.3 
1.6 



8825 
1428714 

0.84 
0.86 

Mean S.D. 



11.5 
14.1 
10.4 
0.3 
0.1 



67 
40 
25 
10 



P+ 

0.58 

0.71 

0.77 

0.75 

0.84 

0.69 

0.59 

0.57 

0.55 

0.53 

0.53 

0.53 

0.49 

0.48 

0.47 

0.49 

0.39 

0.33 

0.26 

0.42 

0.40 

0.42 

0.21 

0.57 

0.48 



0.52 
0.15 



Rbis 

0.58 

0.51 

0.49 

0.64 

0.65 

0.55 

0.69 

0.48 

0.50 

0.61 

0.57 

0.61 

0.48 

0.44 

0.42 

0.36 

0.57 

0.50 

0.50 

0.58 

0.60 

0.49 

0.50 

0.59 

0.43 

0.53 
0.08 



Delta 

12.2 
10.7 
10.1 
10.3 
9.0 
11,0 
12.0 
12.3 
12.5 
12.7 
12.7 
12.7 
13.1 
13.2 
13.3 
13.1 
14.1 
14.7 
15.5 
13.8 
14.0 
13.8 
16.2 
12.3 
13.2 

12.7 
1.6 



8859 
1420387 

0.79 
0.81 

Mean S.D. 



0.93 



10.2 
13.1 
11.5 
0.3 
0.1 



6.08 
4.93 
4.79 
1.25 
0.87 
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Item 1 
Item 2 
Item 3 
Item 4 
Item 5 
Item 6 
Item 7 
Item 8 
Item 9 
Item 10 
Item 11 
Item 12 
item 13 
Item 14 
Item 15 
Item 16 
Item 17 
Item 16 
Item 19 
Item 20 
Item 21 
Item 22 
Item 23 
Item 24 
Item 25 
Item 26 
Item 27 
Item 28 
Item 29 
Item 30 

Colum Hean 
Colum S.D. 

Sample Size 
Population Estimate 

Coefficient Alpha 
Split Half Reliability 



Formula Score 
Number Right 
Number Wrong 
Number Omits 
Number Not Reached 



History/Citizenship/Geography Test 
Item Analysis by Gender 

Total Male 



P+ Rbts Delta 

0.83 0.65 9.2 

0.64 0.62 11.5 

0.63 0.40 11.7 

0.56 0.67 12.4 

0.68 0.59 11.1 

0.50 0.59 13.0 

0.83 0.72 9.1 

0.67 0.67 11.2 

0.52 0.46 12.8 

0.52 0.63 12.8 

0.44 0.49 13.6 

0.53 0.52 12.7 

0.80 0.62 9.6 

0.72 0.61 10.6 

0.91 0.78 7.7 

0.85 0.64 8.8 

0.28 0.46 15.3 

0.91 0.68 7.7 

0.44 0.59 13.6 

0.80 0.77 9.6 

0.74 0.68 10.4 

0.81 0.58 9.5 

0.67 0.60 11.3 

0.32 0.52 14.8 

0.6O 0.54 12.0 

0.55 0.62 12.5 

0.71 0.46 10.8 

0.56 0.65 12.4 

0.45 0.44 13.5 

0.42 0.31 13.9 

0.63 0.59 11.5 
0.17 0.11 1.9 

17591 
2841094 

0.85 
0.86 

Mean S.D. 

16.1 7.28 

18.9 5.88 

10.8 5.76 

0.2 1.20 

0.1 0.97 



P+ RbU Delta 

0.84 0.71 9.0 

0.68 0.65 11.1 

0.63 0.41 11.7 

0.58 0.67 12.2 

0.64 0.61 11.6 

0.57 0.62 12.3 

0.83 0.76 9.2 

0.72 0.73 10.7 

0.55 0.45 12.5 

0.53 0.66 12.7 

0.46 0.51 13.4 

0.55 0.59 12.5 

0.81 0.67 9.4 

0.74 0.61 10.4 

0.90 0.81 7.9 

0.85 0.64 8.9 

0.31 0.46 15.0 

0.90 0.71 7.8 

0.45 0.60 13.5 

0.78 0.81 9.9 

0.81 0.74 9.4 

0.81 0.63 9.5 

0.66 0.64 11.3 

0.34 0.50 14.7 

0.59 0.55 12.1 

0.61 0.65 11.9 

0.71 0.50 10.8 

0.56 0.67 12.4 

0.51 0.52 12.9 

0.42 0.33 13.8 

0.64 0.61 11.3 
0.16 0.11 1.9 

8781 
1425043 

0.86 
0.87 

Hean S.D. 

16.7 7.57 

19.3 6.11 

10.4 5.98 
0.2 1.14 
0.1 1.01 



Female 



P+ RbU Delta 

0.81 0.60 9.4 

0.60 0.59 11.9 

0.62 0.39 11.7 

0.54 0.66 12.6 

0.72 0.59 10.7 

0.44 0.55 13.6 

0.83 0.69 9.1 

0.63 0.62 11.7 

0.50 0.47 13.0 

0.50 0.60 13.0 

0.42 0.46 13.8 

0.51 0.44 12.9 

0.79 0.56 9.7 

0.70 0.60 10.9 

0.91 0.75 7.5 

0.86 0.64 8.7 

0.26 0.46 15.6 

0.91 0.66 7.6 

0.44 0.58 13.6 

0.82 0.74 9.3 

0.67 0.65 11.2 

0.81 0.52 9.5 

0.67 0.56 11-3 

0.31 0.54 15.0 

0.61 0.54 11.9 

0.49 0.59 13.1 

0.71 0.43 10.8 

0.56 0.64 12.4 

0.40 0.34 14.0 

0.41 0.29 13.9 

0.62 0.56 11.6 
0.18 0.11 2.1 

8810 
1416051 

0.83 
0.84 

Mean S.D. 

15.6 6.93 

18.4 5.61 

11.3 5.50 

0.2 1.25 

0.1 0.94 
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Test Item Numbers and IRT Parameters 
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Reading Test Item Numbers and IRT Parameters 



Grade 10 Test 
Item Number 



Low 
Form 



High 
Form 



IRT Item Parameters 



B 



Grade 8 Test 
Item Number 



1 




0 . 58 


- 4 . 56 


n i o 
U • Xz 


1 


2 




0 • 92 


-l.oo 


n i o 
U • Xz 


Z 


3 




o . y y 


- 1 . 5o 


U • X 3 




4 




o . y u 


- U • 55 


n no 

u • uy 




5 




*i /in 
1 • 4z 


C\ 1 Q 

- u . xy 


n o i 
U • Z X 




r 
O 


y 


x . uy 


- U • DO 


n i q 
u • xo 


O 


1 


XU 


1 11 
X • XX 


U « z o 


n ii 

U • 1j 


7 


Q 

o 


i i 
XX 


i on 


"U .ZD 


n 19 
u • xz 


ft 


y 




U • o o 


- u • u / 


n n 

U • J J 


Q 


XU 


1 9 

xz 


n i q 

U.JO 




n 14. 

\J • x*± 


i n 

X VJ 


*1 1 
XX 




n ft £ 








1 o 




1 1 c: 


- n R4 


U • X / 


1? 


1 1 
X J 


1 £ 
XD 


X • OD 


n 19 
u • xz 


n i ? 


1^ 
X J 


X4 


1 £ 

lo 


X • / O 




\J • X _7 


14 

X "36 


XD 




1 A A 


VJ « X"± 




15 


1 £ 
xo 




x • / o 


- 0 98 


0 26 


16 


1 7 
X 1 




9 1 1 


n 11 

\J • J. x 


0 25 


17 


1 Q 




n ftQ 


n 1 r 

u • x«? 




18 

■J- o 


19 




1.40 


-0.48 


0.22 


19 


20 




1.32 


-0.64 


0.35 


20 


21 




1.58 


-0.20 


0.31 


21 




1 


1.51 


0.83 


0.35 






9 
z 


1 44 


0 90 


0.27 






3 


1.64 


0.86 


0.25 






4 


1.63 


0.32 


0.12 






5 


1.42 


0.83 


0.26 






6 


1.02 


-0.67 


0.00 






7 


1.46 


0.58 


0.17 






8 


1.36 


0.00 


0.11 






13 


1.26 


0.19 


0.31 


11* 




17 


1.29 


1.00 


0.24 






18 


1.10 


0.74 


0.33 






19 


1.19 


0.00 


0.24 






20 


1.08 


1.17 


0.20 






21 


0.83 


1.71 


0.19 




eleted 


from 


common item 


list 
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Mathematics Test Item Numbers and IRT Parameters 



Grade 10 Test 
Item Number 

IRT Item Parameters 

Low Mid High Grade 8 Test 

Form Form Form ABC Item Number 



1 


1 




1.25 


2 


4 


3 


1.59 


3 


5 


4 


1.80 


4 


9 


8 


1.35 


5 


10 


9 


1.30 


6 






0.65 


7 






1.02 


C 






1.80 


9 






1.98 


10 


11 


10 


1.32 


11 


12 


11 


1.14 


12 


13 


12 


1.25 


13 


14 


13 


1.63 


14 




14 


1.08 


15 


15 




0.62 


16 


16 




0.50 


17 


17 


15 


1.70 


18 


18 




1.02 


19 






1.70 


20 






1.22 


21 


19 




0.89 


22 




16 


0.80 


23 






1.26 


24 


20 




0.39 


25 


21 


17 


0.81 


26 






1.28 


27 


22 


18 


1.45 


28 






2.25 


29 


23 


19 


0.92 


30 


24 


20 


1.03 


31 


25 


21 


0.82 


32 


26 




1.25 


33 






0.68 


34 


28 


23 


1.25 


35 


29 


24 


0.80 


36 


30 


25 


1.27 


37 


32 


27 


1.78 


38 


33 


28 


2.00 


39 


34 


29 


1.27 


40 






0.80 



-0.96 0.18 1 

-0.24 0.22 4 

-0.46 0.21 5* 

0.06 0.22 9 

0.12 0.17 10 

-1.08 0.14 

-1.57 0.19 

-0.01 0.20 

-0.07 0.21 

0.10 0.16 11* 

-0.17 0.11 12 

-0.28 0.16 13 

-0.11 0.19 14 

-0.92 0.24 15* 

-1.69 0.14 16 

-1.37 0.14 17 

-0.10 0.22 18 

-1.62 0.13 19 

0.05 0.17 

-1.37 0.16 

-1.97 0.14 20 

-0.92 0.12 21 

-0.96 0.18 22 

-1.19 0.14 23 

-0.50 0.22 24 

-0.60 0.24 25 

-0.33 0.36 26 

-0.46 0.15 27* 

-0.52 0.17 28 

-0.42 0.12 29 

-0.13 0.20 30 

-0.64 0.20 31 

-0.77 0.20 32 

-0.52 0.24 34* 

-0.11 0.28 35 

0.09 0.15 36 

0.97 0.32 38* 

0.07 0.14 39 

-0.39 0.11 40* 

-2.60 0.14 



* Deleted from common item list 
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Mathematics Test Item Numbers and IRT Parameters 

(Continued) 



Grade 10 Test 
Item Number 



Low 
Form 



Mid 
Form 



High 
Form 



IRT Item Parameters 



B 



Grade 8 Test 
Item Number 



2 


1 


0.88 


-0.14 


0.14 


2 


3 


2 


1.19 


0.72 


0.36 


3 


6 


5 


1.59 


0.41 


0.31 


6 


7 


6 


1.41 


0.00 


0.10 


7 


8 


7 


1.09 


0.43 


0.16 


8 


27 


22 


0.85 


0.92 


0.37 


33* 


31 


26 


1.14 


-0.24 


0.09 


37 


35 


34 


1.17 


0.38 


0.14 




36 


36 


0.82 


-0.18 


0.12 




37 


37 


2.25 


0.73 


0.25 




38 


38 


1.50 


0.78 


0.23 




39 


39 


1.21 


1.05 


0.21 




40 


40 


1.14 


0.72 


0.12 






30 


0.80 


2.21 


0.16 






31 


1.94 


1.15 


0.24 






32 


1.25 


1.77 


0.32 






33 


2.25 


0.88 


0.25 






35 


2.15 


1.05 


0.12 





* Deleted from common item list 
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Science Test Item Numbers and IRT Parameters 



Grade 10 Test 
Item Number 
(One Form Only) 



IRT Item Parameters 
ABC 



Grade 8 Test 
Item Number 



1 


1.35 


0.16 


0.30 


10* 


2 


0.74 


-0.55 


0.31 


3 


3 


0.55 


-1.03 


0.25 


4 


4 


1.09 


-1.22 


0.00 


5* 


5 


1.12 


-1.60 


0.00 


6 


6 


0.97 


-0.64 


0.26 


12 


7 


1.63 


-0.30 


0.18 


14 


8 


0.39 


-0 .44 


0.03 


15* 


9 


1.03 


0.37 


0.31 


16 


10 


1.50 


0.12 


0.24 


17 


11 


1.14 


0.09 


0.22 


18 


12 


1.19 


0.31 


0.24 


19 


13 


1.36 


0.75 


0.33 


20 


14 


1.04 


0.58 


0.30 


21 


15 


0.67 


0.76 


0.22 


22 


16 


1.69 


1.02 


0.42 


23* 


17 


0.76 


0.48 


0.08 


24 


18 


0.77 


1.08 


0.12 


25* 


19 


1.97 


1.00 


0.16 




20 


1.12 


0.27 


0.20 




21 


1.27 


0.34 


0.18 




22 


0.98 


0.51 


0.24 




23 


1.86 


1.08 


0.13 




24 


1.19 


0.09 


0.21 




25 


0.30 


0.17 


0.00 





* Deleted from common item list 
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History/Citizenship/Geography Test Item Numbers and IRT Parameters 



Grade 10 Test 
Item Number 
(One Form Only) 



IRT Item Parameters 



B 



Grade 8 Test 
Item Number 



1 


0.96 


-1.13 


0 .24 


4 


2 


1.29 


-0.02 


0 .29 


26 


3 


0.36 


-0.46 


0.19 




4 


1.74 


0.17 


0.23 


22 


5 


0.68 


-0.77 


0.09 


12 


6 


2.14 


0.52 


0.28 


28 


7 


1.19 


-1.29 


0 . 07 


2* 


8 


1.79 


-0.11 


0.32 


13 


9 


0.89 


0 .61 


0 .32 


14 


10 


1.34 


0.30 


0.19 


15 


11 


1.72 


0 .83 


0.28 


16* 


12 


0.96 


0.53 


0.26 


23 


13 


0.92 


-0 .98 


0.30 


18 


14 


0.79 


-0.79 


0. 15 


20 


15 


1.45 


-1.82 


0 . 00 


3* 


16 


1.12 


-1 .01 


0.37 


1 


17 


2.18 


1.10 


0.17 


30 


18 


1.00 


-1.87 


0.19 


17 


19 


1.34 


0.62 


0.20 


29 


20 


1.65 


-0.88 


0.16 


19 


21 


1.45 


-0.44 


0.33 


21 


22 


1.00 


-0.71 


0.42 


10 


23 


0.83 


-0.43 


0.15 


24 


24 


0.81 


1.10 


0.12 




25 


0.77 


0.08 


0.24 


25 


26 


2.25 


0.33 


0.28 


11* 


27 


0.51 


-0.74 


0.19 




28 


1.10 


0.06 


0.16 


27 


29 


1.05 


0.96 


0.28 




30 


0.77 


1.77 


0.32 





* Deleted from common item list 
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Appendix C: 

Standard Errors and Design Effects 
(For Subgroups) 
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KEY FOR APPENDIX C STANDARD ERRORS 
AND DESIGN EFFECTS TABLES 



Series 1 : full 1990 sample using F1QWT (N = 19,264) 
Series 2 : 1988-1990 panel using F1PNLWT (N = 17,424) 
for each of the following subgroups: 
SEX: 

Male 
Female 



RACE/ETHNICITY: 

Asian 
Hispanic 
Black 
White 

American Indian 



SCHOOL CONTROL TYPE: 

Public 

Catholic 

Private 



SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS: 

highest SES quartile 
middle two SES quartiles 
lowest SES quartile 



SCHOOL'S URBANICITY: 

urban 

suburban 

rural 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, ALL RESPONDENTS BY F1QWT 



Survey item (or composite variable) 



Sure to graduate from H.S F IS 1 8 A 

Sts in collg Prep/acadmc pgm F1S20C 

Sts in vocational/tec pgms F 1 S20D 

Watch more than 2hrs/per weekdy F1S45A 

Expect to finish college F1S49 

At age 30 exp to be a manager F1S53F 

At age 30 exp to be in the military F1S53G 

At age 30 exp to be an operative F1S53H 

At age 30 exp to be a clergyman F1S53J 

At age 30 exp to be a technician F1S53P 

At age 30 doesn't know what to be F1S53S 

Others in home speak Spanish F1S55 

I feel good about myself F1S62A 

Luck is more imprtnt than hrd wk F1S62C 

Something always prevnts success F1S62F 

My plans do not work out F1S62G 

I do not have much to be proud of F1S62L 

Live with other adult male in hh F1S92C 

Live with mother in same hh F1S92D 

Live with stepmother in same hh F1S92E 

Live with boy/girl friend F1S92H 

Live with own children F1S92I 

Parents require chores to be done F1S 100E 

#-Grandparents in same household F1S93C 

#-Relatives under 18 in same hh F1S93D 

#-Nonrelatives under 18 in hh F1S93F 

Reading test formula score F1TXRIR 
Mathmtcs test formula score F1TXMIR 
Science test formula score F1TXSIR 
Hist/Cit/Geog test formula scot e F 1TXHIR 



Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



JciSU" 










SRS 


mate 






DEFT 


N 


SM. h 


QK 51 


0 403 


7 182 


2 680 

A* •\J\J\J 


18945 


0.150 


31 


0 784 


5 362 


2 315 


18843 


0.339 


11 Cft 
1 1 .JU 


0 435 


3 504 


1 872 


18843 


0.232 


5A 59 


0 6Q3 

U.U7J 


3 491 


1.868 


18026 


0.371 


KA CK 


0 776 


4 627 


2.151 


19023 


0.361 


5 93 


0 159 


2 300 

A* . w» W 


1.517 


17959 


0.166 


9 07 


0 188 


2 204 


1.485 


17959 


0.127 


1 .*f j 


0 993 

\J ,a*a*D 


6 318 


2 513 

A* , *J 1 *J 


17959 


0.089 


1 ft 1 1 
10.11 


0 535 


3 465 


1 861 


17959 


0.287 




0 993 


9 007 


1 417 

X .~ X t 


17959 


0.157 


in An 


0 365 


5 376 

J.J /u 


2 119 


17959 


0.157 




9 906 


8 462 


2 909 


3919 


0.789 


Q1 OO 


0 909 


2 083 


1 443 


18007 


0.202 


19 64 


0 460 


3.427 


1.851 


17887 


0.248 


97 on 


0 607 

v. W / 


3.277 


1.810 


17889 


0.335 


99 55 


0 545 


3.034 


1.742 


17837 


0.313 


17.41 


0.471 


2.746 


1.657 


17800 


0.284 


7.04 


0.376 


4.129 


2.032 


19109 


0.185 


RR 39 

OO. J7 


0 463 


3.991 


1.998 


19109 


0.232 


3 04 


0 192 


2.391 


1.546 


19109 


0.124 


1 34 

X . JT 


0.129 


2.396 


1.548 


19109 


0.083 


3.69 


0.235 


2.970 


1.723 


19109 


0.136 


94.29 


0.269 


2.327 


1.525 


17324 


0.176 


0 10 


0 005 


2.462 


1.569 


16672 


0.003 


o oq 


0 006 


2.423 


1.557 


16625 


0.004 


o fii 


0 004 


2.202 


1.484 


16578 


0.003 


91 Aft 
Zl .Uo 


O 133 


5 215 


2.284 


17832 


0.058 


35.53 


0.220 


5.661 


2.379 


17793 


0.092 


13.68 


0.090 


5.581 


2.362 


17684 


0.038 


18.94 


0.098 


5.121 


2.263 


17591 


0.043 






3.858 


1.923 










2.007 


1.417 










8.462 


2.909 








1.681 


0.408 








3.446 


1.856 





•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design, 
Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, MALES BY F1QWT 



kJUiVyj 11CU1 \\Jl vUUipusiic 


var 


csu- 


uesign 








0K0 


VOllaUly/ 


name 


mate 


C 17 « 




Db*b 1 


XT 


C r? b 


oure w grauuaic iruin n.o 


rioio/v 




n <oo 
u.oyz 


/.01 


X. /O 


90U0 


U.21 


ou in cuiiege prep/ acauinc pgxns 


r loZUv. 


1(\ 1A 
3U. 14 


1 AOO 


>l *7ft 

4. /U 


0 1 rf 
2.17 


Ojfl AO 

9448 


O A*1 

0.47 


ots in vocational/ tecnmcai pgms 


171 COAT\ 


10 0^ 


0 €on 


0 on 


1 TO 

1,70 


Ai JO 

9448 


0 ic 
0.35 


waicn w more roan znrs/per WKQy 


171 A 

f lo40A 




U.y4o 


0 00 
3.2y 


1 01 
l.ol 


on a 1 
8941 


O CI 

0.52 


expect 10 nnisn conege 


171 C AO 


M,oU 


1 OAiC 


3.0/ 


1 OT 

1.97 


Af AS 

9546 


0 C 1 

0.51 


A t acta a 11 AvnA/^f tr\ i\a 0 maiiQ(vav 

/vi age ju expect 10 re a manager 


17 1 C<a17 


0.44 


n 1^0 


O 1 £ 

x.10 


1 A1 

1.4/ 


8986 


A A J 

0.24 


Af OCT A All AVit tA rVA in tVi a milifartr 

/vt age ju exp 10 oe m roe miiiiaxy 


r loOOvj 


A 71 
4. ID 




0 00 


1 <1 

1.01 


o9o0 


0 00 
U.22 


At OCT A All AVfHA/*t tr\ f\A on ATVDrofi^ ra 

/vi age ju expect 10 oe an operative 


r loOOrl 


O a1 


n >ioo 


1 ftO 


2.00 


8986 


a 1/: 

0.16 


/vi age jk) expect to oe a clergyman 


171 C<a1 

f lo03J 


\A <A 

14.00 


U. /31 


3.00 


1 0^ 
1.90 


OOOZT 

8986 


O IT 

0.37 


At Q CTA All AVnAPt tA ha 0 fa/kkninion 

/vi age ou expect to oe a lecnnician 


171 ID 

rlo03r 


O.oU 




0 1 0 

2 Ay 


1 AO 

1.4o 


8986 


O TT 

0.27 


At qcta All aaac «At IrnAni nvtiot tA V\ a 

/vi age Qoes not Know wnat to oe 


171 C^aC 

Flo03o 


y.of 


n yt 1*7 

U.43/ 


O *71 
Z. / 1 


1 

1.00 


8986 


A A/-7 

0.27 


wuuers m nome speax spanisn 


171 

f loOO 


DO. /D 


O *7*71 


0.U3 


O A< 

2.40 


192/ 


1 11 
1.13 


1. auuut jmyscn 


V 1 ^£0 A 

JT lOOZ/V 


OA 9£ 
7*t.ZO 


n aOa 


1 7 a 
1. ID 


1 aO 

1.32 


o930 


ft oc 
U.20 


L/Uti 15 mure lmpuruuu. men nru writ 


171 ^£0P 


10.45 




O Qft 
Z.oU 


1 Afl 
1.0/ 


CO/4 


U.3o 


Q atyi pth 1 n CT flint Qua nrAvAntc ciips*acc 

ouiiivvuiiijg always prevenio success 


T71^A017 
r louZF 




n ooq 


A AA 

3.04 


1 Oi 

l.yi 


QQTft 

00 /U 


ft AQ 

U.49 


\4v nlflTm Ho not a/orlr out 
J piaijd uu nut wuiJL uui 


F lOUZVJ 


00 07 


O 77fi 
U. / /O 


a no 


1 7A 
1. /4 


QQ1Q 


ft A< 

U.40 


T Ho not havA mnph to 1\a nronH of 
M. uu nut nave mum tu uc pruuu ui 


F loUZl^ 


1 / .01 


U.O/0 


O 7^ 

2. ID 


1 £Ji 
1.00 


QQ1 Q 

oolo 


ft A 1 

U.41 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


6.64 


0.528 


4.31 


2.08 


9592 


0.25 


T 1V A u/ith mother in coma till 

j-rivc wiui muuier in same im 


pi coon 

F 107Zly 


0 / .01 


u.o/u 


A ftO 
4.UZ 


0 ftl 
2.U1 


9092 


ft 11 
U.33 


Live with stepmother in same house 


F1S92E 


3.80 


0.330 


2.86 


1.69 


9592 


0.20 


T i\/A with t\ovr/(ri*1 friAnH 

L-.1VC wiui uuy/giri menu 


F1S92H 


1.35 


ft 170 

u.i /y 


O a1 


1 ^O 

1.02 


OCQO 

9092 


A * O 


Live wiro own cnuuren 


F1S92I 


2.15 


ft 100 

u.iw 


1 Q 1 

l.ol 


1 1A 

1.34 


Af AA 

9592 


0.15 


rarenio require cnores to re done 


F1S100E 


94.09 




1 en 
1.00 


1 00 
1.29 


8496 


0.26 


#-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.11 


0.007 


2.10 


1.45 


8371 


0.00 


^-jveiauves unuer 10 in same nouse 


F1S93D 


0.10 


ft OAO 


O 


1 CA 

1.04 


8342 


O Oi 

0.01 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.04 


0.005 


1.43 


1.20 


8318 


0.00 


PAflnino tAct fArmlo caam 

rvcoumg vest lunula score 


F1TXRIR 20.33 


ft 1 
U. 104 


A Q1 

3.01 


1 Q< 

1.90 


OOl C 

©910 


A AO 
U.UO 


\^QtVi AmQticc t Act firM^tniilo, cporA 
XYlaUlCUlatlva tCot lUilllUla SvUlC 


F1TXMIR 35.60 


ft 0££ 


^ OT 

D.y 1 


1 00 
l.yy 


oo90 


A 1 1 

U.13 


QniAnpA tPQt formula srnrA 


F1TXSIR 


14.28 


ft 1 
u. 1 10 


A OA 
*t.Z*t 


0 (Vi 

z.uo 


oo42 


ft ax 
U.UO 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 19.37 


0.121 


3.54 


1.88 


8797 


0.06 


Mean 








3.37 


1.80 






Minimum 








1.43 


1.20 






Maximum 








7.61 


2.76 






Standard deviation 








1.50 


0.38 






Median 








2.95 


1.72 







"Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Survey item (or composite 
variable) 



Sure to graduate from H.S. 

Sts in college prp/academic pgms 

Sts in vocational/technical pgms 

Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 

Expect to finish college 

At age 30 exp to be a manager 

At age 30 exp to be in the military 

At age 30 exp to be an operative 

At age 30 exp to be a clergyman 

At age 30 exp to be technician 

At age 30 does not know what to be 

Others in home speak Spanish 

I feel good about myself 

Luck is more important than hrd wrk 

Something always prevents success 

My plans do not work out 

I do not have much to be proud of 

Live w/other adult male in HH 

Live w/mother in same HH 

Live w/stepmother in same house 

Live with boy/girl friend 

Live with own children 

Parents require chores to be done 

#-Grndprnts to same HH 

#-Relatives under 18 in same hh 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 



Vol 


P«ti- 
J—oll 










SRS 


name 




tJ • x_/ • 


DEFF 


DEFT 


N 


S.E. b 


F1<*1RA 


95 62 


0.522 


6.13 


2.48 


9439 


0.21 


F1 ^OOC 


IS) QQ 


0.928 


3.66 


1.91 


9395 


0.49 


f i won 


Q 94 


0 512 


2.97 


1.72 


9395 


0.31 




51 fA 


0 966 


3.39 


1.84 


9085 


0.52 


F1<?AQ 


58 16 

+J\J ■ XV/ 


0.978 


3.72 


1.93 


9477 


0.51 


F1<WF 


5 02 


0.342 


2.20 


1.48 


8973 


0.23 


r Iijjjvj 


1 19 


0.140 


1.50 


1.23 


8973 


0.11 


r IOj DTx 


0 55 


0 139 


3.17 


1.78 


8973 


0.08 




21 71 


0.694 


2.54 


1.59 


8973 


0.44 




2 52 


0.229 


1.92 


1.38 


8973 


0.17 




11 06 

X X ■ w 


0.581 


12.33 


3.51 


8973 


0.17 


F 1*155 


58 62 


2.509 


5.17 


2.27 


1992 


1.10 




89 72 


0.464 


2.12 


1.46 


9072 


0.32 




9 82 


0.582 


3.45 


1.86 


9013 


0.31 


Mr 1 ou^r 


25 88 


0.737 


2.55 


1.60 


9019 


0.46 


F1 S62G 


22 13 


0.738 


2.84 


1.69 


8999 


0.44 


F1S62L 


17.21 


0.637 


2.56 


1.60 


8982 


0.40 


F1S92C 


7.44 


0.501 


3.47 


1.86 


9517 


0.27 


F1S92D 


88.97 


0.616 


3.68 


1.92 


9517 


0.32 


F1S92E 


2.27 


0.213 


1.95 


1.40 


9517 


0.15 


F1S92H 


1.34 


0.190 


2.60 


1.61 


9517 


0.12 


F1S92I 


5.25 


0.410 


3.21 


1.79 


9517 


0.23 


F1S100E 


94.47 


0.420 


2.98 


1.73 


8828 


0.24 


F1S93C 


0.10 


0.006 


2.10 


1.45 


8301 


0.00 


F1S93D 


0.09 


0.008 


2.52 


1.59 


8283 


0.01 


F1S93F 


0.03 


0.006 


3.11 


1.76 


8260 


0.00 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
History/cit/geog test formula score 

Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



F1TXRIR 21.84 


0.159 


3.97 


1.99 


8917 


0.08 


F1TXMIR 35.46 


0.261 


4.17 


2.04 


8897 


0.13 


F1TXSIR 13.06 


0.099 


3.85 


1.96 


8842 


0.05 


F1TXHIR 18.51 


0.112 


3.77 


1.94 


8794 


0.06 






3.45 


1.81 










1.50 


1.23 










12.33 


3.51 










1.94 


0.42 










3.14 


1.77 







ERIC 



•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calcula ted under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Survey item (or composite 


Var 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E.' 


DEFF 


DEFT 


N 


S.E. b 


Sure to graduate from H.S. 


F1S18A 


97.54 


0.605 


1.81 


1.34 


1185 


0.45 


Sts in college prep/academic pgms 


F1S20C 


38.82 


2.567 


3.22 


1.80 


1163 


1.43 


Sts in vocational/technical pgms 


F1S20D 


11.94 


1.792 


3.55 


1.88 


1163 


0.95 


Watch tv more thn 2hrs/per wkday 


F1S45A 


48.08 


2.741 


3.37 


1.84 


1122 


1.49 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


66.73 


2.824 


4.24 


2.06 


1181 


1.37 


At age 30 exp to be a manager 


F1S53F 


6.75 


1.191 


2.51 


1.58 


1114 


0.75 


At age 30 exp to be in the military 


F1S53G 


0.98 


0.347 


1.39 


1.18 


1114 


0.29 


At age 30 exp to be operative 


F1S53H 


0.50 


0.342 


2.60 


1.61 


1114 


0.21 


At age 30 exp to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


24.27 


1.989 


2.40 


1.55 


1114 


1.29 


At age 30 exp to be a technician 


F1S53P 


5.54 


1.077 


2.47 


1.57 


1114 


0.69 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 


12.45 


1.971 


8.27 


2.88 


1114 


0.69 


Others in home speak Spanish 


F1S5 


1.84 


0.615 


1.85 


1.36 


885 


0.45 


I feel good about myself 


F1S62A 


92.98 


0.942 


1.51 


1.23 


1114 


0.77 


Luck is more importnt thn hrd work 


F1S62C 


14.92 


2.121 


3.92 


1.98 


1106 


1.07 


Something always prevents success 


F1S62F 


29.83 


2.315 


2.82 


1.68 


1102 


1.38 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


19.68 


1.859 


2.41 


1.55 


1102 


1.20 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


20.02 


1.705 


1.98 


1.41 


1094 


1.21 


Live with other adult male in HH 


F1S92C 


11.39 


1.728 


3.49 


1.87 


1180 


0.93 


Live with mother in same hh 


F1S92D 


90.73 


1.221 


2.09 


1.45 


1180 


0.84 


Live with stepmother in same hh 


F1S92E 


1.62 


0.483 


1.72 


1.31 


1180 


0.37 


Live with boy/girl friend 


F1S92H 


0.29 


0.180 


1.30 


1.14 


1180 


0.16 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.31 


0.572 


1.71 


1.31 


1180 


0.44 


Parent require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


92.27 


1.374 


2.87 


1.69 


1083 


0.81 


#-Grandprnts in same hh 


F1S93C 


0.20 


0.028 


3.10 


1.76 


1095 


0.02 


^-Relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93D 


0.14 


0.026 


1.92 


1.39 


1089 


0.02 


#-Non relatves under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.02 


0.007 


1.42 


1.19 


1083 


0.01 


Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 21.72 


0.408 


3.08 


1.75 


1113 


0.23 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 40.13 


0.676 


3.33 


1.83 


1107 


0.37 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


14.53 


0.290 


3.37 


1.84 


1098 


0.16 


Hist/cit/geog/test formula score 


F1TXHIR 19.47 


0.321 


3.25 


1.80 


1091 


0.18 


Mean 








2.77 


1.63 






Minimum 








1.30 


1.14 






Maximum 








8.27 


2.88 






Standard deviation 








1.32 


0.35 






Median 








2.55 


1.59 







:RIC 



'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Survey item (or composite 
variable) 



Sure to graduate from H.S. 
Sts in college prep/academic pgsm 
Sts in vocational/technical pgms 
Watch tv more than 2hrs/per wkday 
Expect to finish college 
At age 30 exp to be a manager 
At age 30 exp to be in the miltary 
At age 30 exp to be an operative 
At age 30 exp to be a clergyman 
At age 30 exp to be a technician 
At age 30 does noc know what to be 
Others in home speak Spanish 
I feel good about myself 
Luck is more imprtnt than hard wrk 
Something always prevents success 
My plans do not work out 
I do not have much to be proud of 
Live with other adult male in hh 
Live with mother in same hh 
Live with stepmother in same hh 
Live with boy/girl friend 
Live with own children 
Parents require chores to done 
#-Grndprnts in same hh 
#-Relatives under 18 in same hh 
#-Non rel under 18 in same hh 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematic test formula score 
Science test formula score 
Hist/cit/geog test forula score 



Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



Var- 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


llalllC 


mate 


S.E." 


DEFF 


DEFT 


N 


S.E. k 




93 73 


0.956 


3.77 


1.94 


2422 


0.49 




22 63 


1.368 


2.58 


1.61 


2419 


0.85 


F1 <520D 


15 09 

x«/ 


1.144 


2.47 


1.57 


2419 


0.73 


Fl S45 A 


60 35 


1.514 


2.11 


1.45 


2205 


1.04 


F1S49 


42.27 


1.705 


2.91 


1.71 


2444 


1.00 


F1S^3F 
i i jjji 


5.14 


0.737 


2.50 


1.58 


2249 


0.47 


F1S53G 


3.27 


0.570 


2.31 


1.52 


2249 


0.38 


F1S53H 

X 1 JJJil 


0.97 


0.205 


0.99 


0.99 


2249 


0.21 


Fl S53J 


15.55 


1.028 


1.81 


1.34 


2249 


0.76 


F1S53P 

X X 0«/*SX 


6.99 


0.885 


2.71 


1.65 


2249 


0.54 


F1S53S 


12.67 


1.408 


6.86 


2.62 


2249 


0.54 


F1S55 


97.33 


0.723 


3.74 


1.94 


1863 


0.37 


F1S62A 


91.99 


0.847 


2.14 


1.46 


2197 


0.58 


F1S62C 


14.96 


1.286 


2.83 


1.68 


2177 


0.76 


F1S62F 


28.75 


1.491 


2.36 


1.54 


2176 


0.97 


F1S62G 


26.84 


1.338 


1.98 


1.41 


2171 


0.95 


F1S62L 

X X JUi<i^ 


21.90 


1.383 


2.41 


1.55 


2156 


0.89 


F1S92C 


8.33 


0.936 


2.83 


1.68 


2465 


0.56 


F1S92D 


89.14 


1.161 


3.43 


1.85 


2465 


0.63 


F1S92E 


2.36 


0.583 


3.64 


1.91 


2465 


0.31 


F1S92H 


1.56 


0.375 


2.26 




2465 


0.25 


F1S92I 


4.60 


0.565 


1.79 


1.34 


2465 


0.42 


F1S100E 


94.35 


0.782 


2.32 


1.52 


2025 


0.51 


F1S93C 


0.15 


0.015 


2.00 


1.41 


2014 


0.01 


F1S93D 


0.16 


0.034 


6.54 


2.56 


2013 


0.01 


F1S93F 


0.04 


0.007 


1.08 


1.04 


2003 


0.01 


F1TXRIR 18.15 


0.223 


2.26 


1.50 


2197 


0.15 


F1TXMIR 30.23 


0.383 


2.57 


1.60 


2187 


0.24 


F1TXSIR 11.31 


0.142 


2.39 


1.54 


2148 


0.09 


F1TXHIR 16.60 


0.186 


2.60 


1.61 


2120 


0.12 








2.74 


1.62 












0.99 


0.99 












6.86 


2.62 












1.26 


0.34 












2.44 


1.56 







ERIC 



•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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survey iiem vpr compos lie 


var 


• 

Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


vanauiej 


name 


mate 


o.E. 


TNT? 1717 


TXT? i y I * 

DEFr 


NUM 


S.E. 


oure to gracuate ironi ri.o. 


rloloA 


(\A CO 


1.250 


AA 

6.09 


2.47 


1998 


0.51 


Sts in college prep/academic pgms 




25.72 


2.131 


4.68 


2.16 


1972 


0.98 


Sts in vocational /techncal pgms 


F1S20D 


^A A f\ 

20.49 


1.716 


3.56 


1.89 


1972 


0,91 


Watch tv more than 2hrs/per wkday 


171 OAC A 

Flc>45A 


73.73 


1.787 


2.92 


1.71 


1770 


1.05 


nxpeci to tinisn college 


rlo49 


c i nc 
51.95 


2.146 


3.70 


1.92 


aAAO 

2008 


1.12 


At age 30 exp to be a manger 


171 

r lb53F 


5.53 


0.782 


2.15 


1.47 


1836 


0.53 


/\i age ju exp to oe in we miiiry 






n ait 
U.03 / 


1 H 1 

1.71 


i ^1 
1.31 


1 Od^ 

1836 


f\ a n 
0.49 


At age ju exp 10 oe an operative 


r lo53ri 


A 1A 

3.1U 


1 A1G 

1.435 


1 O CO 

12. 5o 


1 cc 

3.55 


1 OldZ 

1830 


A A(\ 

0.40 


ni age ju exp 10 ue a ciergy rn dxi 


rloJjJ 


of\ on 


/. 1 Jl 


< 1 1 
5.13 


2.2/ 


1 QIC 

183o 


A AC 

0.95 


/\t age ju exp to oe a lecnnicidn 


rlojjr 






1 

l.oo 


1 ^A 

1.3o 


1 QIC 

1830 


A C 1 

0.51 


/\t age ju uueo nut Know wndt lu ue 


rlajjo 


o ah 


1 CYlf\ 

1 .uzu 


3.95 


i An 
1.99 


1 QIC 

1830 


A CI 

0.51 


valuers iii nume apeaK. spanisn 


r iojj 




0.347 


2.53 


1 <Q 

1 .59 


1 CT 

157 


i nn 
3.99 


i xeei guuu duoui myseii 


T7 1 Q£0 A 




n Ain 


1 TO 
1 . /2 


i ^i 
1 .31 


1 Q.A1 

184/ 


A ah 
0.47 


luck is more imprint in an nara wk 


17 1 COP 

r 1M)2U 


1 < OO 


1.5 /O 


3.21 


1 TA 

1.79 


1 Ol>l 

1824 


A OO 

0.88 


oomeuimg always prevnis success 


171 C£OT3 


1A 1 o 

34.1V 


1 ooo 


o on 
2.89 


1 TA 

1.70 


1 O0 1 

1821 


i ii 
1.11 


my pidiid uo noi worK out 


t?i Q^on 


OT TA 


O 1 A/4 


^ no 
3.9o 


r\ nA 

2.00 


1 Qf\C 

1806 


1 AC 

1.05 


i do not nave mucn to oe prouo or 


T7 1 OrfCOT 

r 1M)2L 


1 Q CkA 

lo.y4 


1.742 


3.55 


i on 

1.89 


1799 


A AO 

0.92 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


12.20 


1.906 


6.86 


2.62 


2025 


0.73 


j-iive witn mouier m same nn 


T71 CQOT\ 

r lo92D 


o4.13 


1.903 


C AC% 

5.49 


2.34 


2025 


0.81 


Live w/stepmother in same hh 


F1S92E 


1.38 


0.248 


0.92 


0.96 


2025 


0.26 


Live witn ooy/giri menu 




A AT 


0.342 


2.47 


i 

1.57 


2025 


0.22 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


7.81 


1 1 0O 

1.188 


3.97 


1.99 


2025 


0.60 


raxents require cnores to ue done 


F1S100E 


95.28 


A CIA 

0.534 


1 

1.06 


1 AO 

1.03 


1 £C*1 

1667 


0.52 


#-Grandparents in same hh 


F1S93C 


0.21 


0,020 


1.97 


1.40 


1638 


0.01 


#-Keiaives unaer 10 in same nn 


F1S93D 


0.25 


A AT7 
0.027 


1 QO 

1.82 


1 1C 

1.35 


i cm 
1637 


A AO 

0.02 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.06 


0.013 


1.29 


1.14 


1613 


0.01 


U PQniMCT fact 'tfV^TTTII ll 0 cr>ni*A 

ivcauing ieoi lurmuid score 


F1TXRIR 


17.32 


U.3 /4 


< i^ 

5. 13 


2.20 


1852 


AIT 
0.17 


ividmemdiico u>i rormuia score 


F1TXMIR 28.37 


A <1 A 

U.514 


4.33 


O AO 

2.08 


1 Q A 1 

1843 


A OC 

0.25 


Ovicii^c lot luriiiuia secure 


F1TXSIR 


10.21 


A \HH 
U.l / / 


j. Do 


1 oo 
1.92 


1 QO*2 

1823 


A AA 
0.U9 


Hist/cit/geog tst formula score 


F1TXHIR 16.18 


0.213 


3.22 


1.79 


1813 


0.12 


Mean 








3.61 


1.83 






Minimum 








0.92 


0.96 






Maximum 








12.58 


3.55 






Standard deviation 








2.26 


0.53 






Median 








3.38 


1.84 







'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
'Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
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Survey item (or composite 
variable) 



Sure to graduate from H.S. 

Sts in college prep/academic pgms 

Sts in vocational/techn pgms 

Watch tv more than 2hrs/per wkday 

Expecto to finish college 

At age 30 exp to be a manager 

At age 30 exp to be in the militry 

At age 30 exp to be an operative 

At age 30 exp to be a clergyman 

At age 30 exp to be a technician 

At age 30 does not know what to be 

Others in home speak Spanish 

I feel good about myself 

Luck is more imprtnt than hrd work 

Something always prevents success 

My plans do not work out 

I do not have much to be proud of 

Live with other adult male in hh 

Live with mother in same hh 

Live w/stepmother in same hh 

Live with boy /girl friend 

Live with own children 

Parents require chores to be done 

#-Grandprnts in same hh 

#-Relatives under 18 in same hh 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 



Readind test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
Hist/cit/geog test formula score 



Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



Var 


Esti- 


Design 






SRS 


name 


mate 


S.E.* 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM S.E." 


F1S18A 


95.97 


0.479 


7.71 


2.78 


12998 0.17 


F1S20C 


34.06 


0.962 


5.31> 


2.31 


12937 0.42 


F1S20D 


8.98 


0.398 


2.51 


1.58 


12937 0.25 


F1S45A 


50.66 


0.771 


3.00 


1.73 


12627 0.44 


F1S49 


57.25 


0.870 


4.03 


2.01 


13036 0.43 


F1S53F 


4.96 


0.288 


2.19 


1.48 


12433 0.19 


F1S53G 


2.70 


0.217 


2.23 


1.49 


12433 0.15 


F1S53H 


1.23 


0.149 


2.28 


1.51 


12433 0.10 


F1S53J 


17.77 


0.591 


2.97 


1.72 


12433 0.34 


F1S53P 


4.21 


0.218 


1.47 


1.21 


12433 0.18 


F1S53S 


10.28 


0.426 


5.60 


2.37 


12433 0.18 


F1S55 


25.30 


1.987 


1.86 


1.36 


889 1.46 


F1S62A 


91.18 


0.368 


2.11 


1.45 


12535 0.25 


F1S62C 


11.05 


0.447 


2.53 


1.59 


12471 0.28 


F1S62F 


26.21 


0.688 


3.05 


1.75 


12482 0.39 


F1S62G 


20.80 


0.563 


2.40 


1.55 


12449 0.36 


F1S62L 


16 09 


0.485 


2.17 


1.47 


12443 0.33 


F1S92C 


5.52 


0.329 


2.71 


1.65 


13078 0.20 


F1S92D 


89.01 


0.506 


3.42 


1.85 


13078 0.27 


F1S92E 


3.52 


0.254 


2.48 


1.58 


13078 0.16 


F1S92H 


1.44 


0.161 


2.38 


1.54 


13078 0.10 


F1S92I 


2.74 


0.190 


1.77 


1.33 


13078 0.14 


F1S100E 


94.26 


0.335 


2.54 


1.60 


12267 0.21 


F1S93C 


0.07 


0.004 


1.57 


1.25 


11640 0.00 


F1S93D 


0.05 


0.005 


2.32 


1.52 


11611 0.00 


F1S93F 


0.03 


0.005 


2.59 


1.61 


11599 0.00 


F1TXRIR 22.28 


0.136 


3.92 


1.98 


12362 0.07 


F1TXMIR 37.55 


0.225 


4.35 


2.09 


12349 0.11 


F1TXSIR 14.64 


0.089 


3.99 


2.00 


12306 0.04 


F1TXHIR 19.83 


0.102 


4.04 


2.01 


12266 0.05 








3.05 


1.71 










1.47 


1.21 










7.71 


2.78 










1.35 


0.35 










2.53 


1.59 





■Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
Standard error calculated under assumptions of sim ple random sampling. 
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Survey item or (composite 

variable) Var 

name 

Sure to graduate from H.S. 
Sts in college prep/academic pgms 
Sts in vocational/techn pgms 
Watch tv more than 2hrs/per wkday 
Expect to finish college 
At age 30 exp to be a manager 
At age 30 exp to be in the miltry 
At age 30 exp to be an operative 
AT age 30 exp to be a clergyman 
At age 30 exp to be technician 
At age 30 does not know wht to be 
Others in home speak Spanish 
I feel good about myself 
Luck is more imprtnt than hard wk 
Something always prevents success 
My plans do not work out 
I do not have much to be proud of 
Live w ith other adult male in hh 
Live with mother in same hh 
Live with stepmother in same hh 
Live with boy/girl friend 
Live with own children 
Parents require chores to be done 
#-Grandprnts in same hh 
#-Relatives under 18 in same hh 
#-Non reltves under 18 in same hh 



Esti- Design SRS 
mate S.E.* DEFF DEFT NUM S£. b 



171 CI Q A 


yZ. /O 


z.uoy 


\ SLA 

1.54 


1 O A 

1.24 


238 


1.68 


T71 COAT* 


K 1A 


z.o<$y 


1 1A 

1.34 


l.lo 


239 


2.32 


r loZUU 


91 &n 
Zl.o/ 


4. fyo 


3.23 


1 OA 

1.80 


239 


2.67 


r 1 o*¥d A 


jZ.oo 


y.uoz 




2.54 


212 


3.44 


F1*iAQ 


\n OA 


4.3U1 


1 Ovl 

1.94 


i on 

1.39 


Z4j 


3.09 


r i jr 


19 in 

1Z. 1U 


A 093 


i An 


1 

l.oO 


900 

ZZy 


z.lo 


r iod j\j 


< jcn 


1 ^AA 


i o^ 


i m 


ZZy 


i <o 

I.dZ 


F1<ttW 


ID 


1 70Q 


9 AO 


1 <Q 

1 . JO 


ZZy 


1 HQ 


F1S53T 
r ijj dj 


1^ 19 


j.jOj 


9 (YX 


1 A3 
1.4J 


99 Q 

ZZy 


Z.3/ 


r i jjjr 




1 R7A 


1 ^ 


1 9^ 

I. ZD 


990 

ZZy 


i <n 


F1S53S 

X J. 


77 


1 711 

1.1 1*7 


i io 


1 1A 


990 
ZZy 


i <n 


F1S55 


22 15 


8 792 

O. / 74* 


4 10 


9 07 


Q7 


A 9A 


F1S62A 


94 71 


1 4QR 


1 01 


1 00 


99A 
ZZO 


1 AO 
1.4:7 


F1S62C 


29.79 


10.219 


11.08 


3.33 


223 


3.07 


F1S62F 


38.84 


6.246 


3.65 


1.91 


223 


3.27 


F1S62G 


33.01 


7.085 


5.04 


2.24 


223 


3.16 


F1S62L 


24.62 


7.258 


6.30 


2.51 


223 


2.89 


F1S92C 


8.36 


1.358 


0.59 


0.77 


247 


1.76 


F1S92D 


89.15 


2.419 


1.49 


1.22 


247 


1.98 


F1S92E 


3.35 


1.017 


0.79 


0.89 


247 


1.15 


F1S92H 


1.09 


0.600 


0.82 


0.91 


247 


0.66 


F1S92I 


5.31 


1.868 


1.71 


1.31 


247 


1.43 


F1S100E 


93.01 


1.872 


1.07 


1.04 


200 


1.81 


F1S93C 


0.17 


0.038 


1.11 


1.05 


203 


0.04 


F1S93D 


0.16 


0.050 


0.98 


0.99 


194 


0.05 


F1S93F 


0.04 


0.018 


0.63 


0.79 


198 


0.02 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
Hist/cit/geog test formula score 



F1TXRIR 15.32 0.982 

F1TXMIR 26.54 1.411 

F1TXSIR 10.69 0.498 

F1TXHIR 14.86 0.835 



4.75 


2.18 


226 


0.45 


3.79 


1.95 


225 


0.72 


2.91 


1.71 


226 


0.29 


4.63 


2.15 


221 


0.39 



Mean 2.78 1.55 

Minimum 0.59 0.77 

Maximum 11.08 3.33 

Standard deviation 2.35 0.63 

Median 1.82 1.35 



'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Survey item (or composite Var 

variable) name 

Sure to graduate from H.S. F1S18A 

Sts in college prep/academic pgms F1S20C 

Sts in vocational/technical pgms F1S20D 

Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per wkday F1S45A 

Expect to finish college F1S49 

At age 30 exp to be a manager F1S53F 

At age 30 exp to be in the military F1S53G 

At age 30 exp to be an operative F1S53H 

At age 30 exp to be a clergyman F1S53J 

At age 30 exp to be a technician F1S53P 

AT age 30 does not know what to be F1S53S 

Others in home speak Spanish F1S55 

I feel good about myself F1S62A 

Luck is more imprtnt than hrd wrk F1S62C 

Something always prevents success F1S62F 

My plans do not work out F1S62G 

I do not have much to be proud of F1S62L 

Live with other adult male in hh F1S92C 

Live with mother in same hh F1S92D 

Live with stepmother in same hh F1S92E 

Live with boy/girl friend F1S92H 

Live with own children F1S92I 

Parents requrie chores to be done F1S100E 

#-Grandprnts in same hh F1S93C 

#-Relatves under 18 in same hh F1S93D 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh F1S93F 



Esti- 


Design 








CDC 


mate 


&.Jb. 


LJJtirr 


ujQr l 


NTTM 
ri UIVl 




no 1 1 


n 1 ao 


O AA 
Z.44 


1 5A 
1 . JO 


1 JDOZ 


0 1 1 

V/. 1 1 


1 1 1C 

31.35 


n 70c 
U. /o5 


A. 1Q 


9 in 




0 37 


1 O AC\ 

12.4^ 


U.45 / 


Z.y5 


1 71 
1 . / 1 


15336 


0 97 




n AQA 


O Q1 


1 71 


14R3Q 


0 41 


55.5 / 


n TAQ 
U. /DO 


j. /U 


1 09 

i *y£ 


15487 


0 40 

V.TV 


5.Z1 


U.Z/ 1 


9 17 


1 47 


14604 


0 18 


J.U7 


n oaa 

U.2UO 


Z.UO 


1 AA 


14604 


0 14 


1 

1.32 


a oci 
U.251 


7 AA 


7 

Z.OO 


1 AfI\A 


0 00 


17.97 


U.5Uo 


O <A 
2.50 


1 AA 
1 .DU 


1460A 
1*tDV*t 


0 39 


C AO 

5.U2 


a oca 
U.253 


1 OA 


1 ATi 


1 dAAA 


0 IX 

v. lO 


1 A OC 

1U.25 


\).5yy 


A QQ 
4.00 


7 71 
Z.Z1 


1 A60A 


0 IK 

V. lO 


58.06 


O All 

2.433 


7 AO 


7 77 

Z. / / 




0 88 

U. 00 


91.86 


U.3U3 


1 Q1 
1 .o3 


1 1^ 


1J.800 

A*tO!7U 


0 99 


1 o cn 
12.59 


U.4o3 


Z.oo 


1 7fi 


147R5 

1*T / OJ 


0 97 


27.89 


n ai q 


7 Q.1 
Z.O 1 


1 Aft 
l.Oo 


1 J.7Q/1 
it / y*? 


0 37 

V.J / 


22.52 


a ccc 
U.555 


7 AA 
2.DU 


1 f\\ 




0 34 


Y i .Li 


o Ann 

U.*T/U 


9 97 


1 51 


14711 


0.31 


6.79 


0.390 


3.74 


1.93 


15580 


0.20 


89.18 


0.470 


3.57 


1.89 


15580 


0.25 


3.24 


0.217 


2.34 


1.53 


15580 


0.14 


0.90 


0.105 


1.92 


1.39 


15580 


0.08 


2.65 


0.165 


1.65 


1.28 


15580 


0.13 


94.84 


0.237 


1.63 


1.28 


14214 


0.19 


0.11 


0.005 


2.06 


1.44 


14345 


0.00 


0.09 


0.007 


2.82 


1.68 


14297 


0.00 


0.04 


0.004 


1.84 


1.36 


14258 


0.00 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
Hist/cit/geog test formula score 



Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



F1TXRIR 20.95 


0.132 


4.37 


2.09 


14926 0.06 


FiTXMIR 35.45 


0.217 


4.69 


2.17 


14892 0.10 


F1TXSIR 13.65 


0.090 


4.72 


2.17 


14799 0.04 


F1TXHIR 18.90 


0.097 


4.26 


2.06 


14712 0.05 






3.23 


1.76 








1.63 


1.28 








7.69 


2.77 








1.51 


0.39 








2.81 


1.68 





■Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple rando m sampling. 
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N£LS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
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ourvey uem \pv composite vanaoiej 


var 


bsti- 


Design 








SRS 




name 


mate 


o.E. 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S£. 


oure to graduate from H.o. 


ncio a 

FloloA 


A A A /T 

99.46 


0.281 


1.46 


1.21 


983 


0.23 


Sts in college prep/academic pgms 


F1S20C 


55.76 


4.047 


6.35 


2.52 


957 


l.6l 


Sts in vocational/technical pgms 


T7 1 CO ATX 

Flo20D 


A AA 

2.29 


0.751 


2.41 


1.55 


957 


0.48 


Watch tv more than 2hrs/per wkday 


T7 1 C A C A 

Flo45A 


46.45 


/> AO/" 

2.986 


3.44 


1.85 


960 


l.6l 


Expect to finish college 


n « iA 

F1S49 


84.70 


4 A 4 A 

1.910 


2.72 


1.65 


969 


1.16 


At age 30 expect to be a manager 


rlwir 


6.56 


1.566 


3.68 


1.92 


921 


0.82 


At age 30 expect to be in the military 


Flo53G 


1.26 


0.358 


0.95 


0.97 


921 


0.37 


At age 30 expect to be an operative 


F1S53H 


0.00 


A AAA 

0.000 






921 


0.00 


At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


AO C 1 

28.51 


2.207 


2.20 


1.48 


921 


1.49 


At age 30 expect to be a technician 


F1&53P 


2.57 


A AT A O 

0.643 


1.52 


1.23 


921 


0.52 


AT age 30 does not know what to be 


t> 1 CC1C 


7.73 


1 AAA 

1.292 


6.14 


A AO 

2.48 


921 


0.52 


uuiers in nome speaK spanisn 


"CI ccc 

rlo!)5 


3o.o7 


C C\Al 

5.943 


1 AA 

3.00 


1.73 


1 AO 

198 


A*\ 

3.43 


i reel goou aoout myseu 


rloozA 


93. Uo 


l.lol 


1 AA 

1.99 


1 At 

1.41 


955 


A OA 

0.82 


luck is more important man naro worK 




1A A(L 

1U.4D 


1 A CA 

1.452 


A 1 A 

2.14 


1 All 

1.46 


950 


A AA 

0.99 


oumciuing aiwdys prevents success 


r 1 oO/r 


lO 


1 CGI 


1.52 


1 A1 

1.23 


CiAkC 

946 


1 AA 

1.29 


My pians ao noi worK out 


rloOZvJ 


1 A 1A 

14.34 


1.449 


1.61 


1.27 


945 


1 1 A 

1.14 


I do not have much to be prouo of 


F1S62L 


12.06 


1.346 


1.62 


1.27 


948 


1.06 


I iiro mifn Af nAi* o/i 1 1 14* «ma1a ««\ nn 

Live witn ouier aauit maie in nn 


plCQ^A 

rloyzl^ 


j.UU 


U.091 


1 ^A 

l.oO 


1 A^ 

1.26 


AT A 

974 


A 

0.55 


Live with mother in same hh 


F1S92D 


96.16 


0.842 


1.87 


1.37 


974 


0.62 


Lfive witn siepmotner in same nn 


F1S92E 


2.11 


A HC A 

U.754 


2.68 


1 ^ A 

1.64 


974 


A A f 

0.46 


Live with boy/girl friend 


F1S92H 


0.03 


0.026 


A A^" 

0.26 


A t? 1 

0.51 


974 


0.05 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.02 


0.663 


A 1 

2. 16 


1.47 


974 


0.45 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


94.16 


1.975 


6.63 


2.57 


935 


0.77 


#-Grandparents in same hh 


F1S93C 


0.10 


A A ■i O 

0.018 


A A 1 

2.41 


1.55 


922 


0.01 


#-Relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93D 


0.05 


0.016 


2.26 


1.50 


923 


0.01 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.00 


A. AAA 

0.002 


A pi 

0.51 


0.71 


916 


0.00 


Heading test iormuia score 


F1TXRIR 24.41 


A A 11 

0.433 


1 AA 

3.99 


A AA 

2.00 


95 1 


0.22 


xviauicmdiics ics i iurmuid score 


F1TXMIR 40.72 


ft TftQ 


4. CD 




954 


A 11 

0.33 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


15.18 


0.303 


4.34 


2.08 


954 


0.15 


Hist/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 21.23 


0.304 


3.95 


1.99 


955 


0.15 


Mean 








2.76 


1.59 






Minimum 








0.26 


0.51 






Maximum 








6.6j 


2.57 






Standard deviation 








1.65 


0.50 






Median 








2.26 


1.50 







"Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, PRIVATE SCHOOLS BY F1QWT 



SURVEY HEM (UK tUMrUMlli 


var 


esti- 


JL/CMgn 








orvo 


\7 A T>1 A DT D\ 

VARIABLES) 


name 


mate 


O.H. 


unrr 


LJCjI 1 






Sure to graduate from H.S. 


rloloA 


QQ HQ 

yy. fo 


U. 1 10 


O QO 


O Q< 

U.70 


1 AQQ 


0 19 

U. 1Z 


Sts in college prep/academic pgtns 


r lozUC 


43. oO 


A AK.1 
4.401 


I 1 3*9 

I I .OZ 




1 J.89 


1 9Q 

1 .Z7 


Sts in vocational/technical pgms 


r lozUD 


l.4o 


O 595 

U. JZ3 


9 80 


1 67 


1A89 


0 ^1 


Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per wkday 


r lo43A 


9A fSi 
ZO.Oo 


O Qfi5 

Z.7UJ 


£ 5Q 

D.J7 


9 57 

Z.J / 


1468 


1 15 


Expect to finish college 




oU.z4 


Z. /Oo 


7 11 


9 £7 


1 A87 


1 0^ 


At age 30 expect to be a manager 




5 59 


l.ZIO 


J. 00 


9 09 
z.uz 


14T7 


0 60 


At age 30 exp to be in the militry 




1 <1 

1.31 


n TOT 

U. ill 


< in 


9 9£ 
Z.ZO 


1 A^7 


0 39 


At age 30 exp to be an operative 


T?1 CC1U 

Flo53H 


n on 
U.zU 


A 11Q 


i nn 
l.UU 


i nn 

l.UU 


1 A^7 
14j / 


O 19 
U. 1Z 


At age 30 exp to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


2o.o7 


1 CS.HC 


1 1 ^i 
11. ol 


1 A\ 

3.41 


1 /IT 
143 / 


1 17 
1.1 / 


At age 30 exp to be a technician 


Flo53P 


3.77 


i /ion 


o. ly 


Z.7U 


i A1H 
143 / 


o *o 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


rlo53o 


in 

1U. /3 


1 £01 
1 .0^1 


1 1 19 
1 1.3Z 


j.jO 


1 All 
l*f j / 


0 50 


Others in home speak Spanish 




z3.4y 


fi 1Q1 


in <a 

1U. 04 


^ 95 


97n 
z /u 


9 58 

Z.JO 


I feel good about myself 


T71 A 

rloOzA 


QA Q£ 


n qoi 
v.yll 


9 <T 

Z.J / 


1 An 


1zt50 
14JU 


O <J7 


Luck is more imprtnt than hrd wrk 


rlouzL 


Q /tl 


1 117 


i fi fi/i 
lU.DO 


a 08 


1AAA 


0 77 


Something always prevents success 


T71Q£9T7 
r louzr 


i < a< 

ij.jj 


9 956 




2 ^7 


1441 


0 95 


My plans do not work out 


rlouzvj 


it on 


9 ^90 


fk 99 


9 


1440 


1 01 


I do not have muck to be proud of 


F1S62L 


13.67 


2.111 


5.41 


2.33 


1435 


0.91 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


3.27 


0.941 


4.17 


2.04 


1491 


0.46 


Live witn momer in same nn 


F1S92D 


96.53 


0 725 


1 34 

Arc *J"T 


1 53 


1491 


0.47 


Live with stepmother in same hh 


F1S92E 


1.00 


n ^90 

U. JZU 


1 54 


1 94 


1491 




Live witn Doy/gin menu 


F1S92H 


1.24 




10 68 


3.27 


1491 


0.29 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


1.83 


0.699 


4.05 


2.01 


1491 


0.35 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


96.77 


u.uuo 


1 65 


1 99 


ij// 


0 47 


^-Grandparents in same hh 


F1S93C 


0.10 


0.023 


5.01 


2.24 


1360 


0.01 


^-Relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93D 


0.05 




^ 19 


1 77 


1 D\J\f 


0 01 


#-Non relatves under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.04 


O 01 1 

U.Ul 1 


1 OO 


1 00 


H5Q 


0 01 


Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 25.55 


O 701 
U. #U1 


19 65 


^ 56 


1409 


0 90 


Mathematics test iormuia score 


F1TXMIR 42.29 


1 099 

1 .UZZ 


19 09 


^ 48 


1402 


0.29 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


16.27 


0.477 


12.56 


3.54 


1397 


0.13 


Hist/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 21.64 


0.492 


10.45 


3.23 


1389 


0.15 


Mean 








6.65 


2.42 






Minimum 








0.90 


0.95 






Maximum 








16.66 


4.08 






Standard Deviation 








4.40 


0.90 






Median 








5.52 


2.35 







•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS.88 First Follow-Up 
Find Technical Report 



NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, LOW F1SESQ BY F1QWT 



Survey item (or composite Var 

variable) name 

Sure to graduate from H.S. F1S18A 

Sts in college prep/academic pgms F1S20C 

Sts in vocational/technical pgms F1S20D 

Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per wkday F1S4SA 

Expect to finish college F1S49 

AT age 30 expect to be a manager F1S53F 

At age 30 expect to be in the military F1S53G 

At age 30 expect to be an operative F1S53H 

At age 30 expect to be a clergyman F1SS3J 

At age 30 expect io be a technician F1S53P 

At. age 30 does not knw wht to be F1S53S 

Others in home speak Spanish F1SSS 

I feel good about myself F1S62A 

Luck is more imprtnt than hrd wrk F1S62C 

Something always prevents success F1S62F 

My plans do not work out F1S62G 

I do not have much to be proud of F1S62L 

Live with other adult male in hh F1S92C 

Live with mother in same hh F1S92D 

Live with stepmother in same hh F1S92E 

Live with boy/girl friend F1S92H 

Live with own children F1S92I 

Parents require chores to be done F1S100E 

^-Grandparents in same hh F1S93C 

^-Relatives under 18 in same hh F1S93D 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh F1S93F 



Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


mate 


her 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. b 


OA rye 

89.75 


1 1 A A 

1.144 


6.24 


2.50 


4386 


0.46 


16.95 


1.201 


4.53 


2.13 


4422 


0.56 


18.50 


0.945 


2.62 


1.62 


4422 


0.58 


64.37 


1.383 


3.34 


1.83 


4011 


0.76 


30.42 


1.108 


2.60 


1.61 


4479 


0.69 


A AA 

4.99 


r\ a r\c\ 

0.499 


2. 17 


1 A 1 

1.47 


4129 


0.34 


A 1 £ 

4.10 


A A 1 A 

U.414 


1 no 
1.7o 


1.55 


4129 


A 1 1 

0.31 


2.00 


\}.5y / 


1 AG 

2Ay 


1 CQ 

1.5o 


a 1 on 

4129 


A OC 

0.25 


1 A IY> 


A 11*Z 

U. /35 


2.47 


1.5/ 


A 1 OA 

4129 


A A T 

0.47 


< IK 

5. /5 


vjAyj 


1 QC 

1.83 


1 

1.30 


A 1 OA 

41 2y 


A liC 

U.io 


id. iy 


A nf\Q 
U. /\Jy 


1 Q1 

l.ol 


1 K 

1 .35 


A iOA 

41 2y 


A CI 

0.53 


1& io 

/O. D7 


d.Zdj 


ft Oft 

0.Z0 


O QQ 

2.00 


1 ylOQ 
14/o 


1 10 

1. 12 


Q1 AA 


\J.050 


1 in 


1 AK 
1.4j 


4U04 


A A A 

U.44 


M 1(\ 


1 OAQ 


a no 


O A1 


4U1 / 


A CJ\ 

U.oU 


11 
DO. 21 


1 o<i 
1.255 


0 &n 
2.0/ 


1 £1 


A A1 Q 

4Ulo 


A 11 


11 CIA 


1 lOO 
1.17/ 


0 

2.05 


1 t^fl 
l.to 


3AAQ 


A 11 


OO *Z1 

22.5/ 


1.UU4 


O 1A 

2.3U 


1.52 


lAoc 

39o5 


0.66 


11.26 


0.676 


2.06 


1.43 


4499 


0.47 


83.33 


1.005 


3.35 


1.83 


4499 


0.55 


2.97 


0.448 


3.14 


1.77 


4499 


0.25 


2.15 


0.342 


2.50 


1.58 


4499 


0.22 


5.86 


0.506 


2.09 


1.45 


4499 


0.35 


91.44 


0.636 


1.99 


1.41 


3854 


0.45 


0.18 


0.012 


1.77 


1.33 


3525 


0.01 


0.17 


0.015 


1.85 


1.36 


3501 


0.01 


0.05 


0.008 


1.50 


1.22 


3484 


0.01 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematic test formula score 
Science test formula score 
Hist/cit/geog test formula score 



F1TXRIR 16.95 0.175 

F1TXMIR 28.51 0.268 

F1TXSIR 10.97 0.112 

F1TXHIR 15.93 0.146 



2.61 


1.61 


4039 


0.11 


2.54 


1.59 


4019 


0.17 


2.79 


1.67 


3966 


0.07 


3.04 


1.74 


3939 


0.08 



Mean 2.84 1.65 

Minimum 1.50 1.22 

Maximum 8.28 2.88 

Standard Deviation 1.40 0.35 

Median 2.52 1 .58 



•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 First Follow-Up 
Final Technical Report 



NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, MIDDLE F1SESQ BY F1QWT 



Survey item (or composite Var 

variable) name 

Sure to graduate from H.S. F1S18A 

Sts in college prep/acadmc pgms F1S20C 

Sts in vocational/technical pgms F1S20D 

Watch tv more than 2hrs/per wkday F1S45A 

Expect to finish college F1S49 

At age 30 expect to be a manager F1S53F 

At age 30 expect to be in the military F1S53G 

At age 30 expect to be an operative F1S53H 

At age 30 expect to be a clergyman F1S53J 

At age 30 expect to be a technician F1S53P 

At age 30 does not know what to be F1S53S 

Others in home speak Spanish F1S55 

I feel good about myself F1S62A 
Luck is more important than hard work F1S62C 

Something always prevents success F1S62F 

My plans do not work out F1S62G 

I do not have much to be proud of F1S62L 

Live with other adult male in hh F1S92C 

Live with mother in same hh F1S92D 

Live with stepmother in same hh F1S92E 

Live with boy/girl friend F1S92H 

Live with own children F1S92I 

Parents require chores to be done F1S100E 

#-Grandarents in same hh F1S93C 

^-Relatives under 18 in same house F1S93D 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh F1S93F 



Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


mate 


S.E.* 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. b 


96.76 


0.474 


6.26 


2.50 


8742 


0.19 


31.56 


0.931 


3.47 


1.86 


8654 


0.50 


11.23 


0.536 


2.49 


1.58 


8654 


0.34 


57.32 


0.904 


2.80 


1.67 


8370 


0.54 


53.90 


0.913 


2.93 


1.71 


8739 


0.53 


4,87 


0.355 


2.26 


1.50 


8294 


0.24 


2.89 


0.257 


1.95 


1.40 


8294 


0.18 


1.41 


0.387 


8.96 


2.99 


8294 


0.13 


17.78 


0.737 


3.08 


1.76 


8294 


0.42 


4.74 


0.271 


1.35 


1.16 


8294 


0.23 


10.11 


0.547 


2.73 


1.65 


8294 


0.33 


50.09 


2.563 


3.93 


1.98 


1497 


1.29 


92.07 


0.439 


2.21 


1.49 


8364 


0.30 


11.62 


0.512 


2.12 


1.46 


8315 


0.35 


27.19 


0.787 


2.60 


1.61 


8327 


0.49 


21.78 


0.710 


2.45 


1.57 


8297 


t\ AC 

0.45 


17.18 


0.627 


2.29 


1 CI 

1.51 


QOQ1 
0X0 1 


n a i 
U.41 


6.48 


0.640 


5.95 


2.44 


8798 


0.26 


89.02 


0.624 


3.50 


1.87 


8798 


0.33 


3.46 


0.309 


2.51 


1.58 


8798 


0.19 


1.25 


0.161 


1.85 


1.36 


8798 


0.12 


3.41 


0.346 


3.20 


1.79 


8798 


0.19 


94.56 


0.412 


2.65 


1.63 


8032 


0.25 


0.09 


0.006 


1.87 


1.37 


7837 


0.00 


0.08 


0.009 


2.94 


1.71 


7824 


0.01 


0.04 


0.006 


2.00 


1.41 


7795 


0.00 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
Hist/cit/geog test formula score 



F1TXRIR 21.12 0.145 

F1TXMIR 35.45 0.223 

F1TXSIR 13.57 0.093 

F1TXHIR 18.93 0.105 



3.15 1.77 8291 0.08 

3.04 1.74 8276 0.13 

3.08 1.75 8236 0.05 

3.02 1.74 8197 0.06 



Mean 3.09 1.72 

Minimum 1*35 1.16 

Maximum 8.96 2.99 

Standard deviation 1 • 52 0 . 37 

Median 2.76 1.66 



•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 First Follow-Up 
Final Technical Report 



NEL3:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, HIGH F1SESQ BY F1QWT 



Survey item (or composite 


Var 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E* 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. b 


Sure to graduate from H.S 


F1S18A 


98.73 


0.584 


14.26 


3.78 


5243 


0.15 


Sts in college prep/acdmc pgms 


F1S20C 


47.97 


1.604 


5.36 


2.31 


5196 


0.69 


Sts in voctnl/technical pgms 


F1S20D 


4.28 


0.406 


2.09 


1.44 


5196 


0.28 


Watch tv more than 2hrs/per wkday 


F1S45A 


39.69 


1.183 


3.00 


1.73 


5138 


0.68 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


83.38 


0.969 


3.54 


1.88 


5226 


0.51 


At age 30 exp to be a manager 


F1S53F 


6.15 


0.547 


2.61 


1.61 


5030 


0.34 


At age 30 exp to be in the military 


F1S53G 


1.84 


0.292 


2.37 


1.54 


5030 


0.19 


At age 30 exp to be an operative 


F1S53H 


0.41 


0.174 


3.72 


1.93 


5030 


0.09 


At age 30 exp to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


27.23 


1.124 


3.21 


1.79 


5030 


0.63 


At age 30 exp to be a technician 


F1S53P 


3.51 


0.383 


2.18 


1.48 


5030 


0.26 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 


8.25 


0.603 


2.42 


1.55 


5030 


0.39 


Others in home speak Spanish 


F1S55 


30.86 


2.690 


2.69 


1.64 


794 


1.64 


I feel good about myself 


F1S62A 


92.51 


0.507 


1.89 


1.37 


5082 


0.37 


Luck is more important then hard work 


F1S62C 


9.03 


0.748 


3.45 


1.86 


5061 


0.40 


Something always prevents success 


F1S62F 


18.36 


1.151 


4.47 


2.11 


5055 


0.54 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


15.35 


0.922 


3.31 


1.82 


5052 


0.51 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


12.08 


0.865 


3.55 


1.88 


5045 


0.46 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


3.45 


0.386 


2.34 


1.53 


5235 


0.25 


Live with mother in same hh 


F1S92D 


92.18 


1.039 


7.84 


2.80 


5235 


0.37 


Live with stepmother in same house 


F1S92E 


2.28 


0.291 


1.99 


1.41 


5235 


0.21 


Live with boy/girl friend 


F1S92H 


0.62 


0.232 


4.58 


2.14 


5235 


0.11 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.08 


0.296 


2.25 


1.50 


5235 


0.20 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


96.68 


0.339 


1.78 


1.33 


4976 


0.25 


^-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.05 


0.005 


1.57 


1.25 


4848 


0.00 


#-Relatives under 18 in same house 


F1S93D 


0.02 


0.005 


2.39 


1.55 


4835 


0.00 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.02 


0.003 


1.21 


1.10 


4836 


0.00 


Reading test formla score 


F1TXRIR 25.17 


0.194 


3.78 


1.94 


5008 


0.10 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 42.81 


0.298 


3.79 


1.95 


5005 


0.15 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


16.56 


0.123 


3.36 


1.83 


4992 


0.07 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 22.00 


0.133 


3.36 


1.83 


4969 


0.07 


Mean 








3.48 


1.80 






Minimum 








1.21 


1.10 






Maximum 








14.26 


3.78 






Standard Deviation 








2.42 


0.51 






Median 








3.10 


1.76 







'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 



NELS:88 First Follow-Up 
Final Technical Report 



NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, URBANICITY: URBAN BY F1QWT 



Survey item (or composite 


Var 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E.' 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. b 


Sure to graduate from H.S. 


F1S18A 


98.13 


0.319 


2.92 


1.71 


5276 


0.19 


Sts in college prep/academic pgms 


F1S20C 


32.79 


1.454 


4.96 


2.23 


5169 


0.65 


Sts in vocational/technical pgms 


F1S20D 


13.40 


0.967 


4.17 


2.04 


5169 


0.47 


Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per wkday 


F1S45A 


53.74 


1.331 


3.55 


1.88 


4979 


0.71 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


61.26 


1.387 


4.22 


2.06 


5211 


0.67 


At age 30 expect to be a manager 


F1S53F 


5.72 


0.601 


3.25 


1.80 


4856 


0.33 


At age 30 expect to be in the military 


F1S53G 


2.54 


0.378 


2.80 


1.67 


4856 


0.23 


At age 30 expect to be an operative 


F1S53H 


1.08 


0.291 


3.84 


1.96 


4856 


0.15 


At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


21.91 


1.113 


3.51 


1.87 


4856 


0.59 


At age 30 expect to be a technician 


F1S53P 


5.24 


0.604 


3.56 


1.89 


4856 


0.32 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 


9.10 


0.743 


3.24 


1.80 


4856 


0.41 


Others in home speak Spanish 


F1S55 


60.10 


2.779 


4.47 


2.11 


1388 


1.31 


I feel good about myself 


F1S62A 


92.67 


0.545 


2.16 


1.47 


4938 


0.37 


Luck is more important than hrd wrk 


F1S62C 


12.52 


0.915 


3.75 


1.94 


4907 


0.47 


Something always prevents success 


F1S62F 


26.32 


1.087 


2.99 


1.73 


4900 


0.63 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


21.23 


1.072 


3.36 


1.83 


4891 


0.58 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


16.97 


0.944 


3.09 


1.76 


4881 


0.54 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


7.17 


0.729 


4.18 


2.04 


5239 


0.36 


Live with mother in same hh 


F1S92D 


90.51 


0.731 


3.26 


1.80 


5239 


0.41 


Live with stepmother in same hh 


F1S92E 


2.74 


0.402 


3.18 


1.78 


5239 


0.23 


Live with boy/girl friend 


F1S92H 


0.78 


0.187 


2.38 


1.54 


5239 


0.12 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.73 


0.321 


2.03 


1.43 


5239 


0.23 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


95.58 


0.441 


2.17 


1.47 


4713 


0.30 


^-Grandparents in same hh 


F1S93C 


0.13 


0.011 


2.94 


1.72 


4842 


0.01 


#-Relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93D 


0.11 


0.011 


2.35 


1.53 


4828 


0.01 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.03 


0.006 


1.95 


1.40 


4817 


0.00 


Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 21.41 


0.253 


5.21 


2.28 


4927 


0.11 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 36.03 


0.381 


4.74 


2.18 


4914 


0.17 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


13.56 


0.169 


5.48 


2.34 


4874 


0.07 


Hist/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 19.08 


0.173 


4.64 


2.15 


4872 


0.08 


Meam 








3.48 


1.85 






Minimum 








1.95 


1.40 






Maximum 








5.48 


2.34 






Standard deviation 








0.96 


0.26 






Median 








3.31 


1.81 







'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Survey item (or composite Var 

variable) name 

Sure to graduate from H.S. F1S18A 

Sts in college prep/academic pgms F1S20C 

Sts in vocational/technical pgms F1S20D 

Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per wkday F1S45A 

Expect to finish college F1S49 

At age 30 expect to be a manager F1S53F 

At age 30 expect to be in the military F1S53G 

At age 30 expect to be an opeative F1S53H 

At age 30 expect to be a clergyman F1S53J 

At age 30 expect to be a technician F1S53P 

At age 30 does not know what to be F1S53S 

Others in the home speak Spanish F1S55 

I feel good about myself F1S62A 

Luck is more important than hrd wrk F1S62C 

Something always prevents success F1S62F 

My plans do not work out F1S62G 

I do not have much to be proud of F1S62L 

Live with other adult male in hh F1S92C 

Live with mother in same hh F1S92D 

Live with stepmother in same house F1S92E 

Live with boy/girl friend F1S92H 

Live with own children F1S92I 

Parents require chores to be done F1S100E 

#-Grandparents in same hh F1S93C 

#-Relatives under 18 in same hh F1S93D 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh F1S93F 



Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


mate 


S.E.* 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E." 


98.40 


0.186 


2.24 


1.50 


10168 


0.12 


35.15 


1.148 


5.77 


2.40 


9979 


0.48 


10.44 


0.460 


2.26 


1.50 


9979 


0.31 


53.90 


0.903 


3.18 


1.78 


9702 


0.51 


58.47 


1.013 


4.25 


2.06 


10060 


0.49 


4.94 


0.294 


1.76 


1.33 


9565 


0.22 


2.97 


0.251 


2.09 


1.45 


9565 


0.17 


1.22 


0.360 


10.25 


3.20 


9565 


0.11 


18.70 


0.670 


2.82 


1.68 


9565 


0.40 


4.52 


0.268 


1.59 


1.26 


9565 


0.21 


10.54 


0.510 


2.64 


1.62 


9565 


0.31 


51.48 


3.562 


10.08 


3.18 


1986 


1.12 


91.56 


0.376 


1.78 


1.33 


9736 


0.28 


12.42 


0.557 


2.76 


1.66 


9670 


0.34 


26.39 


0.736 


2.70 


1.64 


9671 


0.45 


21.74 


0.680 


2.62 


1.62 


9643 


0.42 


17.07 


0.566 


2.18 


1.48 


9617 


0.38 


6.09 


0.485 


4.16 


2.04 


10117 


0.24 


90.09 


0.582 


3.84 


1.96 


10117 


0.30 


3.30 


0.298 


2.81 


1.68 


10117 


0.18 


0.92 


0.142 


2.23 


1.49 


10117 


0.10 


2.53 


0.200 


1.64 


1.28 


10117 


0.16 


94.42 


0.337 


2.01 


1.42 


9314 


0.24 


0.10 


0.006 


2.09 


1.44 


9334 


0.00 


0,09 


0.009 


3.10 


1.76 


9313 


0.01 


0.04 


0.005 


1.78 


1.34 


9286 


0.00 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
Hist/cit/geog test formula score 



F1TXRIR 21.44 0.167 

F1TXMIR 36.28 0.277 

F1TXSIR 13.96 0.117 

F1TXHIR 19.24 0.131 



4.52 


2.13 


9743 


0.08 


5.01 


2.24 


9728 


0.12 


5.14 


2.27 


9697 


0.05 


4.94 


2.22 


9607 


0.06 



Mean 3.47 1.80 

Minimum 1-59 1.26 

Maximum 10.25 3.20 

Standard deviation 2.16 0.50 

Median 2.73 1.65 



•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated und er assumptions of simple random sampling, 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, URBANICITY:RURAL BY F1QWT 



Survev item for comoosite 


Var 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E* 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


SJi. fc 


Sure to graduate from H S 


F1S18A 


98.02 


0.382 


2.02 


1.42 


2691 


0.27 


Sts in college nren/acadmc 02ms 


F1S20C 


27.84 


1.909 


4.75 


2.18 


2619 


0.88 


Sts in vocational/technical pgins 


F1S20D 


11.48 


1.021 


2.69 


1.64 


2619 


0.62 


Watch tv more than 2hrs/per wkday 


F1S45A 


55.74 


1.645 


2.83 


1.68 


2581 


0.98 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


51.79 


1.593 


2.71 


1.64 


2663 


0.97 


At age 30 expect to be a manager 


F1S53F 


5.40 


0.738 


2.70 


1.64 


2532 


0.45 


At age 30 exp to be in the mltry 


F1S53G 


3.30 


0.439 


1.53 


1.24 


2532 


0.36 


At age 30 expect to be an operative 


F1S53H 


1.35 


0.294 


1.65 


1.28 


2532 


0.23 


At aze 30 exnect to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


14.69 


0.917 


1.70 


1.30 


2532 


0.70 


At ape 30 exoect to be a technician 


F1S53P 


5.01 


0.506 


1.36 


1.17 


2532 


0.43 


At acre 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 

AX Iwvvw 


10.28 


0.688 


1.30 


1.14 


2532 


0.60 


Others in home sneak soanish 


F1S55 


54.88 


9.076 


8.55 


2.92 


258 


3.10 


I feel pood about mvself 


F1S62A 

X X w X 


92.63 


0.711 


1.93 


1 39 


2612 


0.51 


Luck is more imoortant than hard work 


F1S62C 


11.89 


0.960 


2.28 


1.51 


2594 


0.64 


Something alwavs nrevents success 


F1S62F 


29.92 


1.533 


2.91 


1.71 


2601 


0.90 


Mv nlans do not work out 

A "AJ fcy Al>l 111 VAX/ AAV V TT Vl Ik VUV 


F1S62G 

A. aw k# VA/ 


22.92 


1.197 


2.10 


1.45 


2587 


0.83 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


15.57 


1.040 


2.13 


1.46 


2589 


0.71 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


6.41 


0.673 


2.02 


1.42 


2680 


0.47 


Live with mother in same hh 


F1S92D 


87.82 


1.379 


4.76 


2.18 


2680 


0.63 


Live with stepmother in same hh 


F1S92E 


2.97 


0.366 


1.24 


1.12 


2680 


0.33 


Live with boy/girl friend 


F1S92H 


0.82 


0.215 


1.51 


1.23 


2680 


0.17 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.53 


0.383 


1.59 


1.26 


2680 


0.30 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


95.26 


0.470 


1.23 


1.11 


2513 


0.42 


#-Grandparents in same hh 


F1S93C 


0.09 


0.010 


1.66 


1.29 


2443 


0.01 


#-Relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93D 


0.07 


0.011 


1.53 


1.24 


2431 


0.01 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.05 


0.010 


1.82 


1.35 


2422 


0.01 


Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 


20.86 


0.298 


4.09 


2.02 


2600 


0.15 


Mathematics test formula score 

ITlUUivlllUVAVJ VvOv 1V1 111U1U JvVlV 


F1TXMIR 35.25 


0.518 


4.91 


2.22 


2598 


0.23 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


13.93 


0.194 


4.06 


2.01 


2571 


0.10 


Hist/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 18.98 


0.230 


4.49 


2.12 


2569 


0.11 


Mean 








2.67 


1.58 






Minimum 








1.23 


1.11 






Maximum 








8.55 


2.92 






Standard Deviation 








1.60 


0.43 






Median 








2.06 


1.43 







'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
•"Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
ALL PANEL MEMBERS BY F1PNLWT 



SURVEY ITEM (OR COMPOSITE 
variable) 

Sure to graduate from H.S 

STS in college prep/academic pgms 

STS in vocational/technical pgms 

Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 

Expect to finish college 

At age 30 expect to be a manager 

At age 30 expect to be in the military 

At age 30 expect to be an operative 

At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 

At age 30 expect to be a technician 

At age 30 does not know what to be 

Others in home speak Spanish 

I feel good about myself 

Luck is more important than hard work 

Something always prevents success 

My plans do not work out 

I do not have much to be proud of 

Live with other adult male in hh 

Live with mother in same household 

Live with stepmother in same house 

Live with boy/girl friend 

Live with own children 

Parents require chores to be done 

#-Grandparents in same household 

#-Relatives under 18 in same house 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
History/cit/geog test formula score 



Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



Var 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


name 


mate 


S.E.' 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. b 


F1S18A 


95.82 


0.420 


7.58 


2.75 


17208 


0.15 


F1S20C 


32.61 


0.837 


5.44 


2.33 


17065 


0.36 


F1S20D 


11.08 


0.439 


3.34 


1.83 


17065 


0.24 


F1S45A 


54.44 


0.719 


3.43 


1.85 


16448 


0.39 


F1S49 


56.47 


0.799 


4.47 


2.11 


17223 


0.38 


F1S53F 


5.22 


0.272 


2.44 


1.56 


16333 


0.17 


F1S53G 


2.94 


0.196 


2.20 


1.48 


16333 


0.13 


F1S53H 


1.47 


0.244 


6.72 


2.59 


16333 


0.09 


F1S53J 


18.58 


0.561 


3.40 


1.84 


16333 


0.30 


F1S53P 


4.63 


0.215 


1.71 


1.31 


16333 


0.16 


F1S53S 


10.11 


0.370 


5.06 


2.25 


16333 


0.16 




57.59 


2.232 


6.92 


2.63 


3394 


0.85 


F1S62A 


92.09 


0.311 


2.19 


1.48 


16450 


0.21 


F1S62C 


12.12 


0.458 


3.22 


1.79 


16345 


0.26 


F1S62F 


27.24 


0.639 


3.37 


1.84 


16351 


0.35 


F1S62G 


21.92 


0.557 


2.96 


1.72 


16301 


0.32 


F1S62L 


16.79 


0.471 


2.58 


1.61 


16269 


0.29 


F1S92C 


6.85 


0.410 


4.56 


2.13 


17302 


0.19 


F1S92D 


88.59 


0.501 


4.30 


2.07 


17302 


0.24 


F1S92E 


3.11 


0.213 


2.61 


1.61 


17302 


0.13 


F1S92H 


1.28 


0.136 


2.53 


1.59 


17302 


0.09 


F1S92I 


3.61 


0.248 


3.06 


1.75 


17302 


0.14 


F1S100E 


94.52 


0.277 


2.35 


1,53 


15857 


0.18 


F1S93C 


0.10 


0.005 


2.39 


1.55 


15305 


0.00 


F1S93D 


0.08 


0.006 


2.56 


1.60 


lb'264 


0.00 


F1S93F 


0.04 


0.004 


2.17 


1.47 


15227 


0.00 


F1TXRIR 21.31 


0.136 


5.01 


2.24 


16304 


0.06 


F1TXMIR 35.93 


0.222 


5.34 


2.31 


16270 


0.10 


F1TXSIR 13.80 


0.092 


5.34 


2.31 


16181 


0.04 


F1TXHIR 19.11 


0.099 


4.82 


2.19 


16096 


0.05 








3.80 


1.91 












1.71 


1.31 












7.58 


2.75 












1.57 


0.39 












3.35 


1.83 







•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
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Survey item (or composite 


Var- 


Esti 


Design 








SRS 


variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E.* 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. b 


Sure to graduate from H.S 


F1S18A 


95.53 


0.661 


8.72 


2.95 


8523 


0.22 


Sts in college prep/academic pgms 


F1S20C 


31.07 


1.103 


4.79 


2.19 


8438 


0.50 


STS in vocational/technical pgms 


F1S20D 


12.63 


0.600 


2.75 


1.66 


8438 


0.36 


Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per wkdy 


F1S45A 


57.33 


1.023 


3.45 


1.86 


8062 


0.55 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


53.16 


1.086 


4.03 


2.01 


8516 


0.54 


At age 30 expect to be a manager 


F1S53F 


5.54 


0.394 


2.39 


1.55 


8057 


0.25 


At age 30 expect to be in the military 


F1S53G 


4.67 


0.361 


2.36 


1.54 


8057 


0.24 


At age 30 expect to be an operative 


F1S53H 


2.37 


0.463 


7.46 


2.73 


8057 


0.17 


At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


14.86 


0.791 


3.98 


2.00 


8057 


0.40 


At age 30 expect to be a technician 


F1S53P 


6.80 


0.375 


1.79 


1.34 


8057 


0.28 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 


9.45 


0.451 


2.59 


1.61 


8057 


0.28 


Others in home speak Spanish 


F1S55 


55.56 


2.724 


4.97 


2.23 


1654 


1.22 


I feel good about myself 


F1S62A 


94.42 


0.346 


1.83 


1.35 


8071 


0.26 


Luck is more imprtnt than hrd wrk 


F1S62C 


15.16 


0.681 


12.89 


11.70 


8025 


0.40 


Something always prevents success 


F1S62F 


29.35 


0.996 


3.84 


1.96 


8019 


0.51 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


22.28 


0.820 


3.10 


1.76 


7989 


0.47 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


17.06 


0.698 


2.74 


1.66 


7972 


0.42 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


6.45 


0.578 


4.74 


2.18 


8562 


0.27 


Live with mother in same hh 


F1S92D 


88.12 


0.741 


4.49 


2.12 


8562 


0.35 


Live with stepmother in same house 


F1S92E 


3.90 


0.363 


3.01 


1.73 


8562 


0.21 


Live with boy/girl friend 


F1S92H 


1.29 


0.184 


2.28 


1.51 


8562 


0.12 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.11 


0.219 


1.99 


1.41 


8562 


0.16 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


94.33 


0.345 


1.71 


1.31 


7694 


0.26 


#-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.11 


0.007 


2.04 


1.43 


7594 


0.00 


#-Relatives under 18 in same hov.se 


F1S93D 


0.09 


0.009 


2.67 


1.63 


7566 


0.01 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.04 


0.005 


1.45 


1.20 


7548 


0.00 


Reading f t formula score 


F1TXRIR 20.59 


0.173 


3.83 


1.96 


8053 


0.09 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 36.07 


0.282 


4.08 


2.02 


8040 


0.14 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


14.45 


0.122 


4.26 


2.06 


8001 


0.06 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 19.57 


0.125 


3.45 


1.86 


7957 


0.07 


Mean 








3.46 


1.82 






Minimum 








1.45 


1.20 






Maximum 








8.72 


2.95 






Standard deviation 








1.62 


0.40 






Median 








3.05 


1.74 







'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
FEMALE PANEL MEMBERS BY F1PNLWT 



Survey item (or composite Var- 

variable) name 

Sure to graduate from H .S F1S 18A 

STS in college prep/academic pgms F1S20C 

STS in vocational/technical pgms F1S20D 

Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday F1S45A 

Expect to finish college F1S49 

At age 30 expect to be a manager F1S53F 

At age 30 expect to be in the military F1S53G 

At age 30 expect to be an operative F1S53H 

At age 30 expect to be a clergyman F1S53J 

At age 30 expect to be a technician F1S53P 

At age 30 does not know what to be F1S53S 

Others in home speak Spanish F1S55 

. I feel good about myself F1S62A 

Luck is more important than hard work F1S62C 

Something always prevents success F1S62F 

My plans do not work out F1S62G 

I do not have much to be proud of F1S62L 

Live with other adult male in hh F1S92C 

Live with mother in same household F1S92D 

Live with stepmother in same house F1S92E 

Live with boy/girl friend F1S92H 

Live with own children F1S92I 

Parents require chores to be done F1S100E 

#-Grandparents in same household F1S93C 

/^-Relatives under 18 in same house F1S93D 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh F1S93F 



Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


mate 


S.E." 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. b 


96.11 


0.498 


5.76 


2.40 


8685 


0.21 


34.16 


0.996 


3.80 


1.95 


8627 


0.51 


9.54 


0.548 


3.00 


1.73 


8627 


0.32 


51.58 


0.954 


3.06 


1.75 


8386 


0.55 


59.79 


0.977 


3.46 


1.86 


8707 


0.53 


4.92 


0.372 


2.45 


1.57 


8276 


0.24 


1.22 


0.149 


1.52 


1.23 


8276 


0.12 


0.57 


0.153 


3.43 


1.85 


8276 


0.08 


22.28 


0.713 


2.43 


1.56 


8276 


0.46 


2.48 


0.234 


1.87 


1.37 


8276 


0.17 


10.76 


0.575 


11.31 


3.36 


8276 


0.17 


59.56 


2.457 


4.36 


2.09 


1740 


1.18 


89.80 


0.485 


2.15 


1.47 


8379 


0.33 


9.12 


0.566 


3.22 


1.79 


8320 


0.32 


25.16 


0.770 


2.62 


1.62 


8332 


0.48 


21.55 


0.733 


2.64 


1.63 


8312 


0.45 


16.52 


0.615 


2.27 


1.51 


8297 


0.41 


7.25 


0.541 


3.80 


1.95 


8740 


0.28 


89.07 


0.663 


3.94 


1.99 


8740 


0.33 


2.31 


0.239 


2.21 


1.49 


8740 


0.16 


1.28 


0.202 


2.82 


1.68 


8740 


0.12 


5.11 


0.420 


3.18 


1.78 


8740 


0.24 


94.71 


0.423 


2.91 


1.71 


8163 


0.25 


0.09 


0.006 


2.02 


1.42 


7711 


0.00 


0.08 


0.007 


1.90 


1.38 


7698 


0.01 


0.03 


0.006 


2.93 


1.71 


7679 


0.00 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
History/cit/geog test formula score 



F1TXRIR 22.04 0.158 

F1TXMIR 35.80 0.256 

F1TXSIR 13.16 0.100 

F1TXHIR 18.65 0.113 



3.65 1.91 8251 0.08 

3.76 1.94 8230 0.13 

3.64 1.91 8180 0.05 

3.57 1.89 8139 0.06 



Mean 3 - 32 L78 

Minimum 1-52 1.23 

Maximum 11.31 3.36 

Standard deviation I- 74 0-39 

Median 3.03 1.74 



"Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
''Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
ASIAN PANEL MEMBERS BY F1PNLWT 



Survey items (or composite 


Var- 


Esti 


Design 






SRS 




variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E.' 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S£. k 


Sure to graduate from H.S 


F1S18A 


97.99 


0.619 


2.03 


l.s2 


1046 


0.43 


STS in college prep/academic pgms 


F1S20C 


37.36 


2.679 


3.14 


1.77 


1025 


1.51 


STS in vocational/technical pgms 


F1S20D 


11.27 


1.933 


3.82 


1.96 


1025 


0.99 


Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 


F1S45A 


50.22 


2.845 


3.22 


1.80 


997 


1.58 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


67.38 


3.035 


4.37 


2.09 


1043 


1.45 


At age 30 expect to be a manager 


F1S53F 


6.70 


1.286 


2.61 


1.61 


986 


0.80 


At age 30 expect to be in the military 


F1S53G 


1.13 


0.401 


1.42 


1.19 


986 


0.34 


At age 30 expect to be an operative 


F1S53H 


0.20 


0.115 


0.67 


0.82 


986 


0.14 


At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


25.35 


2.101 


2.30 


1.52 


986 


1.39 


At age 30 expect to be a technician 


F1S53P 


5.73 


1.222 


2.72 


1.65 


986 


0.74 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 


11.86 


2.225 


9.03 


3.00 


986 


0.74 


Others in home speak Spanish 


F1S55 


1.84 


0.641 


1.76 


1.33 


773 


0.48 


I feel good about myself 


F1S62A 


92.77 


1.007 


1.51 


1.23 


997 


0.82 


Luck is more important than hard work 


F1S62C 


13.67 


2.224 


4.14 


2.03 


989 


1.09 


Something always prevents success 


F1S62F 


29.40 


2.389 


2.72 


1.65 


989 


1.45 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


17.67 


1.884 


2.40 


1.55 


986 


1.22 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


18.72 


1.758 


1.99 


1.41 


982 


1.25 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


10.03 


1.895 


4.13 


2.03 


1040 


0.93 


Live with mother in same household 


F1S92D 


92.74 


1.046 


1.69 


1.30 


1040 


0.81 


Live with stepmother in same house 


F1S92E 


1.83 


0.557 


1.80 


1.34 


1040 


0.42 


Live with boy /girl friend 


F1S92H 


0.15 


0.111 


0.88 


0.94 


1040 


0.12 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.03 


0.437 


1.00 


1.00 


1040 


0.44 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


94.40 


1.174 


2.54 


1.59 


975 


0.74 


#-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.19 


0.028 


2.92 


1.71 


973 


0.02 


#-Relatives under 18 in same house 


F1S93D 


0.11 


0.027 


2.17 


1.47 


967 


0.02 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.01 


0.008 


2.10 


1.45 


963 

- 


0.01 


* 

Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 22.51 


0.437 


3.16 


1.78 


984 


0.25 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 40.69 


0.741 


3.57 


1.89 


979 


0.39 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


14.88 


0.313 


3.54 


1.88 


972 


0.17 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 


19.98 


0.339 


3.40 


1.84 


966 


0.18 


Mean 








2.76 


1.61 






Minimum 








0.67 


0.82 






Maximum 








9.03 


3.00 






Standard deviation 








1.54 


0.42 






Median 








2.57 


1.60 







'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-U P: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
HISPANIC PANEL MEMBERS BY F1PNLWT 



Survey item (or comosite 
variable) 

Sure to graduate from H.S 

STS in college prep/academic pgms 

STS in vocational/technical pgms 

Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 

Expect to finish college 

At age 30 expect to be a manager 

At age 30 expect to be in the military 

At age 30 expect to be an operative 

At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 

At age 30 expect to be a technician 

At age 30 does not know what to be 

Others in home speak Spanish 

I feel good about myself 

Luck is more important than hard work 

Something always prevents success 

My plans do not work out 

I do not have much to be proud of 

Live with other adult male in hh 

Live with mother in same household 

Live with stepmother in same house 

Live with boy /girl friend 

Live with own children 

Parents require chores to be done 

#-Grandparents in same household 

#-Relatives under 18 in same house 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
History /cit/geog test formula score 



Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



Var- 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


name 


mate 


S.E." 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. b 


F1S18A 


93.60 


1.059 


3.94 


1.99 


2105 


0.53 


F1S20C 


23.50 


1.471 


2.52 


1.59 


2095 


0.93 


F1S20D 


14.13 


1.185 


2.42 


1.56 


2095 


0.76 


F1S45A 


60.55 


1.839 


2.73 


1.65 


1930 


1.11 


F1S49 


44.35 


1.929 


3.19 


1.79 


2116 


1.08 


F1S53F 


5.09 


0.751 


2.30 


1.52 


1970 


0.50 


F1S53G 


2.94 


0.511 


1.80 


1.34 


1970 


0.38 


F1S53H 


0.96 


0.211 


0.92 


0.96 


1970 


0.22 


F1S53J 


16.42 


1.195 


2.05 


1.43 


1970 


0.83 


F1S53P 


6.94 


0.835 


2.13 


1.46 


1970 


0.57 


F1S53S 


13.20 


1.544 


7.27 


2.70 


1970 


0.57 


F1S55 


97.05 


0.856 


4.10 


2.02 


1601 


0.42 


F1S62A 


92.31 


0.928 


2.34 


1.53 


1933 


0.61 


F1S62C 


13.52 


1.260 


2.61 


1.61 


1919 


0.78 


F1S62F 


28.18 


1.637 


2.54 


1.59 


1918 


1.03 


F1S62G 


26.28 


1.483 


2.17 


1.47 


1915 


1.01 


F1S62L 


20.59 


1.204 


1.68 


1.30 


1900 


0.93 


F1S92C 


8.46 


1.041 


2.98 


1.73 


2132 


0.60 


F1S92D 


89.67 


1.183 


3.22 


1.79 


2132 


0.66 


F1S92E 


2.46 


0.678 


4.08 


2.02 


2132 


0.34 


F1S92H 


1.32 


0.298 


1.45 


1.20 


2132 


0.25 


F1S92I 


4.54 


0.655 


2.11 


1.45 


2132 


0.45 


F1S100E 


94.88 


0.658 


1.60 


1.26 


1795 


0.52 


F1S93C 


0.15 


0.015 


1.80 


1.34 


1782 


0.01 


F1S93D 


0.14 


0.029 


4.55 


2.13 


1781 


0.01 


F1S93F 


0.03 


0.007 


1.15 


1.07 


1775 


0.01 


F1TXRIR 18.59 


0.231 


2.13 


1.46 


1948 


0.16 


F1TXMIR 30.89 


0.384 


2.39 


1.55 


1941 


0.25 


F1TXSIR 11.45 


0.160 


2.67 


1.63 


1910 


0.10 


F1TXHIR 16.88 


0.191 


2.47 


1.57 


1882 


0.12 








2.64 


1.59 












0 92 


0.96 












7.27 


2.70 












1.22 


0.34 












2.40 


1.55 







•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
BLACK PANEL MEMBERS BY F1PNLWT 



Survey item (or comosite 


Var- 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E.* DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM S.E. b 


Sure to graduate from H.S 


F1S18A 


94.91 


1.421 


7.22 


2.69 


1728 


0.53 


STS in college prep/academic pgms 


F1S20C 


26.97 


2.407 


4.99 


2.23 


1696 


1.08 


STS in vocational/technical pgms 


F1S20D 


19.92 


1.764 


3.31 


1.82 


1696 


0.97 


Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 


F1S45A 


73.93 


1.940 


3.01 


1.74 


1543 


1.12 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


54.44 


2.425 


4.09 


2.02 


1727 


1.20 


At age 30 expect to be a manager 


F1S53F 


5.47 


0.860 


2.26 


1.50 


1580 


0.57 


At age 30 expect to be in the military 


F1S53G 


4.28 


0.571 


1.26 


1.12 


1580 


0.51 


At age 30 expect to be an operative 


F1S53H 


3.38 


1.626 


12.78 


3.57 


1580 


0.45 


At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


22.09 


2.443 


5.48 


2.34 


1580 


1.04 


At age 30 expect to be a technician 


F1S53P 


4.62 


0.625 


4 A f\ 

1.40 


1.18 


1580 


0.53 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 


9.17 


1.098 


4.32 


2.08 


1580 


0.53 


Others in home speak Spanish 


F1S55 


47.29 


T AAA 

7.090 


2.64 


1.63 


132 


A 1£ 

4.36 


I feel good about myself 


F1S62A 


95.67 


0.684 


4 O 4 

1.81 


1.34 


1600 


0.51 


Luck is more important than hard work 


F1S62C 


16.09 


1.748 


3.58 


1.89 


1582 


0.92 


Something always prevents success 


F1S62F 


33.35 


2.134 


3.23 


1.80 


1578 


1.19 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


27.66 


2.367 


4.38 


2.09 


1565 


1.13 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


18.62 


1.877 


3.62 


1.90 


4 tT kTCi 

1558 


r\ f\r\ 

0.99 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


12.24 


2.189 


7.77 


2.79 


1743 


0.79 


Live with mother in same household 


F1S92D 


83.61 


2. 123 


5.73 


2.39 


1743 


A OA 

0.89 


Live with stepmother in same house 


F1S92E 


1.52 


0.281 


0.92 


0.96 


1743 


0.29 


Live with boy/girl friend 


F1S92H 


0.79 


0.373 


1 AA 

3.09 


1.76 


4 fj a 1 

1743 


0.21 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


7.68 


1.314 


4.24 


2.06 


1743 


0.64 


parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


95.51 


0.575 


l.ii 


1.05 


1 A A 1 

1443 


a ce 

0.55 


^-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.21 


A AOO 

U.022 


z.uy 


1.45 


1 A 1*1 

1437 


A AO 

U.U2 


^-Relatives under 18 in same house 


F1S93D 


0.24 


0.027 


1 £.A 

1 .54 


1.28 


1 A IT 

1437 


A AO 

0.02 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.06 


A A 1 A 

0.014 


1 1 A 

1.34 


1.16 


1 A 1 1 

1413 


A A1 

0.01 


Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 


17.53 


0.412 


5.24 


2.29 


1609 


0.18 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 28.86 


0.546 


4.21 


2.05 


1600 


0.27 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


10.34 


0.202 


4.07 


2.02 


1587 


0.10 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 16.37 


0.234 


3.31 


1.82 


1575 


0.13 


Mean 








3.80 


1.87 






Minimum 








0.92 


0.96 






Maximum 








12.78 


3.57 






Standard deviation 








2.42 


0.57 






Median 








3.44 


1.85 







•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
'Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-U P: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
WHITE PANEL MEMBERS BY F1PNLWT 



Survey item (or composite 


Var- 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E.' 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. k 


Sure to graduate from H.S 


F1S18A 


96.24 


0.490 


8.05 


2.84 


12128 


0.17 


STS in college prep/academic pgms 


F1S20C 


35.00 


1.006 


5.36 


2.31 


12045 


0.43 


STS in vocational/technical pgms 


F1S20D 


8.80 


0.420 


2.65 


1.63 


12045 


0.26 


Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 


F1S45A 


50.47 


0.794 


2.98 


1.73 


11801 


0.46 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


58.34 


0.906 


4.10 


2.02 


1215 


45 


At age 30 expect to be a manager 


F1S53F 


4.94 


0.308 


2.35 


1.53 


11603 


0.20 


At age 30 expect to be in the military 


F1S53G 


2.74 


0.234 


2.39 


1.55 


11603 


0.15 


At age 30 expect to be an operative 


F1S53H 


1.24 


0.159 


2.40 


1.55 


11603 


0.10 


At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


18.02 


0.602 


2.85 


1.69 


11603 


0.36 


At age 30 expect to be a technician 


F1S53P 


4.23 


0.226 


1.46 


1.21 


11603 


0.19 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 


9.88 


0.408 


4.77 


2.18 


11603 


0.19 


Others in home speak Spanish 


F1S55 


25.43 


2.097 


1.87 


1.37 


809 


1.53 


I feel good about myself 


F1S62A 


91.34 


0.387 


2.22 


1.49 


11731 


0.26 


Luck is more important than hard work 


F1S62C 


10.90 


0.469 


2.64 


1.63 


11669 


0.29 


Something always prevents success 


F1S62F 


25.81 


0.725 


3.21 


1.79 


11680 


0.40 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


20.48 


0.576 


2.37 


1.54 


11649 


0.37 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


15.84 


0.508 


2.25 


1.50 


11643 


0.34 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


5.48 


0.352 


2.91 


1.71 


12176 


0.21 


Live with mother in same household 


F1S92D 


89.11 


0.553 


3.84 


1.96 


12176 


0.28 


Live with stepmother in same house 


F1S92E 


3.57 


0.278 


2.74 


1.65 


12176 


0.17 


Live with boy/girl friend 


F1S92H 


1.42 


0.172 


2.58 


1.61 


12176 


0.11 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.78 


0.200 


1.80 


1.34 


12176 


0.15 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


94.31 


0.351 


2.64 


1.62 


11479 


0.22 


#-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.07 


0.004 


1.54 


1.24 


10939 


0.00 


#-Relatives under 18 in same house 


F1S93D 


0.05 


0.005 


2.43 


1.56 


10911 


0.00 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.03 


0.005 


2.55 


1.60 


10905 


0.00 


Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 


22.39 


0.141 


3.97 


1.99 


11574 


0.07 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 37.78 


0.231 


4.32 


2.08 


11562 


0.11 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


14.71 


0.090 


3.82 


1.95 


11523 


0.05 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 19.91 


0.105 


4.01 


2.00 


11487 


0.05 


Mean 








3.10 


1.73 






Minimum 








1.46 


1.21 






Maximum 








8.05 


2.84 






Standard deviation 








1.33 


0.34 






Median 








2.64 


1.63 







■Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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ourvey item vpr composite 




P«ti- 

CrSU 










SRS 


v rAf*i a r% 1 r% \ 

variaoie; 


name 


III die 


<2 P ■ 




DFFT 


NTTM 


vJ.Xw. 


Sure to graduate from H.S 


T* 1 C 1 ft A 


1Q 




1 J.2 
1 .*fo 


1 99 


188 

100 


1 84 

1 .0*T 


olo in college prep/ academic pgms 


rloZUv^ 


17 OA 
1 f .y*r 




1 61 


1 97 


188 

lOO 


9 81 


STS in vocational/technical pgms 


t?i Q9fin 


AA 
ZJ.UU 


5 41 1 


7 07 


1 71 

1 . / 1 


188 

100 


1 17 

«7. 1 / 


watcn tv more tnan l nrs/por weeKaay 


PI QA* A 

r i o*fj a 




& 010 
O.U1U 


4 ^0 


9 00 


168 

1UO 


1 89 

D .OX 


jurXpcvi vo nnisn vuiicgc 




41 12 


4 161 


1 VI 


1.17 


193 


3.55 


At age dK) expect to oe a manager 


Fl ^5TP 


14 4Q 


4 7^0 




1 80 

1 .Ov 


181 


2 62 


At age d\) expect to oe in tne muitary 






1 Q05 

1 .7VJ 


1 00 


1 04 


181 

1 O X 


1 89 
1 .ox 


At age expect to oe an operative 


F lOJ jrl 


J.JJ 


7 OQfi 


9 44 


1 56 


181 

lO 1 


1 14 

X . Jt 


At age dK) expect to ue a clergyman 


PI ^53T 


i^ 4*; 


J.7J / 


2 14 

It 


1 46 


181 

lOl 


2 69 


At age 3U expect tu ue a uxniiii'iaii 


F1<553P 


5 87 


2 189 


1 56 

X • Jv 


1 25 


181 


1.75 


At age dues not Know wiiat tu uc 


P1C«C 


^ Q2 


1 4^1 

1 .TJ 1 


0 67 


0 82 


181 


1.75 


wtners in nome speax opaiiidn 


F1<555 


25 70 


0 404 


3 57 


1 89 


78 


4.98 


i icei guuQ auuui inyocii 


F1S62A 


27 


1 448 


0.83 


0.91 


180 


1 59 


T iir*1r ic nrtArA imrvnrtijnt than hurH wnrlr 
.luck is mure uupuitaiii tuaii naiu wuia 


F1S62C 


24 54 


7 947 


6.00 


2.45 


177 


3.24 


oomeuiing always prevents success 


F1<J69F 


70 


4 488 


1 59 

X ,J7 


1 26 


177 


3.56 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


25.14 


4.866 


2.21 


1.49 


177 


3.27 


i uo nut nave mum tu oe pruuu ui 


F1<269T 


17 7^ 




1 19 


1 48 


177 


2.88 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


6.98 


1.701 


0.86 


0.93 


195 


1.83 


.Live wnn motner m some nuuaenuiu 


r 107^x7 


QO 14 


1 169 


1 03 


1 01 


195 


2.14 


T lira rf n of AMfwAtn a# tin*%>A nAiiOA 

Live wnn stepmomer in same nouse 


F1S92E 


2.66 


0 871 


0 57 

V.J / 


0 75 


195 


1 15 

X • X%J 


Live witn Doy/ giri iriena 


F1S92H 


1.44 


0 788 

V* / oo 


0 85 


0 92 


195 


0 86 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


5.07 


1.807 


1.32 


1.15 


195 


1.58 


Jrarents require enures tu ue uunc 


F1S100E 


95.25 


1 506 


0 78 


0.88 


156 


1.71 


^-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.14 


0.031 


0.76 


0.87 


162 


0.04 


ixeiatives unucr 10 in sonic nuusc 


I 1S93D 


0.12 


0 047 


0 90 


0.95 


156 


0.05 


ff-iNon leiatives unuer 10 in same mi 


F1S93F 


0.02 


0 013 


0 58 


0.76 


159 


0 02 


iveaQing test iu lunula Svurc 


F1TXRIR 


15.88 


1.017 


3.81 


1 95 


178 


0.52 


Mathematics test formula score 


FlTXMIR27.il 


1.545 


3.48 


1.87 


178 


0.83 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


10.73 


0.655 


3.53 


1.88 


178 


0.35 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 15.18 


0.924 


4.21 


2.05 


175 


0.45 


Mean 








2,07 


1.36 






Minimum 








0.57 


0.75 






Maximum 








6.00 


2.45 






Standard deviation 








1.40 


0.47 






Median 








1.57 


1.25 







'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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QnrvrAv itAm far fWmnn^itA 
ourvcy itcni \ui wv/xupvuivc 


Var- 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variaKlA^ 


nam a 


mate 


SE* 


DEFF 


DEFT 


N 


SJE. fc 


QnrA tn oraHnatA -frnm T4 Q 


F1S18A 




0 173 


2 45 


1.57 


14267 


0 11 

\J m X X 


CTC in f*n1lAOA nrpn/araHptnip ntrmc 

OlO Hi WvUyg v LflCp/ OVallvxlxlV pallia 


F1S20C 




0 839 


4.51 


2.12 


13982 


0.40 


QTQ in vrw*fl ti on a1/t<vhnir*fll name 


F1S20D 


12 00 


0 472 


2 95 


1.72 


13982 


0.27 


XX/of/*h tv mnrp than 9 hr^/npr u/AAVHav 
▼ValvXl tv lUUTv max! x> uxa/pci wcvkufljf 


F1S45A 

X X »J~J/i 


55 91 

%J%J »S X 


0 720 


2 86 


1.69 


13589 


0.43 


¥?Yiv¥*t tn finish college 


F1S49 


56.87 


0.784 


3.54 


1.88 


14113 


0.42 


At acr a 3D PTnprt tn Ha a manaoAr 
/\l agv CApt^t IU Uv a xxiaxlOgvl 


F1S53F 

X 1JJJA 


5 17 


0.291 


2 31 


1.52 


13379 


0.19 


At qct a *\(\ AYnArt tn Ka in tViA mil it an/ 
/vl age jU CApCvl IU Uv 1X1 U1C lllll Italy 


F1S53G 




0 219 


2 17 

A* m X / 


1.47 


13379 


0. 15 


A f- AAA *xfi AvnA/M 1 to Ka on o?\Ai*Qti\7A 

ai age jU expect 10 re an upcrauvc 


F1 <*53W 


1 3R 


0 272 


7 25 


2 69 


13379 


0 10 

\J w XV 


Af qaa OH AirrvA/^t to Ka 0 a1 ai*o\j in on 

/vi age expect iu oe a cicrgyniaxi 




1R 39 

10.J7 


0 548 


2 68 


1 64 

x ,vrr 


13379 


0 33 


At a<TA ^fi ATfwt tn Ka a tA/»hnirian 
/VI age Jvl CApvvl tu UC a U^lilUVlail 


F1S53P 


4 97 


0 237 


1 59 


1 26 


13379 


0 19 


At 0 ata 1(\ /In ac not trnora u/Kat tn Ka 

/vt age uuco nut Jtnuw wiiai iu uc 


r iojjo 


9 93 


0 404 


4 63 


2 15 

A*. X«S 


13379 


0 19 


/VUam Its Kama ct\ao1t cnonicK 

wuiers in nonie speax spanisn 


F1<255 


5R no 


9 402 


6 53 


2 56 


2757 


0 94 


T 4aa1 oaaH a Km it mv^Alf 

i ieei guou auuui luy&cii 


F1S62A 

X IvivaA 


91 96 


0 319 


1 88 

x .00 


1 37 


13646 


0 23 

\J ■ X*«J 


T n/*V ic mnrA imnnrfant than harH u/nrV 
LvUvK. 13 mure iiiipvi lout uioii iioi vi wuia, 


F1S62C 

X X VvaiV/ 


11 96 

X X v 


0.452 


2.63 


1.62 


13553 


0.28 


QnmAtKintr alti/avc nrAVAntc ciiaaacq 
0 uincui uig always* picvciiio autvws 


F1S62F 


27 28 


0 637 


2 77 


1 67 


13565 


0.38 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


21.89 


0.568 


2.55 


1.60 


13518 


0.36 


T /In nnt havA mnrh tn Ka nrniiH nf 

X UU UUl lia VC lUUvll vAJ Uv piUUvl Ul 


F1S62L 


A 6 62 


0 468 


2 13 


1.46 


13487 


0.32 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


6.68 


0.427 


4.16 


2.04 


14200 


0.21 


T ivA u/itK mnthAr in ^amA KniKfthnlH 

LilVv W1U1 lllUlUvl XIX aiUUv UUUavuvlU 


F1S92D 


89.28 


0.514 


3.92 


1.98 


14200 


0.26 


T iva u/itK QtftnmntViAr in cam a KniKA 

J_/l VC Willi ^vvpilAdUiwl xxl oOillw llUUav 


F1S92E 


3.31 


0.240 


2.56 


1.60 


14200 


0.15 


T iva tuith Knv/t*ir1 friAtiH 

LvlVC W1U1 wy/£lll kllvliU 


F1S92H 


0.86 


0.112 


2.08 


I.44 


14200 


0.08 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.67 


0,172 


1.62 


1.27 


14200 


0.14 


PflXAntc red 11 ire chores to be done 


F1S100E 


95.05 


0.245 


1.67 


1.29 


13068 


0.19 


#"Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.10 


0.005 


2.00 


1.41 


13119 


0.00 


#.X> a1 a tivAQ iinHAr 1 R in camA KniKA 
ff xxCiativvo uiivivi 10 in stauiw iiuuav 


F1S93D 


0.08 


0 006 


2 19 


1.48 


13075 


0.00 


if.Mrtn rAlativAC liniiAr 1 R in cam a KK 
ft iiuii 1 01 an v Go uiitivi 10 in oaiiiv uu 


F1S93F 


0.04 


0 004 


1 79 

X » / ✓ 


1 34 


13047 


0 00 


RAaHincr tAct fnrmnla crnr° 
xwOUiiig ivoi luimuia dvajic 


F1TXRIR 21.17 


0 134 


4 15 

~« X*/ 


2.04 


13657 


0 07 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 35.86 


0.218 


4.40 


2.10 


13627 


0.10 


Science test formula score 


FlTXSffi. 


13.77 


0.092 


4.52 


2.13 


13551 


0.04 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 19.07 


0.097 


3.94 


1.98 


13470 


0.05 


Mean 








3.15 


1.74 






Minimum 








1.59 


1.26 






Maximum 








7.25 


2.69 






Standard deviation 








1.41 


0.37 






Median 








2.65 


1.63 







"Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
'Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL PANEL MEMBERS BY F1PNLWT 



Survey item (or composite 


Var- 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E." 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


SJ3. b 


Sure to graduate from H.S 


F1S18A 


99.53 


0.278 


1.54 


1.24 


937 


0.22 


STS in college prep/academic pgms 


F1S20C 


56.35 


4.088 


6.20 


2.49 


914 


1.64 


STS in vocational/technical pgms 


F1S20D 


2.20 


0.727 


2.24 


1.50 


914 


0.49 


Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 


F1S45A 


46.38 


3.024 


3.37 


1.84 


917 


1.65 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


84.74 


1.970 


2.77 


1.67 


925 


1.18 


At age 30 expect to be a manager 


F1S53F 


6.48 


1.628 


3.84 


1.96 


879 


0.83 


At age 30 expect to be in the military 


F1S53G 


1.27 


0.361 


0.91 


0.95 


879 


0.38 


At age 30 expect to be an operative 


F1S53H 


0.00 


0.000 






879 


0.00 


At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


28.64 


2.241 


2.16 


1.47 


879 


1.53 


At age 30 expect to be a technician 


F1S53P 


2.49 


0.649 


1.53 


1.24 


879 


0.53 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 


7.91 


1.315 


6.26 


2.50 


879 


0.53 


Others in home speak Spanish 


F1S55 


38.09 


5.821 


2.64 


1.63 


185 


3.58 


I feel good about myself 


F1S62A 


93.11 


1.195 


2.02 


1.42 


911 


0.84 


Luck is more important than hard work 


F1S62C 


10.59 


1.500 


2.15 


1.47 


906 


1.02 


Something always prevents success 


F1S62F 


18.97 


1.632 


1.56 


1.25 


902 


1.31 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


13.75 


1.452 


1.60 


1.26 


901 


1.15 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


12.18 


1.406 


1.67 


1.29 


904 


1.09 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


2.91 


0.706 


1.63 


1.28 


929 


0.55 


Live with mother in same household 


F1S92D 


96.20 


0.873 


1.94 


1.39 


929 


0.63 


Live with stepmother in same house 


F1S92E 


2.17 


0.797 


2.78 


1.67 


929 


0.48 


Live with boy/girl friend 


F1S92H 


0.00 


0.000 






929 


0.00 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.07 


0.693 


2.20 


1.48 


929 


0.47 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


94.35 


1.810 


5.48 


2.34 


893 


0.77 


#-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.10 


0.019 


2.57 


1.60 


880 


0.01 


#-Relatives under 18 in same house 


F1S93D 


0.04 


0.014 


2.14 


1.46 


882 


0.01 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.00 


0.002 


0.69 


0.83 


875 


0.00 


Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 24.55 


0.444 


4.05 


2.01 


908 


0.22 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 40.91 


0.707 


4.47 


2.11 


910 


0.33 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


15.29 


0.303 


4.20 


2.05 


910 


0.15 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 21.32 


0.309 


3.97 


1.99 


911 


0.16 


Mean 








2.81 


1.62 






Minimum 








0.69 


0.83 






Maximum 








6.26 


2.50 






Standard deviation 








1.49 


0.43 






Median 








2.22 


1.48 







•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
PRIVATE SCHOOL PANEL MEMBERS BY F1PNLWT 



Survey item (or comosite 


Var- 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E.* 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM. 


S£. b 


Sure to graduate from H.H 


F1S18A 


99.76 


0.119 


0.811 


0.949 


1392 


0.132 


STS in college prep/academic pgms 


F1S20C 


45.67 


4.592 


11.694 


1.849 


1377 


1.343 


STS in vocational/technical pgms 


F1S20D 


1.48 


0.562 


2.985 


1.314 


1377 


0325 


Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 


F1S45A 


26.99 


3.090 


6.609 


1.603 


1365 


1.202 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


79.98 


2.909 


7.292 


1.643 


1381 


1.077 


At age 30 exp to be a manager 


F1S53F 


5.75 


1.273 


3.995 


1.414 


1337 


0.637 


At age 30 exp to be in the military 


F1S53G 


1.57 


0.771 


5.125 


1.505 


1337 


0.341 


At age 30 exp to be an operative 


F1S53H 


0.21 


0.121 


0.931 


0.982 


1337 


0.125 


At age 30 exp to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


26.88 


4.123 


11.556 


1.844 


1337 


1213 


At age 30 exp to be a technician 


F1S53P 


3.94 


1.572 


8.717 


1.718 


1337 


0532 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 


10.50 


1.865 


12.270 


1.871 


1337 


0532 


Others in home speak Spanish 


F1S55 


24.75 


8.832 


9.925 


1.775 


238 


2.803 


I feel good about myself 


F1S62A 


95.21 


0.929 


2.557 


1.265 


1351 


0581 


Luck is more important than hrd wrk 


F1S62C 


9.56 


3.263 


16.555 


2.017 


1345 


0.8Q2 


Something always prevents success 


F1S62F 


13.90 


2.152 


5.188 


1.509 


1342 


0.945 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


17.48 


2.586 


6.207 


1.578 


1340 


1.038 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


13.34 


2.211 


5.650 


1.542 


1337 


0.930 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


2.45 


0.862 


4.309 


1.441 


1388 


0.415 


Live with mother in same household 


F1S92D 


97.42 


0.558 


1.717 


1.145 


1388 


0.436 


Live with stepmother in same house 


F1S92E 


0.99 


0.327 


1.514 


1.109 


1388 


0266 


Live with boy /girl friend 


F1S92H 


1.31 


1.015 


11.048 


1.823 


1388 


0305 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


1.83 


0.738 


4.197 


1.431 


1388 


0360 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


97.18 


0.527 


1.324 


1.073 


1307 


0.458 


^-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.10 


0.020 


3.524 


1.370 


1264 


0.011 


#-Relatives under 18 in same house 


F1S93D 


0.05 


0.020 


3.513 


1.369 


1265 


0.011 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.04 


0.011 


0.942 


0.985 


1263 


0.011 


Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 


25.78 


0.689 


11.853 


1.855 


1309 


0200 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 42.46 


1.063 


12.305 


1.873 


1308 


0.303 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


16.34 


0.484 


12.031 


1.862 


1303 


0.139 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 21.78 


0.484 


9.540 


1.757 


1297 


0.157 


Mean 








6.529 


1.516 






Minimum 








0.811 


0.949 






Maximum 








16.555 


2.017 






Standard Deviation 








4.403 


0.311 






Median 








5.419 


1.525 







'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Snrvev item (at comnosite 


Var- 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variable^ 


name 


mate 


S.E* 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. fc 


52n«» tn oraduate from H S 


F1S18A 


89.75 


1.301 


7.07 


2.66 


3844 


0.49 


STS in college oren/academic Dffms 


F1S20C 


17.56 


1.340 


4.77 


2.18 


3847 


0.61 


STS in vocational /technical D&ms 

Vr A **» ▼ \/%»W»lV<tHllf »WI < 1 1 t^Vi 1 T?E} 


F1S20D 


18.47 


1.010 


2.61 


1.61 


3847 


0.63 


Watch tv more than 2 hrs/ner weekdav 


F1S45A 


65.13 


1.471 


3.36 


1.83 


3524 


0.80 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


31.58 


1.233 


2.74 


1.66 


3900 


0.74 


At ace 30 exnect to be a manager 


F1S53F 


4.90 


0.551 


2.35 


1.53 


3600 


0.36 


At ace 30 exnect to be in the military 

Al QKv «Jw vAUWV W VW U-l WAX/ HH1 iWU T 


F1S53G 


4.32 


0.464 


1.87 


1.37 


3600 


0.34 


At ace 30 exnect to be an ooerative 


F1S53H 


2.85 


0.449 


2.62 


1.62 


3600 


0.28 


At affe 30 exnect to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


10.36 


0.813 


2.56 


1.60 


3600 


0.51 


At ace 30 exnect to be a technician 


F1S53P 


5.43 


0.515 


1.86 


1.36 


3600 


0.38 


At affe 30 does not know what to be 

lit Ofl^W tJ\J UV/Vw 11 W AllvTT TT IlUt vV W 


F1S53S 


12.84 


0.753 


1.82 


1.35 


3600 


0.56 


Others in home sneak snanish 


F1S55 


78.28 


2.755 


5.52 


2.35 


1237 


1.17 


T feel ffood ahont mvself 

1. 1W1 gvvU nWUv 1UT VI 1 


F1S62A 


91.74 


0.693 


2.26 


1.50 


3575 


0.46 


Luck is more imnortant than hard work 


F1S62C 


17.22 


1.188 


3.50 


1.87 


3539 


0.63 


Something alwavs nrevents success 


F1S62F 


38.08 


1.353 


2.75 


1.66 


3538 


0.82 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


30.78 


1.230 


2.50 


1.58 


3521 


0.78 


T do not have much to be Droud of 


F1S62L 


22.45 


1.010 


2.06 


1.43 


3511 


0.70 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


11.46 


0.749 


2.16 


1.47 


3913 


0.51 


Live with mother in same household 


F1S92D 


83.4' 


1.117 


3.53 


1.88 


3913 


0.59 


Live with stenmother in same house 


F1S92E 


3.16 


0.529 


3.57 


1.89 


3913 


0.28 


Live with bov/cirl friend 


F1S92H 


2.09 


0.351 


2.36 


1.54 


3913 


0.23 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


5.64 


0.537 


2.12 


1.46 


3913 


0.37 


Parents require chores to bo done 


F1S100E 


91.77 


0.654 


1.92 


1.39 


3393 


0.47 


#-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.18 


0.013 


1.87 


1.37 


3138 


0.01 


#-Relatives under 18 in same house 


F1S93D 


0.17 


0.016 


1.81 


1.34 


3116 


0.01 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.05 


0.009 


1.68 


1.30 


3103 


0.01 


Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 


17.10 


0.183 


2.51 


1.58 


3568 


0.12 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMDR. 28.65 


0.279 


2.43 


1.56 


3551 


0.18 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


11.01 


0.120 


2.83 


1.68 


3509 


0.07 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 15.98 


0.151 


2.90 


1.70 


3484 


0.09 


Mean 








2.80 


1.64 






Minimum 








1.68 


1.30 






Maximum 








7.07 


2.66 






Standard deviation 








1.18 


0.31 






Median 








2.50 


1.58 







•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
MIDDLE F1SESQ PANEL MEMBERS BY F1PNLWT 



ourvey uem vpr Lomposiie 


Var- 


F^ti- 


T> Aci Otl 

X-* V-3l£ll 








SRS 




nam a 
name 


mate 


S F * 


DEFF 

X-SJ— rX X 


DFFT 


NUM 

1^ \J XTX 


SE b 


oure to graduate irom ri.o 


H?1 CI Q A 


07 07 
y 1 .1// 


0 436 

\/.*tJU 


5 54 
j. j*t 


2 35 


8283 
0x0 j 


0 19 


olo in college prep/ acuucmic pgiiis 


F1S20C 


31 £A 

D 1 ,\rr 


0 Q66 


3 53 
j . j j 


1 88 


8185 

VJ 1 UJ 


0 51 


OTC tn irrv/^o+ii^NTXil /tor»H r»ir»o1 ntmic 

Mo m vuv4iiuii<u/uxnniu<u pguis 






0 553 

ViJJJ 


2 51 


1 59 


8185 


0.35 


Waicn iv mure uidii l 1115/ per weeKuay 


F1S45A 


57 55 

j # • j j 


0 922 


2 76 


1.66 


7942 


0.55 


pYn«*t to finish college 

l^AUwVl WJ J. 1111 all WHvgv 


F1S49 


54.15 


0.936 


2.92 


1.71 


8263 


0.55 


/\l age JO CApevL lu ue a mona^ei 


F1S53F 


4.85 


0.375 


2.40 


1.55 


7862 


0.24 


At 0 (ta PYnw*t tn Ha in thA militurv 
/\L age jU CApCvL IU Uv 111 uie 11111 lull Y 


F1S53G 


2 89 


0 261 


1.91 


1.38 


7862 


0.19 


At qcta 10 Dvnw>t tn Ha on nt^Ai*Qt~i\7A 

/\i age ju expect iu ue ail operative 


F1S53H 


1 39 


0.414 


9 80 


3.13 


7862 


0.13 


At q (ta ^0 pYnprt tn Ha a p1ai*ovitiati 
/•\L age jo eApevi iaj ue a ^leigYiiiaii 


F1S53J 


17 68 


0.735 


2.92 


1.71 


7862 


0.43 


At acta PYn^rt tn Ha $1 tftfhniHfln 
/\L age J\J caucvi tu ue a ivviiiuviaii. 


F1S53P 

1 1 \JmJ nJ±. 


4.83 


0.285 


1.39 


1.18 


7862 


0.24 


At qcta ^0 Hn ac tint Irnnxi/ xi/Hfit tn Ha 
r\i age jo uuco nut kiiuvv wiiai ixj uc 


1 1 JJ JO 


9 81 


0.559 


2.78 


1.67 


7862 


0.34 


v/uiers in nome speaK opaiiiMi 


F1S55 
r 10 jj 


50 91 


2 610 


3.81 


1.95 


1400 


1.34 


T ^aaI (rnr\H oHr\nt mt/CAiT 

1 ieei goou duouc myoeii 


F1S62A 


92 03 


0 460 


2.29 


1.51 


7944 


0.30 


T nr»1r ie tr»r\i»A imnnt*t!lTit tHon H5H*H Xl/nrlr 

iwUCK is more important uiaii iiaiu wuik 


1 1 OUaV/ 


11 52 


0 508 


2 00 

\f\J 


1.41 


7896 


0.36 


oOmeuiiug always prevents sika^cos 


Fl KfOV 


27 20 


0 812 


2 63 


1 62 


7908 


0.50 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


21.54 


0.734 


2.51 


1.58 


7880 


0.46 


T r\ r%r\t ViQirA mii/>h tf\ Ha m*ni?H nT 

1 qo no i ndve mucn 10 ue pruuu ui 




16 94 


0 659 


2 43 


1.56 


7864 


0.42 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


6.50 


0.679 


6.31 


2.51 


8320 


0.27 


T urn ti/itV* mr\tHAi* in com a HnncAHnlH 

.Live wiui iiiouier 111 sdine nuusenuiu 




89 13 


0 656 


3 70 


1.92 


8320 


0.34 


T iiro nrtth ctAi^tvtotn ai* in comA nnncA 

.Live with stepmoiner 111 some no use 


F1S92E 


3.48 


0 319 


2 52 


1 59 


8320 


0.20 


T i\7A n/Jtn Hnv/^it*! £riAnH 
iwive wiui u\jyi gin menu 


F1S92H 


1.24 


0.169 


1.94 


1.39 


8320 


0.12 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


3.47 


0,365 


3.31 


1.82 


8320 


0.20 


ParAtitc fAniiifA pHni*AQ tn Ha done 


F1S100E 


94.55 


0.432 


2.77 


1.66 


7637 


0.26 


#-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.09 


0.006 


1.79 


1.34 


7464 


0.00 


tf-Relatives under 1 8 in ^ame house 

7T IwlAUVvO UllUvl i. \J 111 O Wills/ ilV/Uk}v 


F1S93D 


0.08 


0.009 


2.90 


1.70 


7456 


0.01 


i^-Mon relativA^ under 1 8 in sanne hh 

Tf 1 1 vJli 1 Vldtl V CO UllUvl 1U 111 OCUllV iui 


F1S93F 


0.04 


0.007 


2.64 


1.62 


7431 


0.00 


UAsHincr tpst fnrnmilji cpnt*A 
xvvaiiiiig test luiiuuia aiAJie 


F1TXRIR 


21.14 


0.148 


3.12 


1.77 


7879 


0.08 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 35.50 


0.226 


2.98 


1.73 


7865 


0.13 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


13.56 


0.096 


3.11 


1.76 


7829 


0.05 


History /cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 


. 18.93 


0.106 


2.93 


1.71 


7791 


0.06 


Mean 








3.14 


1.73 






Minimum 








1.39 


1.18 






Maximum 








9.80 


3.13 






Standard deviation 








1.60 


0.37 






Median 








2.77 


1.66 







■Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
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Survey item (or composite 
variation) 

Sure to graduate from H.S 

STS in college prep/acadeiuic pgms 

STS in vocational/technical pgms 

Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 

Expect to finish college 

At age 30 expect to be a manager 

At age 30 expect to be in the military 

At age 30 expect to be an operative 

At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 

At age 30 expect to be a technician 

At age 30 does not know what to be 

Others in home speak Spanish 

I feel good about myself 

Luck is more important than hard work 

Something always prevents success 

My plans do not work out 

I do not have much to be proud of 

Live with other adult male in hh 

Live with mother in same household 

Live with stepmother in same house 

Live with boy/girl friend 

Live with own children 

Parents require chores to be done 

#-Grandparents in same household 

#-Relatives under 18 in same house 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 



Var- 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


name 


mate 


S.ES 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


SE. b 


F1S18A 


98.76 


0.612 


15.58 


3.95 


5078 


0.16 


F1S20C 


47.97 


1.640 


5.42 


2.33 


5030 


0.70 


F1S20D 


4.24 


0.427 


2.26 


1.50 


5030 


0.28 


F1S45A 


39.76 


1.206 


3.02 


1.74 


4980 


0.69 


F1S49 


83.43 


1.007 


3.71 


1.93 


5058 


0.52 


F1S53F 


6.23 


0.576 


2.76 


1.66 


4870 


0.35 


F1S53G 


1.85 


0.301 


2.43 


1.56 


4870 


0.19 


F1S53H 


0.42 


0.183 


3.86 


1.96 


4870 


0.09 


F1S53J 


27.33 


1.161 


3.30 


1.82 


4870 


0.64 


F1S53P 


3.57 


0.393 


2.18 


1.48 


4870 


0.27 


F1S53S 


8.33 


0.621 


2.46 


1.57 


4870 


0.40 


F1S55 


30.67 


2.639 


2.47 


1.57 


756 


1.68 


F1S62A 


92.51 


0.516 


1.90 


1.38 


4930 


0.37 


F1S62C 


9.04 


0.767 


3.51 


1.87 


4909 


0.41 


F1S62F 


18.33 


1.192 


4.65 


2.16 


4904 


0.55 


F1S62G 


15.35 


0.962 


3.49 


1.87 


4899 


0.52 


F1S62L 


11.87 


0.857 


3.43 


1.85 


4893 


0.46 


F1S92C 


3.36 


0.394 


2.42 


1.56 


5066 


0.25 


F1S92D 


92.21 


1.052 


7.80 


2.79 


5066 


0.38 


F1S92E 


2.32 


0.306 


2.09 


1.45 


5066 


0.21 


F1S92H 


0.65 


0.245 


4.74 


2.18 


5066 


0.11 


F1S92I 


2.06 


0.306 


2.35 


1.53 


5066 


0.20 


F1S100E 


96.73 


0.344 


1.81 


1.34 


4825 


0.26 


F1S93C 


0.05 


0.006 


2.16 


1.47 


4702 


0.00 


F1S93D 


0.02 


0.004 


1.63 


1.28 


4691 


0.00 


F1S93F 


0.02 


0.003 


1.16 


1.08 


4692 


0.00 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
History/cit/geog test formula score 



F1TXRIR 25.22 0.199 

F1TXMIR 42.88 0.307 

F1TXSIR 16.59 0.126 

F1TXHIR 22.05 0.135 



3.88 


1.97 


4856 


0.10 


3.94 


1.98 


4853 


0.15 


3.44 


1.86 


4842 


0.07 


3.41 


1.85 


4820 


0.07 



Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 

■Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated un der assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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STANDARD ERRORS AND DESIGN EFFECTS, 
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Survey item (or composite Var- 

variable) name 

Sure to graduate from H.S F1S18A 

STS in college prep/academic pgms F1S20C 

STS in vocational/technical pgms F1S20D 

Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday F1S45A 

Expect to finish college F1S49 

At age 30 expect to be a manager F1S53F 

At age 30 expect to be in the military F1S53G 

At age 30 expect to be an operative F1S53H 

At age 30 expect to be a clergyman F1S53J 

At age 30 expect to be a technician F1S53P 

At age 30 does not know what to be F1S53S 

Others in home speak Spanish F1SSS 

I feel good about myself F1S62A 

Luck is more important than hard work F1S62C 

Something always prevents success F1S62F 

My plans do not work out F1S62G 

I do not have much to be proud of F1S62L 

Live with other adult male in hh F1S92C 

Live with mother in same household F1S92D 

Live with stepmother in same house F1S92E 

Live with boy/girl friend F1S92H 

Live with own children F1S92I 

Parents require chores to be done F1S100E 

#-Grandparents in same household F1S93C 

#-Relatives under 18 in same house F1S93D 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh F1S93F 













CDC 


mat a 
nunc 


<2 P * 
o .C 


iJn*rr 


JJrir 1 






08 93 


O 333 


3 01 


1. fj 




U. 17 


33 65 




< OA 


o oq 




0.70 


19 40 


O 071 
\j.y 1 i 


A 01 


9 no 


ACS) 1 

W/l 


U.4o 


53 47 


1 3R7 


3 AA 


1 R6 


*r c r ID 


U. /D 


63.22 


1 3Q4 


3 8Q 


1 07 

1.7/ 


Afsff\ 
*KXX/ 


U. / I 


5.84 


0 667 


3 53 


1 88 


4360 


O 36 


2.27 


0 376 

V.J / \J 


2 78 


1 67 


4360 


O 03 


1.16 


0 324 


3 08 


1 OQ 

1 .77 


4360 


U. io 


22.79 


1.222 


3 70 


1 02 


4360 


O 64 


4.86 


0 503 


2 39 


1 54 


4360 


O 33 


8.39 


0 693 


2 72 


1 65 


4360 




59.64 


3.138 


4 86 


2 21 


1100 

1 ITU 


1 49 


92.91 


0 580 


2 26 


1 50 


4433 


O 30 


11.20 


0 888 


3 50 


1 87 
1.0 / 


4400 


O 47 


25.08 


1 126 


2 97 


1 77 
i . id* 


4404 


O 6^ 


20.49 


1 119 


3 37 


1 84 


4309 


O 61 


16.16 


0.981 


3.11 


1.76 


4386 


0.56 


6.84 


0.818 


4.92 


2.22 


4682 


0.37 


90.62 


0.800 


3.52 


1.88 


4682 


0.43 


2.90 


0.453 


3.41 


1.85 


4682 


0.25 


0.72 


0.202 


2.69 


1.64 


4682 


0.12 


2.76 


0.342 


2.04 


1.43 


4682 


0.24 


95.93 


0.437 


2.08 


1.44 


4259 


0.30 


0.13 


0.012 


3.21 


1.79 


4344 


0.01 


0.10 


0.011 


2.25 


1.50 


4333 


0.01 


0.03 


0.006 


1.77 


1.33 


4324 


0.00 



Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 21.76 


0.259 


4.94 


2.22 


4423 


0.12 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 36.55 


0.389 


4.58 


2.14 


4409 


0.18 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 13.72 


0.172 


5.16 


2.27 


4376 


0.08 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 19.33 


0.178 


4.51 


2.12 


4374 


0.08 



Mean 3.46 1.84 

Minimum 1.77 133 

Maximum 5.24 2.29 

Standard deviation 0.99 0.27 

Median 3.43 1.85 



•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP: 
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Survey item (or composite 
variable) 

Sure to graduate from H.S 

STS in college prep/academic pgms 

STS in vocational/technical pgms 

Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 

Expect to finish college 

At age 30 expect to be a manager 

At age 30 expect to be in the military 

At age 30 expect to be an operative 

At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 

At age 30 expect to be a technician 

At age 30 does not know what to be 

Others in home speak Spanish 

I feel good about myself 

Luck is more important than hard work 

Something always prevents success 

My plans do not work out 

I do not have much to be proud of 

Live with other adult male in hh 

Live with mother in same household 

Live with stepmother in same house 

Live with boy/girl friend 

Live with own children 

Parents require chores to be done 

#-Grandparents in same household 

^-Relatives under 18 in same house 

#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 



Reading test formula score 
Mathematics test formula score 
Science test formula score 
History/cit/geog test formula score 



Mean 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Standard deviation 
Median 



var 












SRS 


name 


mate 




DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. b 


ricio a 


Q8 51 


0 1Q4 


2 38 


1.54 


9320 


0.13 


r loZm^ 


16 09 


1 1QQ 


5.71 


2.39 


9158 


0.50 


T71 COOT\ 


10 05 


O 47Q 


2 12 


1.52 


9158 


0.31 


T7 1 Q A 5 A 


5A 01 


O Q40 


3.18 


1.78 


8936 


0.53 


171 <2AO 


5Q 55 


1 (U1 


4 15 


2.04 


9221 


0.51 


171 


A 87 


O 106 


1 78 


1.33 


8815 


0.23 


171 QZin 


1 CiA 


O 96Q 


9 17 


1.47 


8815 


0.18 


rloDirl 


1 08 
1 .Zo 


0 107 

V.J7/ 


11 01 


3 32 


8815 


0.12 


"CM CC1T 


1Q OA 


O 719 


9 Q0 


1 70 


8815 


0.42 




4.DU 


0 989 


1 60 


1 76 


8815 


0.22 


131 OC1C 


1U.W 


n 5ii 


9 67 


1 63 


8815 


0.33 


131 C<< 


51 54 


1 105 


7 66 


2.77 


1752 


1.19 


r 150/ A 


Q1 £1 


0 1QQ 


1 86 


1.36 


8983 


0.29 




/ 


0 5Q0 


2 88 


1.70 


8919 


0.35 


I71Q£9T7 


95 Q6 


0 76S 


2.72 


1.65 


8923 


0.46 




71 14 


0 707 


2.65 


1.63 


8898 


0.43 


F1S62L 


16.67 


0.568 


2.06 


1.44 


8874 


0.40 


171 COOP 


5 QQ 

»j.77 


0.522 


4.49 


2.12 


9283 


0.25 


F1S92D 


90.36 


0.633 


4.27 


2.07 


9283 


0.31 


F1S92E 


3.34 


0.326 


3.05 


1.75 


9283 


0.19 


F1S92H 


0.89 


0.153 


2.45 


1.57 


9283 


0.10 


F1S92I 


2.51 


0.209 


1.66 


1.29 


9283 


0.16 


F1S100E 


94.61 


0.355 


2.13 


1.46 


8606 


0.24 


F1S93C 


0.09 


0.006 


2.02 


1.42 


8590 


0.00 


F1S93D 


0.07 


0.007 


2.08 


1.44 


8570 


0.00 


F1S93F 


0.03 


O 005 


1 80 


1.34 


8550 


0.00 


F1TXRIR 21.62 


O 170 


4 15 


2.09 


8974 


0.08 


F1TXMIR 36.65 


O 978 


4 71 


2 17 


8962 


0.13 


F1TXSIR 14.07 


0.120 


4.97 


2.23 


8939 


0.05 


F1TXHIR 19.38 


0.132 


4.66 


2.16 


8857 


0.06 








3.41 


1.79 












1.60 


1.26 












11.03 


3.32 












2.02 


0.47 












2.69 


1.64 







'Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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Survey item (or composite 


Var- 


Esti- 


Design 








SRS 


variable) 


name 


mate 


S.E." 


DEFF 


DEFT 


NUM 


S.E. b 


Sure to graduate from H.S 


F1S18A 


98.09 


0.405 


2.24 


1.50 


2554 


0.27 


STS in college prep/academic pgms 


F1S20C 


28.70 


1.992 


4.82 


2.20 


2487 


0.91 


STS in vocational/technical pgms 


F1S20D 


11.48 


1.077 


2.84 


1.68 


2487 


0.64 


Watch tv more than 2 hrs/per weekday 


F1S45A 


55.92 


1.660 


2.74 


1.66 


2455 


1.00 


Expect to finish college 


F1S49 


52.98 


1.580 


2.53 


1.59 


2530 


0.99 


At age 30 expect to be a manager 


F1S53F 


5.18 


0.747 


2.74 


1.66 


2412 


0.45 


At age 30 expect to be in the military 


F1S53G 


3.36 


0.458 


1.56 


1.25 


2412 


0.37 


At age 30 expect to be an operative 


F1S53H 


1.34 


0.325 


1.92 


1.39 


2412 


0.23 


At age 30 expect to be a clergyman 


F1S53J 


14.91 


0.963 


1.76 


1.33 


2412 


0.73 


At age 30 expect to be a technician 


F1S53P 


5.02 


0.537 


1.46 


1.21 


2412 


0.44 


At age 30 does not know what to be 


F1S53S 


10.09 


0.711 


1.34 


1.16 


2412 


0.61 


Others in home speak Spanish 


F1S55 


57.90 


9.239 


8.30 


2.88 


238 


3.21 


I feel good about myself 


F1S62A 


92.81 


0.722 


1.94 


1.39 


2484 


0.52 


Luck is more important than hard work 


F1S62C 


11.19 


0.818 


1.66 


1.29 


2469 


0.63 


Something always prevents success 


F1S62F 


29.14 


1.544 


2.86 


1.69 


2474 


0.91 


My plans do not work out 


F1S62G 


21.60 


1.099 


1.75 


1.32 


2461 


0.83 


I do not have much to be proud of 


F1S62L 


14.57 


0.904 


1.62 


1.27 


2462 


0.71 


Live with other adult male in hh 


F1S92C 


6.37 


0.706 


2.13 


1.46 


2544 


0.48 


Live with mother in same household 


F1S92D 


87.74 


1.477 


5.16 


2.27 


2544 


0.65 


Live with stepmother in same house 


F1S92E 


2.92 


0.373 


1.25 


1.12 


2544 


0.33 


Live with boy/girl friend 


F1S92H 


0.80 


0.225 


1.61 


1.27 


2544 


0.18 


Live with own children 


F1S92I 


2.67 


0.404 


1.59 


1.26 


2544 


0.32 


Parents require chores to be done 


F1S100E 


95.37 


0.478 


1.24 


1.11 


2396 


0.43 


#-Grandparents in same household 


F1S93C 


0.08 


0.010 


1.79 


1.34 


2322 


0.01 


#-Relatives under 18 in same house 


F1S93D 


0.07 


0.011 


1.73 


1.31 


2312 


0.01 


#-Non relatives under 18 in same hh 


F1S93F 


0.04 


0.011 


2.13 


1.46 


2304 


0.01 


Reading test formula score 


F1TXRIR 21.13 


0.295 


3.84 


1.96 


2469 


0.15 


Mathematics test formula score 


F1TXMIR 35.66 


0.507 


4.54 


2.13 


2466 


0.24 


Science test formula score 


F1TXSIR 


14.07 


0.194 


3.85 


1.96 


2441 


0.10 


History/cit/geog test formula score 


F1TXHIR 19.14 


0.224 


4.09 


2.02 


2439 


0.11 



Mean 2.63 1.57 

Minimum 1.24 1.11 

Maximum 8.30 2.88 

Standard deviation 1.54 0.41 

Median 2.03 1.42 



•Standard error calculated taking into account the sample design. 
^Standard error calculated under assumptions of simple random sampling. 
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NELS 

*c»«oov* 



m 



National 
Education 
Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 

First Follow-up 



Sponsored by The National Center For Education Statistics 
United States Department of Education 
Conducted by NORC 
A Social Science Research Center 



LETTER TO PUBLIC DISTRICT 



I am writing to request your support for the First Follow-Up of the 
National Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS: 88). NELS: 88 is a 
study sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education's National Center 
for Education Statistics and conducted by NORC, a social science 
research center at the University of Chicago. 

The goal of the study is to better understand the impact of earlier 
educational experiences on high school performance, to explore more 
fully the transition from eighth grade to high school, and eventually 
transitions students make from high school to adv.lt roles. NELS: 88 will 
help us investigate the features of effective schools and intervention 
programs, the factors that promote academic growth over time, the 
process of dropping out of school, the role of educational institutions 
in assisting the disadvantaged, the school experience and academic 
performance of language minority students, and the nature of the 
mathematics and science curriculum in American secondary schools. 

* n the Spring of 1988j Base y ear data were collected from oyer 
29,000 eighth grade students attending 1,200 schools across the nation. 
Having completed the 1988 Base Year Survey, NORC is currently preparing 
to field the 1990 First Follow-Up Survey. > * *> * 

The longitudinal design of this study requires that we survey and 
test the same sample of students. These students are now attending high 
school, and we will need to obtain the cooperation of high school 
principals foi their continued participation. Much of the success of 
the Base Year was due to the heJ r if the principals of middle and junior 
high schools. With your he)>, we hope to be equally successful with 
high school principals. 
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Your Chief State School Officer -has approved NELS:88, and 
appointed a State Coordinator for the project. The State Coordinator 
will handle any questions from the District Superintendents concerning 
State approval of the study. The State Coordinator will also consult 
with the project staff on survey-related problems at the district or 
local level that require resolution from the State Department of 
Education. Information regarding your State Coordinator is attached to 
this letter. 

The NELS:88 First Fol low-Up study design and materials have been 
reviewed on behalf of the Committee on Evaluation and Information 
Systems (CEIS) of the Council of Chief State School Officers by Dr. John 
Stiglmeier, Director, Information Center on Education, New York State 
Education Department. Gordon Ensign, Supervisor of Testing and 
Evaluation for the Washington State Office of Education, and Patricia 
Shell, Superintendent of the Brazosport Independent School District of 
Freeport, Texas have reviewed the materials, and also serve as members 
of the National Advisory Panel for NELS:88. The NELS:88 study has been 
endorsed by the American Association of School Administrators, the 
National Association of School Boards, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and by CEIS. A summary of the issues the 
study addresses is included in the attached brief overview of the 
NELS:88 study design. 

We request your permission to contact the principals of schools 
located in your district that contain NELS:88 sample members who may be 
asked to participate again in 1990. If you have any questions 
concerning the study, a member of the NELS:88 staff at NORC will be glad 
to assist you. Please call collect (312) 702-7609 from 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 
p.m. Central Standard Time. If we have not heard from your office 
within thirty days of the date of this letter, we will assume that you 
have no objection and proceed to contact the schools to secure their 
participation. 

We appreciate your support in the past and look forward to working 
with you again. 

Sincerely, 




o 



P^->ject Director 
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Sponsored by The National Center For Education Statistics 
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DIOCESAN LETTER FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 



I am writing to request your support for the First Follow-Up of the 
National Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88). NELS:88 is a 
study sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education's National Center 
for Education Statistics and conducted by NORC, a social science 
research center at the University of Chicago. 

The goal of the study is to better understand the impact of earlier 
educational experiences on high school performance, to explore more 
fully the transition from eighth grade to high school, and eventually 
transitions students make from high school to adult roles. NELS:88 will 
help us investigate the features of effective schools and intervention 
programs, the factors that promote academic growth over time, the 
process of dropping out of school, the role of educational institutions 
in assisting the disadvantaged, the school experience and academic 
performance of language minority students, and the nature oi: the 
mathematics and science curriculum in American secondary schools. 

In the Spring of 1988, Base Year data were collected from over 
29,000 eighth grade students attending 1,200 schools across the nation. 
Having completed the 1988 Base Year Survey, NORC is currently preparing 
to field the 1990 First Follow-Up Survey. 

The longitudinal design of this study requires that we survey and 
test the same sample of students. These students are now attending high 
school, and we will need to obtain the cooperation of high school 
principals for their continued participation. Much of the success of 
the Base Year was due to the help of the principals of middle and junior 
high schools. With your help, we hope to be equally successful with 
high school principals. 
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The National Catholic Educational Association (NCEA) reviewed and 
approved the NELS:88 study and encourages diocesan and school 
cooperation in this important study. 

We request your permission to contact the principals of schools 
located in your diocese that contain NELS:88 sample members who may be 
asked to participate again in 1990. If you have any questions 
concerning the study, a member of the NELS:88 staff at NORC will be glad 
to assist you. Please call collect (312) 702-7609 from 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Central Standard Time. If we have not heard from your office 
within" thirty days of the date of this letter, we will assume that you 
have no objection and proceed to contact the schools to secure their 
cooperation. 

We look forward to working with you on the First Fol low-Up Study of 
NELS:88. Thank you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 




Penny Sebring, Ph.D 
Project Director 
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implied Consent Form 



I NELS \ 
I 88 * 



National 
Education 
Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 

First Follow-up 



Sponsored by The National Center Fur Education Statistics 
United States Department of Education 
Conducted by NORC 
A Social Science Research Center 



December 1989 



Dear Parent or Guardian: 

Two years ago, your child participated in the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88). At that time, your child, along 
with 29,000 other students nationwide, completed a survey designed to 
measure the changes students experience as they move from eighth grade to 
high school. In the Spring of 1990, we will be conducting a follow-up to 
the 1988 survey, and we would like your permission to survey your child 
once again* 

The purpose of the survey is to provide information that will be 
used by Congress, researchers, and policymakers to improve the quality of 
education* As before, an NORC representative will be coming to your 
child's school and administering & Student Questionnaire and a Cognitive 
Test Battery to all of the NELS:88 sample members in that school* The 
questions contained in the Cognitive Test are designed to measure 
achievement in mathematics, English, social studies, and science* 
Completing the survey should take less than one half of a school day. Two 
of your child's teachers will be asked to fill out a Teacher 
Questionnaire, which will include information about your child's school 
performance — this information will be absolutely confidential. 

One of the design features of this study is that it follows the same 
students as they progress through school and eventually graduate* Thus, 
in order to easily locate our sample members and their parents in the 
future, we will also be asking for an address and telephone number for 
your child's family and for a relative or close friend. 

Participation in this study is completely voluntary. Even those 
students who have agreed to participate are still free to skip any 
questions they do not wish to answer. There are numerous reminders 
throughout the questionnaire of the voluntary nature of the items. 

In accordance with professional survey ethics and Federal 
regulations, we will hold your child's scores and responses to the 
questionnaire in strictest confidence . As soon as the survey has been 
completed, your child's name and any other identifying data will be 
permanently separated from the survey instruments. From then on, your 
child's data will be identified solely by a computerized ID number. 
Survey responses will be reported only in statistical form, such as 
"seventy percent of tenth graders reported doing at least A hours of 
homework each week." 
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As stated earlier, this survey is completely voluntary — if for any 
reason you object to your child 1 s being in the study, you nay simply deny 
permission* The vast majority of parents in our previous surveys have 
allowed and encouraged their children to participate. However, if you do 
not want your child to participate, please take a moment to fill out the 
form below and mail it in the enclosed stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

If you have any questions about NELS:88 First Follow-Up or your 
child's participation in the study, please call Chris Rogers collect at 
(312) 702-7609 Monday through Friday, between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., Central 
Standard Time. 

We thank you in advance for your cooperation in this important 
research. 



I DO MOT WANT my child, whose name is 

to participate in the NELSsSC First Follow-Up. 



SIGNATURE OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN 



TELEPHONE NUMBER (INCLUDE AREA CODE) 



DATE OF SIGNATURE 

*** IT IS NECESSARY FOR YOU TO RETURN THIS FORM ONLY IF YOU DO NOT COMEMT 
TO YOUR CHILD'S PA f TICIPATION IN NELS:88 FIRST FOLLOW-UP. 



PLEASE RESPOND AS SOOft AS POSSIBLE 
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Explicit Consent Form 




National 
Education 
Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 



Sponsored by The National Center For Education Statistics 
United States Department of Education 
Conducted by NORC 
A Social Science Research Center 



First Follow-up 



December 1989 



Dear Parent or Guardian: 

Two years ago, your child participated in the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 <NELS:88). At that time, your child, along 
with 29,000 other students nationwide, completed a survey designed to 
measure the changes students experience as they move from eighth grade to 
high school. In the Spring of 1990, we will be conducting a follow-up to 
the 1988 survey, and we would like your permission to survey your child 
once again. 

The purpose of the survey is to provide information that will be 
used by Congress, researchers, and policymakers to improve the qvAlity of 
education. As before, an NORC representative will be coming to your 
child s school and administering a Student Questionnaire and a Cognitive 
Test Battery to all of the NELS:88 sample members in that school. The 
questions contained in the Cognitive Test are designed to measure 
achievement in mathematics, English, social studies, and science. 
Completing the survey should take less than one half of a school day. Two 
of your child's teachers will be asked to fill out a Teacher 
Questionnaire, which will include information about your child's school 
performance — this information will be absolutely confidential. 

One of the design features of this study is that it follows the same 
students as they progress through school and eventually graduate. Thus, 
in order to easily locate our sample members and their parents in the 
future, we will also be asking for an address and telephone number for 
your child's family and for a relative or close friend. 

Participation in this study is completely voluntary. Even those 
students who have agreed to participate are still free to skip any 
questions they do not wish to answer. There are numerous reminders 
throughout the questionnaire of the voluntary nature of the items. 

In accordance with professional survey ethics and Federal 
regulations, we will hold your child's scores and responses to the 
questionnaire in strictest confidence . As soon as the survey has been 
completed, your child's name and any other identifying data will be 
permanently separated from the survey instruments. From then on, your 
child's data will be identified solely by a computerized ID number. 
Survey responses will be reported only in statistical form, such as 
"seventy percent of tenth graders reported doing at least A hours of 
homework each week." 
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A* stated earlier, this survey is completely voluntary — if for any 
reason you object to your child's being in the study, you may simply deny 
permission. The vast majority of parents in our previous surveys have 
allowed and encouraged their children to participate. However, we wilt 
need to know whether you will allow your child to take part in our study. 
Please take a moment to fill out the form below and mail it in the 
enclosed stamped, self-addressed envelope . 

If you have any questions about NELS:88 First Follow-Up or your 
child's participation in the study, please call Chris Rogers collect at 
(312) 702-7609 Monday through Friday, between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., Central 
Standard Time. 

We thank you in advance for your cooperation in this important 
research. 



I I GRANT PERMISSION for my child, 

to participate in the NELS:88 First Follow-Up. 



I DO NOT CEAMT permission for my child, ___ 
to participate in the NELS:88 First Follow-Up. 



SIGNATURE OF PAKEKf OR GUARDIAN 



TELEPHONE NUMBER (INCLUDE AREA CODE) 



DATE OF SIGNATURE 



PLEASE RESPOND AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 
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(text for Spanish-language implied consent form) 

Enero de 1990 

Estimado Padre/Madre o Guardian: 

El Centro Nacional de Estadkticas Educativas (National Center for Education 
Statistics), perteneciente al Departamento de Educacidn de los Estados Unidos (U.S. 
Department of Education), esti patrocinando una encuesta a nivel nacional, para 
estudiantes en el 10° grado, escuelas y profesores. La escuela de su nifio(a) forma parte 
de este estudio, llamado Estudio Longitudinal de la Educacidn Nacional de 1988 
(NELS:98). Su nino(a) de d6cimo grado ha sido cientfficamente seleccionado(a) entre 
estudiantes de su escuela para tomar parte en el Cuestionario para Estudiantes, y 
repre3entari a miles de otros estudiantes en el 10° grado de todo el pais. Este estudio 
se hace a trav6s de NORC (National Opinion Research Center), un centro de 
investigacidn en ciencias sociales, afiliado a la Universidad de Chicago. 

El prop6sito de este estudio, el cual esti patrocinado por el Departamento de 
Educacidn de los Estados Unidos, es proveer informacidn que pueda ser usada por el 
Congreso, investigadores y formuladores de polftica educativa para mejorar la calidad de 
la educacidn a nivel nacional. Como se hizo antericrmente, un representante de NORC 
iri a la escuela de su nino(a) y administrari un Cuestionario para Estudiantes y una serie 
de Tests Cognitivos a todos los participantes del NELS:88 que est6n enrolados en la 
escuela* Este cuestionario tendri preguntas sobre los planes de su nino(a) en cuanto al 
futuro, a la familia y a su vida escolar. El cuestionario del Test Cognitivo mediri logros 
en matemiticas, ingl6s, estudios sociales y ciencias. Completar este cuestionario Uevari 
aproximadamente menos de medio dfa de escuela. Ademis, probablemente se les pida a 
dos de los profesores de su nino(a) que llenen el Cuestionario para Profesores, el cual 
reunirA informacidn sobre la actuation escolar de su nino(a), informacidn que se 
mantendri en forma absolutamente confidencial. 

Una caracterfstica especial en el diseno de este estudio, es quf sigue al mismo 
estudiante a medida que avanza en la escuela, hasta graduarse. Por eso, para poder 
localizar ficilmente a nuestros participantes en el futuro, le pediremos a su nifio(a) la 
direcci6n y numero de tel6fono de 61/ella y la direccidn y telifono de un pariente o 
amigo cercano. 

La participacidn en este estudio es totalmente voluntaria. Los estudiantes que 
ban accedido a participar, estin en completa libertad de dejar sin responder cualquier 
pregunta que no deseen contestar. A trav6s del cuestionario, en varias oportunidades se 
le recuerda al participante el caricter voluntario de las respuestas. 

En concordancia con la 6tica profesional y con reglamentaciones federates, 
mantendremos los puntajes y respuestas de su nifio(a) al cuestionario en la mis estricta 
confidencia. Apenas el estudio se haya completado, separaremos permanentemente de 
la encuesta el nombre de su niuo(a) y otros datos de identificacidn. Desde ese momento 
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en adelantc, los datos de su nifio(a) podrin ser identificados exclusivamente por 
computadora mediante un numero. Las respuestas al cuestionario serin reportadas sdlo 
en forma masiva, como por ejemplo, "setenta por ciento de los estudiantes del d6cimo 
grado reportaron que dedican por lo menos 4 horas de la semana a las tareas." 

La participation en este proyecto es totalmente voluntaria; si por cualquier 
motivo Ud. se opone a la participacidn de su nifio(a), simplemente niegue el permiso. 
La mayoria de los padres en nuestros estudios anteriores han permitido y estimulado la 
participacidn de sus ninos(as) en las encucstas. Sin embargo, si Ud. no quiere que su 
nino(a) participe, por favor tdmese un momento para Uenar el formulario que sigue, y 
devudvaio a la escuela de su nifio(a). 

Este estudio es especialmente importante, porque el plan actual es volver a 
entrevistar, en el futuro, a los estudiantes de NELS:88. Por eso, para poder localizar 
ficilmente a nuestros participantes en el futuro, necesitamos saber si Ud. permitiri que 
su nino(a) participe en nuestro estudio. Por favor, tdmese un momento para ilenar el 
formulario que sigue, v devu&vaselo a su representante de NORC en el sobre inclufdo 
con franaueo pagado. 



Si usted tiene cualquier pregunta sobre la Primera Continuacidn del Estudio 
NELS:88, o sobre la participacidn de su hijo(a) en la encuesta, por favor Uame a Chris 
Rogers, por cobrar/'collect*, al (312) 702-7609, entre las 9 de la mafiana y las 5 de la 
tarde, hora de Chicago (Central Standard Time), de lunes a viernes. 

Le agradecemos por anticipado su cooperacidn en este importante estudio. 

NO QUIERO que mi hijo(a), que se llama 

participe en la Primera Continuacidn del Estudio NELS:88- 



FIRMA DEL PADRE O GUARDIAN 



NUMERO DE TELEFONO (INCLUYENDO 
W AREA CODE w ) 



FECHA DE LA FIRMA 



*»*SI USTED NO PERM1TE QUE SU HIJO(A) PARTICIPE EN IA PRIMERA 
CONTINUACION DEL ESTUDIO NELSj88, POR FAVOR DEVUELVANOS ESTE 
FORMULARIO. 
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(alternative final section for explicit Spanish-language consent form) 



Si listed tiene cualquier pregtrata sobre la Primera Continuation del Estudio 
NELS:88, o sobre la partidpaci6n de su nino(a) en la encuesta, por favor Uame a Chris 
Rogers, por cobrar/"collect", al (312) 702-7609, entre las 9a.m. y las 5p.m. hora de 
Chicago (Central Standard Time), de lunes a viernes. 

Le agradecemos por anticipado su cooperacidn en este importante estudio. 



AUTORIZO que mi hijo(a), 



partidpe en la primera continuacibn del Estudio 
NELS:88. 



| | NO AUTORIZO a que mi hijo(a), 



partidpe en la primera continuaddn del Estudio 
NELS:88 



FIRMA DEL PADRE O GUARDIAN 



NUMERO DE TELEFONO (INCLUYENDO 
"AREA CODE") 



FECHA DE LA FIRMA 



POR FAVOR, RESPOND ANOS LO ANTES POSIBLE. 

(Imp.bs) 
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1. INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

This chapter documents the procedures used and results of the address update of the third follow- 
up sophomore cohort of High School and Beyond. The chapter begins with a brief overview of the 
place of HS&B in a series of longitudinal studies sponsored by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, briefly describing the third follow-up address update and survey. It then documents the 
address update conducted in 1989, three years after the third follow-up survey and three years prior to 
the planned fourth follow-up survey. Only addresses for the HS&B sophomore cohort were updated. 
The address update was conducted under contracts from NCES for the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988, base year and first follow-up. 

1.1 NCES's National Education Longitudinal Studies Program 

Consistent with a mandate and from the U.S. Department of Education and in response to the need 
for policy-relevant, time-series data on nationally representative samples of elementary and secondary 
students, the National Center for Education Statistics instituted the National Education Longitudinal 
Studies (NELS) program, a continuing long-term project. The general aim of the NELS program is 
to study the educational, vocational, and personal development of students at various grade levels, and 
the personal, familial, social, institutional, and cultural factors that may affect that development. 

The NELS program currently consists of three major studies: The National Longitudinal Study of 
the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72); High School and Beyond (HS&B); and the National 
Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88). Taken together, these studies represent the 
educational experience of youth from three decades-the 1970s, 1980s and 1990s. Figure 1-1 
illustrates the increasing number of issues that have become part of NCES's National Longitudinal 
Studies research agenda. 

1.2 The National Longitudinal Study of the 1970s: NLS-72 

The first of the NELS projects, the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
(NLS-72), began in the spring of 1972 with a survey of a national probability sample of 19,001 
seniors from 1,061 public, private, and church-affiliated high schools. The sample was designed to 
be representative of the approximately three million high school seniors in more than 17,000 schools 
in the spring of 1972. Each sample member was asked to complete a student questionnaire and a 69- 
minute test battery. School administrators were also asked to supply survey data on each student, as 
well as information about the schools' programs, resources, and grading systems. Five follow-ups, 
conducted in 1973, 1 , 74, 1976, and 1986, have been completed. 
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Figure 1-1: Development of key research issues for the NCES National Education 
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1.3 High School and Beyond of the 1980s: HS&B 

The next major longitudinal study sponsored by NCES was High School and Beyond (HS&B). 
HS&B was initiated in order to capture changes that had occurred in education-related and more 
general social conditions, in federal and state programs, and in the needs and characteristics of 
students since the thr*e of the earlier survey. Such changes have been particularly prominent over the 
last decade and are clearly continuing. Thus, HS&B was designed to maintain the flow of education 
data to policymakers at all levels who need to base their decisions on information that is reliable, 
relevant, and current. 

Base year data collection was conducted by NORC in the spring of 1980. Students were selected 
using a two-stage probability sample with schools as the first-stage units and students within schools 
as the second-stage units. There were 1,015 public, private, and church-affiliated secondary schools 
in the sample and a total of 58,270 participating students. Unlike NLS-72, HS&B included cohorts of 
both te-ith graders and twelfth graders. Since the base year data collection in 1980, three follow-ups 
of the HS&B cohorts have been completed, one in the spring of 1982, one in the spring of 1984, and 
the last in the spring of 1986. The sophomore cohort of HS&B is next scheduled to be survey in a 
fourth follow-up in 1992. 



1.4 The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 

The base year (spring 1988) of the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) 
represents the first stage of a major longitudinal effort designed to provide trend data about critical 
transitions experienced by students as they leave elementary school and progress through high school 
and into college or their careers. The 1988 eighth grade cohort is being followed at two-year 
intervals as this group passes through high school and into postsecondary education. The first follow- 
up (spring 1990) of this group was recently completed and this cohort will be resurveyed in the spring 
of 1992. 

The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) is also designed to fit into this 
larger analytical scheme. By beginning with a cross-section of 1988 eighth graders, following a 
substantial subsample of these students in 1990 and thereafter, nd by freshening the 1990 and 1992 
samples, NELS:88 will provide a point of comparison with the high school classes of 1980 and 1982, 
and the high school class of 1972 (NLS-72). To facilitate cross-cohort comparisons, many of the 
content areas contained in the HS&B base year survey will be repeated in the first and second follow- 
ups of NELS:88. 

The four NELS survey cohorts (NLS-72 seniors, the HS&B seniors and sophomores, and 
NELS:88 eighth graders) are displayed in Figure 1-2 according to their initial and subsequent survey 
years and their modal age at the time of each survey. As illustrated, NLS-72 seniors were first 
surveyed in 1972 at age eighteen and have been resurveyed five times since, with the last survey 
occurring in 1986 when these young adults were about thirty two years of age. The HS&B cohorts 
have been surveyed at points in time that would permit as much comparison as possible with the time 
points selected for NLS-72. 
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2. HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND THIRD FOLLOW-UP ADDRESS UPDATE AND SURVEY 

The most recent survey, or third follow-up, of the sophomore cohort of HS&B was conducted in 
1986. Locating activities began in October 1985 when NORC mailed a locating packet to sophomore 
and senior members of the sample, excluding the deceased, the mentally incapacitated, and 
participants who had refused participation or could not be located during the second follow-up survey. 
The packet included a report about previous surveys, a letter of introduction, and an address form 
with space to update address information. NORC received a total of 10,346 (40 percent) responses to 
the mailing, with 6,593 updated addresses and 3,753 address verifications. These were used to make 
corrections on the name and address file. 

Locating packets that were returned as undellverable were routed to an in-house telephone locating 
shop. Of 1,925 undeliverables, telephone interviewers were able to find addresses for 1,454, or 70 
percent. The remainder were eventually sent to the field staff for more intensive locating. 

Cases that had been declared unbeatable (1,017) during the second follow-up were sent directly to 
the field staff for locating. Of the 1,488 cases assigned to the field staff (these 1,017 plus the 471 for 
whom addresses could not be obtained by telephone), updated addresses were obtained for 418 (28 
percent) respondents. These addresses, as well as forwarding addresses from the post office, were 
also entered on the name and address file. In 1984, a year before the update of the main cohort, the 
addresses of the field test cohort were also updated. 

Data collection for the main cohort began in late February 1986 and continued until mid- 
September. After twenty-seven weeks, data collection ended with a final completion rate for the 
sophomores of 90.6 percent. Of 14,825 initial selections, a total of 13,425 sophomore cohort 
members completed questionnaires. The sample of 14,825 was the core sample that was updated in 
1989 (see section 3.4 for further details). 



3. ADDRESS UPDATE BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH FOLLOW-UPS 

In luly 1988 it was determined by NCES that the next address update for the sophomore cohort 
would be conducted in spring of 1989. There would be one update, combining NELS:88 base year 
and first follow-up funds. The preliminary activities (writing the newsletter, editing and keypunching 
the HS&B third follow-up locator pages) could begin during the summer of 1988. 

Because the fourth follow-up is not scheduled to take place until 1992 and six years would elapse 
between the third (1986) and fourth follow-ups, it was important to update addresses in between the 
two follow-ups. At this point in time the respondents were about twenty-five years old. Most had 
finished their post-secondary schooling and are settling into jobs and beginning families. The years 
between 1986 and 1992, therefore, are certain to be times of great mobility for many respondents. 

This update began in luly 1988 and was completed by September 1989. It involved several 
activities: locator page editing and coding; data entry of the addresses; data cleaning; writing of a 
report to respondents; printing and mailout of respondent materials; receipt control; and telephone 
locating shop. These are described in more detail below. Due to a larger than expected scope of 
work for the telephone shop, a decision was made by NCES to continue the telephone effort until the 
target completion rate was reached, but not to do the editing and data entry of the address updates at 
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this time. As agreed upon by both NCES and NORC, the editing and data entry will be done under 
the contract for the fourth follow-up. 

At the end of the address update, 40 percent of the main cohort members* addresses had been 
updated or verified. For the field test group, 29.9 percent of the addresses had been updated or 
verified. 



3.1 Editing of Locator Pages 

The first stage of the address update involved setting up an editing operation. The pages from the 
third follow-up questionnaire containing locating information, called Information for Future Follow- 
up, had been separated from the questionnaires and stored without being data entered after the last 
survey. A staff of five editor/coders and a shop supervisor was secured. The editing shop was in 
operation from August 1 through September 30, 1988 with the actual editing taking six weeks. 

The locator pages contain the information that needed to be data entered so that we could create 
mailing labels for the mailing of address update materials in the spring, well before we would need to 
survey this cohort again in the fourth follow-up. The job of editing and coding was primarily to go 
over the locator pages to prepare them for data entry. Editor-coders checked to see whether the 
information contained on each locator page was consistent, accurate, legible and as complete as 
possible. 

A set of editing and coding specifications was designed, modelled on the specifications used in 
previous HS&B address updates. The editor-coders were trained for half a day before beginning real 
cases. The supervisor of the shop did a 100 percent quality control review of completed cases. In 
addition, the manager of the address update was consulted for all problem cases needing supervisor 
review. 

The editing specifications were designed to correct a number of problems in the way respondents 
filled out the form. Addresses that were not easily readable were rewritten clearly. Addresses 
missing zip codes or area codes were completed, where possible. Information that was in the wrong 
field, on the wrong line, or had too many characters (given the space allocated for each deck and 
column in the record layout), was moved to a new field or line on the locator page. Respondent ID 
numbers were checked in all cases against a master list. The only coding that was done was the 
coding of the relationship of the two persons listed who were not parents to indicate whether they 
were relatives, friends, employers, or others. Information that was missing from the locator page was 
updated from other sources (for example, attached records of calls and handwritten notes on 
facesheets) if it could be ascertained that this information was new or the information logically 
completed what was already there. The resources that staff used in this task included zip code and 
area code directories and the materials attached to the case, generally records of calls, facesheets, and 
address update forms from previous rounds of the survey. 

It was especially important to try to complete the parent address and those of the two 
relative/friends because these addresses were to be handled as blocks by data processing. (This is in 
contrast to the respondent address, which handled as five separate address fields: name, spouse, 
maiden name, address, and telephone information.) Anything in the parent or friend/relative address 
blocks, when data entered, replaced or blanked out the old information. The reason for this is that 
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we needed to be sure that no old information about one person became attached to a new record that 
might be for a new person. 

Among the regular locator page updates, there were certain categories of cases, particularly 
military APO/FPO addresses and foreign addresses that required special attention due to the fact that 
editing and data entry requirements differed somewhat. In addition to the regular (Information for 
Future Follow-up) locator pages, there were also other kinds of address forms to be edited and later 
data entered. These were address updates from P.O. corrections or letters received; Non-Interview 
Report forms containing new address information; and forms used to update addresses of HS&B 
respondents who had participated in the Blane study since the last follow-up. (This was a study of a 
sample of the sophomore males who indicated on the third follow-up questionnaire frequent use of 
alcohol.) The Field Test group was not edited or data entered. 

At the end of the six weeks of work, editing staff had spent 680 hours, editing 14,803 cases. The 
cumulative average time for editing a case was 2.78 minutes. The weekly production is portrayed in 
Table 1. 



Table 1. Weekly Production in Editing Shop 



We$k 


Cases/week 


Hours/week 


Minutes/case 


8-12-88 


1706 


105.00 


3.69 


8-19-88 


3262 


160.00 


2.94 


8-26-88 


3264 


147.00 


2.70 


9-2-88 


3608 


140.00 


2.33 


9-9-88 


2480 


104.25 


2.52 


9-16-88 


483 


23.75 


2.95 


TOTAL 


14803 


680.00 


2.78 cum. ave. 



After editing, cases were batched according to type (locator pagfe, foreign/military, address update, 
and Blane as much in ID order as possible and sent to data entry. No cases, except the above 
mentioned special cases, were edited and sent to data entry without a third follow-up locator page. 



3.2 Data Entry and Data Cleaning 

In October 1988 a total of 13,622 (by hand count) cases were sent to data entry. This number 
differs from the number edited (see above) because some cases counted in the editing, but with 
insufficient information on the locator page to constitute an update and also duplicate cases, were not 
sent through data entry. In addition, cases in which the respondent was deceased or had given a 
hostile refusal were separately listed so that they could be given final dispositions. In the editing 
process, 12 deceased and 11 final refusals were identified and given final dispositions. In addition, 
the field test address updates were not data entered. 
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The cases were data entered by NORCs CCIS (Center for Computing and Information Systems) 
and also by a subcontractor, BSI, that also had done data entry for an earlier round of HS&B. 
NORC data entered about 1,259 cases, including all the more complicated special cases (parent 
deceased, almost blank locator pages, military and foreign updates, NIRs [non-interviewed respondent 
cases], post office address corrections, and Blane), while BSI did the remainder, the regular 
Information for Future Follow-up pages. 

There was 100 percent verification of the data entry by supervisors. As indicated above, the 
respondent address was treated as five separate fields, while the addresses of the parent and the two 
other relatives or friends were treated as single blocks. The old name and address information was 
moved to an old name and address field and replaced with the newest name and address information. 
If a section of the Information for Future Follow-up page was blank, the old address information 
remained on the file. The data entry specifications for the foreign and military cases were a little 
different. Also, special data entry programs needed to be written for cases lacking an Information for 
Future Follow-up page in which only one address, the respondent's address, was updated, including 
the NIR (respondent not interviewed), Blane, and post office updates. 

Cases were entered in batches, according to a prearranged order by batch type. The batch type 
was also entered. The order was important because the Blane updates (a total of 392) were more 
recent than the third follow-up locator pages for the same respondents in this subset of HS&B. 
Therefore, the Blane updates were done after the regular locator page updates. 

Later, CCIS performed file reconciliation. They added the third follow-up disposition from the 
Survey Management System (SMS) file. They also reconciled old and new names, birth dates, and 
sex. These checks help to identify which locator page sheets have the wrong ID number on them. 
They also checked for duplicate IDs within each group of updates. In addition, they flagged certain 
respondents if the address was not mailable and if the respondent was deceased or incapacitated. 

The data cleaning took place from November 1988 to January 1989, with only one or two staff 
members working on the task. Because there was 100 percent quality control by supervisors during 
the editing and 100 percent verification of the data entry, the data cleaning operation was quite small. 
There were three passes, with under 400 out of the over 14,000 cases needing some kind of 
reconciliation or cleaning. Of the first pass, 83 cases were IDs that needeil to be corrected, 30 were 
duplicates that needed to be reconciled, and the remaining 175 were either unmailable as is or had 
problems like state-zip code mismatches, inappropriate cities or states, or names or addresses that 
were too short. These were corrected, where possible, through examination of respondent name and 
ID lists, case records, and zip code directories. Then there were two more passes to try to reconcile 
remaining problems and any new problems created through the cleaning. Only 24 cases had 
addresses with problems that could not be resolved. 



3.3 Writing and Production of Respondent Materials 

While the data entry and data cleaning were taking place, staff from the editorial department was 
also working on writing a summary report for the third follow-up sophomore cohort. As in the past, 
the plan was to send a report on the findings from the last survey as part of the packet requesting an 
address update. In October 1988 a revised outline was submitted to NCES. The first draft of the 
report was submitted to NCES in late October and the final draft, was submitted in March 1989. 
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The materials developed for the address update mailing were designed to look like a uniform 
packet and included the report to respondents, a cover letter, an address update form, a pre-paid 
business return envelope, and the mailing envelope. The letter thanked cohort members for their past 
participation and requested them to provide us with updated address information. The address update 
form was designed so that three address labels (one for the respondent, one for the parent, and one 
for a friend or relative) generated from the locator file could be affixed. Next to each label was space 
for respondents to write in corrected or new address information, before mailing the form back to 
NORC. If all three addresses were good and there were no changes, the respondent was asked to 
check a box and return the form to NORC. A postcard was also developed for a later mailing 
intended to serve as a thank you to those respondents who had already returned address updates and 
as a prompt for those who had not yet returned any. 

The report to respondents was modelled on past reports that NORC has designed and drew 
primarily on the information contained in the HS&B third follow-up Descriptive Summary. Produced 
in two colors and containing several easily interpretable graphics, the report thanked the respondents, 
ieminded them of the provisions that NORC maintains to safeguard confidentiality, and explained the 
relationship between NCES and NORC. The text of the report began with an overview of HS&B and 
a snapshot. of the class of 1982 in February of 1986. The rest of the report briefly described some of 
the central findings of the last follow-up in the areas of education (including both high school 
graduation and post-secondary schooling), employment, marriage and parenting, and political 
participation. 

These materials were produced using desk top publishing (Ventura) and given to the printers in 
camera ready copy form. The materials were printed in April 1989. In addition, materials that 
would be necessary for the phone shop and receipt control system (such as training materials, forms, 
SMS specifications, cost and production and other reports) were developed between mid-April and 
mid-May 1989. 



3*4 Mailout of Address Update Materials 

The mailout of materials was accomplished by a local firm that specializes in computerized 
mailouts. NORC provided them with a tape of the locator information and the bulk materials for the 
mailout. They generated mailing labels and the labels for the address update form. The mailing took 
place April 27 to May 1. An NORC representative visited the site to conduct quality control checks 
on the label generation and envelope stuffing stages of the mailout. 

The tape given to the computer mailout organization contained a total of 14,878 respondents. We 
began with a locator file of 14,963 cases, including the regular cohort of 14,825 and 138 twins of 
cohort members. (The follow-up sample is considered to be the 14,825.) Before the tape was given 
to the computer mailout firm, however, 56 deceased, 11 permanently incapacitated and 18 hostile 
refusals (for a total of 85 cases) were removed. The tape included some difficult cases from the third 
follow-up. For example, it included 295 mild refusal or breakoff cases, 581 unlocatables, 75 
unavailables, and 364 other NIRs or out of scope respondents. It became apparent prior to the 
mailout that 81 cases would need to be eliminated from the mailing because there was no information 
beyond a name. Therefore, the actual number of respondents who were mailed materials was 14,797 
and it is this number of cases that was later put into the SMS receipt control system. The twins were 
removed to be tracked separately; therefore, the number of core sample members was 14,660. The 
field test group was not mailed materials until later. 
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3.5 Mail and Remail Shop 

The mail shop was combined with the receipt control shop. Address updates and verifications (or 
cases with no change in address) were recorded on batch transmittal forms by ID number as they 
came in. These forms were then taken to the SMS, and the case IDs were updated in the receipt 
control system. In addition, undeliverable cases returning in the mail were recorded and then entered 
into the SMS. As will be seen, mail receipt tallies differ from the SMS counts, ^e main reason for 
this is that materials were remailed and in numerous cases were received twice, for example as an 
undeliverable and later, after work in the phone shop, as an update. 

There were two categories of remails. The first were post office address corrections. When the 
packets were mailed to all respondents, the words "Address correction requested" were stamped on 
the envelope. The use of this stamp proved to be extremely valuable. A total of 969 post office 
address corrected undeliverables were sent back to NORC. These were not entered into the SMS as 
undeliverables at this time. Rather they were immediately remailed to the new address obtained from 
the post office. The new mailing address was also recorded on a temporary address form and stapled 
to the old or initial mailing envelope. The case was entered into the SMS as an update or 
undeliverable when it next came back to NORC. 

The oiher kind of remail was for cases that originally were undeliverables but had addresses 
updated in the phone shop. For all of these cases, staff mailed at least some of the materials to the 
respondent. If the phone locator had been able to update all three addresses on the phone while 
speaking with the respondent, he or she just mailed a complimentary copy of the respondent report. 
If only the respondent information had been gathered directly from the respondent, or if the staff 
member had obtained the respondent's address from someone other than the respondent, the full 
packet of materials was mailed out again. In addition, for cases in which the new respondent 
information was obtained from someone other than the respondent and we were unable to verify the 
address with the respondent, the new address was recorded on a temporary form, in the manner of the 
post office corrections. These cases were different, however, insofar as they were given update 
dispositit ns in the SMS. (When the address turned out not to be good and materials were returned 
undeliverable, the disposition was changed, accounting for some degree of fluidity in the completion 
totals of the different kinds of cases in reports.) 

Two months after the Jiitial mailing, the thank you/prompt postcard was mailed. After it was 
mailed, there was a significant surge in updates coming in over the next few weeks. Also, the 
postcard listed the name of Chris Rogers (a fictitious name) and a phone number to be called if the 
respondent had questions about the address update, had misplaced materials or never received the 
initial mailing. The postcard mailing resulted in a large number of Chris Rogers calls, mostly asking 
for remails. Many respondents gave address updates on the phone at this time. There were 
altogether over 200 Chris Rogers calls. 

The largest amount of mail arrived immediately, within two weeks of the mailout. With the 
mailout taking place by May 1, by May 12 a total of 5,026 cases had airived in the NORC office. 
This included the bulk of undeliverables and post office corrections, as well as large numbers of 
address updates and verifications. The following table illustrates the bi-weekly receipt of mail, 
excluding field test members and including cohort twins. 
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Table 2. Bi-weekly Mail Receipt 



Week 


Undeliv. 


P.O Correct. 


Updates 


Verif, 


Blank 


Total 


5/12 


2701 


876 


980 


466 


3 


5026 


5/26 


412 


41 


470 


195 


8 


1126 


6/9 


37 


13 


210 


41 


1 


302 


6/24 


59 


33 


320 


46 


0 


458 


7/7 


44 


6 


80 


30 


0 


160 


7/21 


28 


0 


247 


118 


0 


393 


8/4 


5 


0 


226 


29 




260 


8/17 


22 


0 


181 


13 


u 


216 


9/1 


2 


0 


82 


13 


0 


96 


9/15 


37 


0 


57 


6 


0 


100 


TOTAL 


3346 


969 


2853 


957 


12 


8137 



3.6 Receipt Control System 

The receipt control system was housed in a Survey Management System designed for the address 
update. The system was in operation from May 8 through September 16. One staff member acted as 
both receipt control and remail clerk. The SMS contained 14,797 records initially, including the 
follow-up sample and 138 twins. The twins were later flagged so that they would not appear in the 
regular SMS reports, reserving the main SAS reports for the 14,660 follow-up sample members. 

The SMS had a case update screen that could be called up through the input of the ID number. 
The only information that was updated was the case disposition. The disposition could be changed. 
The SMS had the capacity to generate lists of cases with names and ID numbers. This kind of list, 
by date and with dispositions, was generated weekly in order that the shop supervisor could check the 
accuracy and completeness of the updates that had been put into the system against the update forms 
from which the updates were entered. In addition, the SMS could generate two kinds of SAS reports, 
an address update progress report that covered both completed and not completed cases and a report 
on the method of case completion (for example, by phone or mail, update or verification). 

The dispositions assigned to cases divided them into non-returns (or cases mailed to with no 
return), undeliverables, address update received in the mail, address verification received in the mail, 
update on the phone, final refusals, final unlocatables, deceased, and other NIR (including 
permanently mentally incapacitated and language barrier). Some of these categories were collapsed 
for the sake of simplicity in the SAS reports. Dispositions for cases sent to the field and for update in 
the field were also devised, but these were not used because cases were not sent to the field. At the 
end of the address update, CCIS changed all the remaining temporary dispositions into final 
dispositions. For example, all the undeliverables that had been worked unsuccessfully by the phone 
shop were changed to final unlocatables. 
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The update procedure was as follows. When the mail arrived, the clerk sorted it into different 
case types - updates, verifications, undeliverables, and post office address corrections. Each type of 
case was put in ID order and recorded on a form that is then brought to the SMS and used in the 
updating. As noted, after the updating listers of updated cases were checked by the clerk's supervisor 
as part of the quality control. 

The receipt control clerk was alerted to certain case peculiarities through a system of Xs in 
different colors on the returned mailing or business return envelopes. These Xs indicated that the 
respondent had been mailed to more than once, that the case has already been treated by a telephone 
interviewer (who obtained the address update from someone other than the respondent;, or that the 
address information had come from a credit bureau check. The Xs helped the receipt control clerk to 
keep track of changes in case status and adjust the case disposition where necessary. 

For the sample of 14,660 cases, a completion rate of 40.29 was achieved. Of the total cases, 52 
percent (7,647 cases) were final non-returns, 7 percent (1084 cases) were final unlocatables that had 
earlier been undeliverables, and 40 percent (5,901 cases) were completed updates and verifications. 
There were only 14 final refusals and 14 final NIRs, 12 of whom were deceased and 2 mentally 
incapacitated. 

Among complete cases, 42 percent (2,502 cases) were updates received in the mail, 16 percent 
(946 cases) were address verifications received in the mail, and 42 percent (2453 cases) were updated 
on the phone. In addition, of 138 twins there were 23 address updates and 7 verifications (totalling 
30 complete cases) through the mail, with no phone follow-up. 

A total of 3,346 undeliverables were received in the mail. This number is much higher than the 
figure in the receipt control progress report because many cases were undeliverable more than one 
time, having been mailed to post office corrected addresses that were not current. The number and 
percent of undeliverables in the progress report dropped as phone updates were made. The 3,346 
undeliverables is 22.6 percent of the total mailed (14,797). If this number (3,346) is taken as the 
total number of undeliverables, phone updates were obtained for 73 percent of the cases. 

Tables 3 and 4 present the details of progress and mode of case completion. The results of the 
address update for the field test group are presented separately in section 3.8 on the Field Test. 
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Table 3. Address Update Bi-weekly Progress Report 

- — 

Compl. 



Week 


No Return 


Undeliverables 


Completed 


Rate 




XT 

IN 




In 


Of 


XT 

N 


% 


or 


5/31 


10825 


73 


2439 


16 


1533 


10 


10.36 


6/29 


8988 


61 


2254 


15 


3553 


24 


24.01 


7/15 


8617 


58 


1985 


13 


4193 


28 


28.34 


7/29 


8317 


57 


1557 


11 


4785 


33 


32.64 


8/12 


8147 


56 


1334 


9 


5178 


35 


35.32 


8/26 


7898 


54 


1237 


8 


5524 


38 


37.68 


9/09 


7704 


53 


1153 


8 


5802 


40 


39.57 


9/16 


7647 


52 


1084 


7 


5901 


40 


40.29 


FINAL 


7408 




1104 




6120 







There was no report on 6/15 due to a system malfunction. Not included in the above statistics, but 
making no difference in the percentages are 14 final refusals and 14 final NIRs or out of scope 
respondents. The remaining undeliverables for which addresses could not be updated in the phone 
shop became final unlocatables at the end of the project. 



Table 4. Mode of Case Completion, Bi-weekly Report 



Week 


Mail update 


Mail verif. 


Phone update 


Completed 




N 


3L 


N 




N 


3L 


N jL. 


5/31 


962 


63 


554 


36 


17 


l 


1533 100 


6/29 


2047 


58 


827 


23 


679 


19 


3553 100 


7/15 


2186 


52 


848 


20 


1159 


28 


4193 100 


7/29 


2297 


48 


890 


19 


1598 


33 


4785 100 


8/12 


2398 


46 


915 


18 


1865 


36 


5178 100 


8/26 


2488 


45 


883 


16 


2153 


39 


5524 100 


9/09 


2495 


43 


940 


16 


2367 


41 


5802 100 


9/16 


2502 


42 


946 


16 


2453 


42 


5901 100 


FINAL 


2697 




960 




2463 




6120 



There was no report on 6/15. The dip in the number of mail verifications in the week of 8/26 was 
due to a miscount that was subsequently corrected. 
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3 J telephone Locating Shop 

The telephone locating shop was set up to follow up on and try to update addresses for 
undeliverable cases. The staff of six interviewers and one supervisor were trained in mid-May, began 
work by the beginning of June and worked until mid-September. Staff were on the phone for 14 
weeks, working late afternoon and evening hours, as well as Saturday days. 

The phone shop staff were assigned groups of respondents who had attended the same base year 
HS&B high school, but only those whose materials were undeliverable. Each case had a folder 
prepared that contained a new respondent facesheet, a record of calls form, and the returned 
undeliverable envelope. When a case had been logged into the SMS as an. undeliverable, a record of 
calls form was automatically generated. This was the signal that the case was ready to be worked in 
the phone shop. Facesheets for all of the follow-up sample had been produced by the mainframe 
computer prior to the phone shop work. These facesheets contained the most recent address 
information (that which was edited and data entered the previous fall) and other information that could 
be useful for locating. In addition to the respondent address, the parent address, and the addresses of 
two friends or relatives, the facesheet also contained information on the respondent's race, sex, and 
birthdate, the name and address of the base year high school, the name and address of the college 
attended (if any) social security number, and (where available) the driver's license number. Also, 
there was a participation history for each respondent. 

The phone interviewer started with the respondent phone number, in the event that it was still 
good even though the address had changed. In virtually every case, this number was not good. The 
next step was to call directory assistance to see if they had a better number. If a number could be 
obtained from directory assistance, the respondent was called again. If not, the interviewer moved on 
to the parents. Interviewers found the parents to be the ones who most often knew where the 
respondent could be located. When they were reached, grandparents were also very helpful, while 
other friends and relatives often did not know where the respondent had gone. It should be recalled 
that the parent and the two friend or relative addresses had been provided by the respondent at the 
time of the last follow-up ana listed as people who would know where to located him or her in the 
future. If the parents* phone number was not good, directory assistance was called. If no good 
number could be found for the parents, or if the parents were reached but did not know where the 
respondent was, the interviewer moved on to the two friends or relatives, again calling directory 
assistance when necessary. 

Initially it had been thought that the high schools or colleges attended might serve as good locating 
tools. Many high schools and colleges have alumni associations or directories. However, the 
experience of the staff was generally that the high schools and colleges either would not release the 
address information without a written request or would not release it at all, for reasons of 
confidentiality. 

In addition to the facesheet information, interviewers had a few other resources with which to 
work. They had area code maps and lists, as well as a zip code directory. They also had access to a 
file of the old locator pages, with attached records of calls and facesheets, from the third follow-up in 
1986. These records, although old, could be especially useful in resolving problems due to such 
things as incorrect editing or mistakes that could have occurred during the data entry, where the 
address was good but contained mistakes. 
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Toward the end of the phone shop, a decision was made to pursue the post office corrected cases. 
Altogether 969 cases had been returned with post office corrections. All of these cases were remailed 
immediately and the corrected address was recorded on a temporary update form. Over three 
hundred cases either became updates or undeliverables through the remail. The approximately 600 
cases that remained (not updated and not undeliverable) had essentially become non-return cases. 
Although staff did not pursue regular non-return cases on the phone, they did follow-up on the newer 
addresses that we had received from the post office. A large number of these addresses proved to be 
good and we received updates. There were also some undeliverables. In the end after all the 
remaining post office corrected cases had been worked, approximately 170 cases remained 
unresolved, with just the post office correction. These addresses, like those staff were able to verify, 
should be data entered later, as they are more recent than the addresses we started out with. 

The 138 twins of cohort members, having been included in the mailout, were retained in the SMS 
but were separately flagged. They do not appear in the final figures for the receipt control SAS 
reports. Because facesheets were unavailable for them, there was no phone follow up, and any 
updates received were looked on as bonuses, as this group was not part of the regular follow-up 
sample. A total of 30 updates were received in the mail for the 138 twins (or 21 .7 percent). It was 
discovered that two twins had the same identification number, reducing the number of twins to 137. 

After an address was obtained for the respondent, update materials were mailed to the new 
address, in hope that the respondent would also provide updated addresses for parents and friends or 
relatives. Late in the phone shop, however, interviewers attempted to obtain all of this information 
on the phone. After the phone update, they mailed only a complimentary copy of the respondent 
report. Interviewers kept track of case progress by keeping a detailed record of all calls on their 
record of calls form. When new address or phone information was obtained through a phone contact 
with the respondent, it was recorded in a space provided on the facesheet. If the new address or 
phone information was obtained from a person other than the respondent, it was recorded on a 
temporary address form until it could be verified. As soon as a case was updated, the case folder was 
given to the receipt control clerk who changed the case disposition on the SMS to indicate the 
completion of a phone update. 

The scope of work for this shop was much larger than anticipated. It was expected that about 13 
percent of cases would be returned as undeliverable. However, approximately 22 percent were 
undeliverable. In addition, budget estimates had forecast that the average minutes per case (or the 
time it took to get an address update on the phone) would be 30 minutes. In fact, the cumulative 
average minutes per case was double that estimate, at 60 minutes. 

The reasons for the larger number of undeliverables and longer time required to resolve a case 
appear to be related to the fact that three, rather than two years, had gone by since the last address 
update and, in their mid-twenties, this cohort is very mobile. Because the trail was colder, it took 
more time to successfully update each address. 

Because of the larger scope of work and its attendant costs, budget constraints ruled against the 
sending of cases to the field for further locating work. Although the field effort was not part of the 
original contract, it was an option that NORC had considered as a way to boost completion rates, 
should resources be available. In addition, the traditional locating strategies used by NORC 
interviewers, such as motor vehicle bureaus, credit bureaus, and local institutions such as libraries 
and voter registration offices, were not used due to the budget constraints. It should be noted, 
however, that about 150 cases of difficult unbeatable cases that the phone shop had not been able to 
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resolve were tried, as a test run, through a credit bureau, CSI. This resulted in very few new 
addresses and most of these proved to be out of date. Therefore, no further cases were tried. 

Also, it had been proposed earlier by NCES that NORC subsample the non-return cases, or those 
that did not mail in updates but whose materials were not returned undeliverable. These cases then 
would have been followed up in the phone shop in order to determine whether people had in fact 
received the materials and verify that their addresses had not changed since the last update. When the 
scope of work expanded, it became clear that this optional task would not be feasible. 

NORC consulted NCES as to the best way to proceed and a decision was made to keep the staff 
on the phones a little longer in order to achieve the target update completion rate of 40 percent, but 
not to do the editing and data entry of the addresses under this contract. Rather the editing and data 
entry would be the first activities to occur under the contract for the fourth follow-up. 

Despite the fact that there were more cases to follow up on than anticipated and the fact that cases 
took twice as long to resolve successfully, the phone shop staff was successful in achieving the target 
40 percent update completion rate, the same rate that was obtained in the last address update prior to 
the third follow-up. The weekly phone shop production in terms of cases, hours and minutes per case 
is presented in Table 5. 
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Table 5. Phone Shop Weekly Production 



TIT 1 

Week 


Completed Cases 


Hours 


Minutes/Case 






Weeklv Cum. 


Weeklv 


Cum. 


Weeklv 


Cum. 


6/02 


66 


66 


106.50 


106.50 


96.81 


96.81 


6/09 


79 


145 


1 16.75 


223.25 


88.67 


92.37 


6/16 


188 


333 


163.50 


386.75 


52.18 


69.68 


6/24 


214 


547 


184.50 


571.25 


51.72 


62.65 


7/01 


249 


796 


177.00 


748.25 


42.65 


56 40 


7/08 


170 


966 


136.00 


884.25 


'48.00 


54.92 


7/15 


176 


1142 


142.00 


1032.50 


50.79 


54.24 


7/22 


207 


1349 


146.50 


1216.25 


42.46 


54.09 


8/05 


132 


1667 


146.50 


1533.75 


66.59 


55.20 


8/12 


143 


1810 


165.00 


1698.75 


69.23 


56.31 


8/19 


138 


1948 


153.25 


1852.00 


66.63 


57.04 


8/26 


136 


2084 


156.75 


2008.75 


69.15 


57.83 


9/09 


103 


2311 


174.00 


2338.75 


101.35 


60.72 


9/16 


75 


2386 


75.00 


2413.75 


60.00 


60.70 


FINAL 




2386 




2413.75 




60.70 



As can be seen from this table, a total of 2386 cases were completed in 2413.75 hours, at 60.70 
minutes per case. At the end of the address update production levels declined because all the cases 
had been worked and the remaining unresolved cases were very difficult. As noted earlier, the 
number of completed cases reported in this table does not agree with the number reported in the 
receipt control SAS report. The reason for this is that case dispositions changed over time, with 
some updates received on the phone turning out to be undeliverable. Cases updated on the phone for 
which a mail update arrived later remained phone updates in the SMS. 

3.8 Field Test Address Update 

The Field Test cohort was updated separately from the main cohort and on a later schedule. The 
first step in this process was to obtain mailing labels from CCIS and mail out the materials to 
respondents. Materials were mailed on June 6 to the 205 respondents in the sample. Facesheets 
contained address information only for respondents. The reason for this is that in the last address 
update only respondent locating information (not parent or friend/relative information) was updated in 
the locator file. 
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Because there was not as much information available for locating, these cases proved to be much 
more difficult than the regular cases. Another reason why these cases may have been more difficult 
is that an additional year (four rather than three) had passed since the last address update. A third 
reason has to do with the fact that at the time that these respondents were being called, a phone strike 
had an adverse affect on the quality of service received from the directory service upon which the 
staff were so heavily reliant for all cases, but especially in the absence of other information for these 
cases. However, because these cases were worked late in the phone shop period, it is expected that 
some updates will still come in the mail. 

As in the case of the main cohort, the bulk of mail for the Field Test arrived at NORC during the 
first two weeks after the mailing. A separate minutes per case figure is not available, but it is likely 
that it is higher than the 60 minutes per case for the main cohort. The percent of completed cases 
was 29.90 percent at the end of the address update. Of the updated cases, 77 percent came in the 
mail. Tables 6 shows address update progress for both completed and not completed cases and Table 
7 presents modes of case completion. 
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Table 6. Field Test Address Update Progress Report 



Week 














Compl. 


No Return 


Undeliv. 


Complete 


Rate 




N_ 


S_ 


N_ 


S_ 


M_ 


3L. 


A_ 


8/19 


102 


50 


59 


29 


44 


21 


21.46 


8/26 


99 


48 


56 


27 


50 


24 


24.39 


9/09 


97 


47 


49 


24 


59 


29 


28.78 


9/16 


96 


47 


47 


23 


61 


30 


29.90 


FINAL 


0 




0 




63 







There was also one NIR, a deceased respondent, who is not included here but 
does not affect the percentages. 



Table 7. Field Test Mode of Case Completion, Weekly Report 



Week 


Mail 


update 


Mail verif. 


Phone 


jisdste 


Compl 


Rate 




N_ 


S_ 


N_ 


3L. 






N_ 


S_ 


8/19 


43 


98 


0 


0 


l 


2 


44 


100 


8/26 


42 


84 


3 


6 


5 


10 


50 


100 


9/09 


44 


75 


3 


5 


12 


20 


59 


100 


9/16 


44 


72 


3 


5 


14 


23 


61 


100 


FINAL 


46 




0 




0 




63 
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3,9 Archiving and Storage of Materials 

After the phone shop completed its work, cases were carefully boxed and labelled for storage and 
future use. The files of undeliverable case folders (including both updated and not updated cases) 
were boxed in a series according to ID number. The actual address update and verification forms 
received in the mail, as veil as the faccsheets and temporary address forms used to update cases in 
the mail and phone shop were boxed together so that only these boxes would need to be opened at the 
time of the editing and data entry. The Field Test cohort materials are contained in one separate box. 
In addition, binders of facesheets for the entire cohort were put in boxes, as were extra copies of the 
reports to respondents. 

In addition to the materials that were directly part of the address update, the locator pages and 
attached materials (records of calls, facesheets from 1986 and earlier) were boxed in a separate series. 
Prior to boxing, these cases were put in ID order to facilitate their usefulness as a resource in the 
future. 

Each box is carefully labelled and identified by an inventory number on a bar-code sticker, 
allowing for computerized tracking of materials. NORC has a list of the box numbers with their 
corresponding inventory numbers and descriptions of contents. All of the address update materials 
and the materials from the third follow-up were sent to storage in a secure off-site site. 
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1989 Report to the 1980 High School and Beyond 
Sophomore Cohort 



To the Class of 1982, With Thanks 



Nine years ago, you and 30,000 
other high school sophomores filled 
out questionnaires for High School 
and Beyond. Since then, you and your 
fellow survey respondents have contin- 
ued to provide a wealth of data on the 
American educational systems-data 
that are used by social scientists, by 
Congress, and by agencies responsible 
for determining education policy in 
the last quarter of the twentieth 
century. 

This brief report is intended to 
acquaint you with some of what we 
have learned from you and others in 
the 1980 high school sophomore class 
over the years. It is, of course, just 
part of the story, but it does present 
some highlights of the High School 
and Beyond data set. For instance, 
by the time of the last follow-up: 

■ Ninety-two percent of your 
class had graduated from 
high school. (Eighty-three 
percent had graduated by 
1982.) 



■ Seventy-three percent were 
working, in work/training 
programs, or in the armed 
forces; 10 percent were keep- 
ing house. 

■ Two-thirds of those who grad- 
uated from high school in 
1982 had enrolled in some 
type of postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

■ Twenty-two percent were 
married, and another 5 
percent had been married 
previously. 

We most recently interviewed 
you in 1986 for the HS&B Third 
Follow-Up survey. We plan to field 
the HS&B Fourth Follow-Up in 1992. 
At that time, we will contact you again 
and ask you to participate. The 
Fourth Follow-Up will focus on work, 
marriage and family formation, and 
enrollment in graduate school. 



Since more than twelve years 
will have elapsed since the first HS&B 
survey, you could think of the Fourth 
Follow-Up as a high school reunion of 
sorts. Unfortunately we can't promise 
you a gala social event, but we can 
promise you social impact when 
policy makers get the mrvey findings. 

We thank you again for your 
continued participation in this impor- 
tant project. Back in 1979 when we 
first drew the HS&B base year sam- 
ple, you were among those scientifi- 
cally selected to be in it. Because of 
the way the sample was selected, you 
were not easily replaceable to begin 
wth; the data you have provided over 
the years !iave made your participa- 
tion even more important. Your contri- 
bution to this survey is truly unique, 
and we appreciate it very much. 
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High School and Beyond: The Big Picture 



High School and Beyond is t 
pan of the Longitudinal Studies Pro- 
gram of the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics* The Program is in- 
tended to establish a research base for 
making improvements to the nation's 
schools. This is done by charting and 
studying the educational, vocational, 
and personal development of young 
people, starting with their elementary 
or high school years. 

The Program includes continu- 
ing surveys of different age groups, or 
"cohorts," of individuals. The oldest 
cohort being studied is the high school 
graduating class of 1972, and the youn- 
gest cohort consists of people who 
were in eighth grade in 1988. The two 
cohorts of HS&B are in the middle: 
the elder cohort were seniors in 1980, 
while the younger one-your cohort- 
were sophomores in that year. In some 
of the articles that follow we will be 
making comparisons between your co- 
hort and the classes of 1980 and 1972. 



Because they trace the develop- 
ment of sample members over time, 
the surveys in the Longitudinal Studies 
Program are particularly useful for ex- 
amining the long-term consequences 
of educational experiences and 
choices. Your cohort of High School 
and Beyond has had special impor- 
tance because of the data you were 
able to provide on the many critical ed- 
ucational and vocational choices peo- 
ple make between their sophomore 
and senior years in high school 

Longitudinal surveys like High 
School and Beyond conduct repeated 
interviews over a period of time with 
the same group of people-in the case 
of HS&B , a group that represents 
those people who were high school 
sophomores and seniors in 1980. You 
were all scientifically selected to repre- 
sent a large number of others in the 
population who have the same charac- 
teristics-for example, racial/ethnic 
group, income level, residence in a par- 



ticular area of the country. HS&Bis 
designed so that you represent hun- 
dreds of other young adults. Resists 
of all fifty states are represented in the 
sample. 

Data are collected using a uni- 
form questionnaire, so that everyone is 
asked the same thing. This provides 
"comparable data," which is essential 
for the kind of statistical analysis on 
which surveys like HS&B are based 

When it has been completed, the 
questionnaire is immediately stripped 
of names and all other identifying in- 
formation. This anonymous body of 
data is then processed into a form suit- 
able for analysis by social scientists. 
In many cases, data from surveys 
fielded decades ago are still drawn on 
in order to shed light on problems ex- 
isting in contemporary society. 
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The Class of '82 in February of '86 



High School and Beyond is de- 
signed to provide researchers with a 
vast data set on policy -relevant issues 
in education, but it can also be used to 
provide a quick look at its respon- 
dents* lives. For example, when we 



last surveyed your cohort, we found 
you occupied in a variety of activities 
that are detailed in the table below. As 
the table indicates, the majority of the 
group said they were working, while 
about a tenth were on layoff or look- 



ing for work, and a tenth were keeping 
house* About a third were in achooL 
Relatively few were in apprenticeship 
training programs* 



Status of 1980 Sophomores During the First Week of February 1986 * 








Mole 








Female 






Status 


Total" 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian 


In School 

j 


32 


35 


21 


18 


59 


34 


26 


19 


56 


Working 


67 


70 


70 


77 


65 


67 


56 


65 


59 


Apprenticeship/ 
I Training Program 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


j On Layoff or 

S Looking for Work 


11 


10 


14 


12 


8 


9 


19 


11 


17 


| Keeping House 


10 


1 


2 


1 


48 


16 


22 


20 


12 


In Armed Forces 


4 


7 


10 


6 


5 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Other 


8 


7 


5 


5 


6 


9 


9 


8 


8 


'Source: HSA.B Third Follow-Up survey (1986). Respondents were asked to check all categories that applied, so the column 
percentages may sum to more than 100%. 




••Includes Native Americans. Figures in table are percentages. 
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Education: High School and Beyond 



High School and Beyond pro- 
vides t wealth of data on patterns of 
participation in education-beginning 
at the high school level and continuing 
through postsecondary schooling. 
Some of the more striking patterns that 
appeared in the data for your cohort 
ait discussed below, 

HS&B data show that 83 percent 
of the Class of 1982 graduated from 
high school on schedule. Furthermore, 
nearly half of those who had dropped 
out of high school had gotten their di- 
plomas or GEDs by 1986. And when 
we last asked your group about their 
plans-in February 1986-67 percent of 
those still lacking high school diplo- 
mas said they would pursue further ed- 
ucation in the future. 



"Eighty-three percent of 
the Class of 1982 
graduated from high 
school on schedule. " 



You and the 1980 high school 
graduates were mere likely to enroll in 
some type of postsecondary education 
within four years of high school 
graduation than were the 1972 high 
school graduates that we surveyed. 
Sixty-six percent of your class, com- 
pared to 68 percent of the class of '80 
and only 60 percent of the class of '72, 



did this. Women in your class were 
more likely than men to enroll within 
this time limit-68 percent compared to 
63 percent for men. (Ten years earlier, 
only 58 percent of the women and 61 
percent of the men had enrolled within 
four years of graduating from high 
school) 



"Women were more likely 
than men to enroll in 
some kind of educational 
institution within four 
years after high school " 



Half of your high school graduat- 
ing class entered postsecondary educa- 
tion immediately after high school 
(by October 1982), Fifty-three per- 
cent of the 1 980 graduates and 47 per- 
cent of the 1972 graduates had also en- 
tered immediately. Of those persons in 
each of these three high school classes 
who entered postsecondary education 
immediately after high school, about 
90 percent stayed enrolled for at least 
one year. However, only 52 percent of 
your class continued to be enrolled 
through a second year (compared to 66 
percent of the class of 1980 and 71 per- 
cent of the class of 1972), and 26 per- 
cent (compared to 29 percent of the 
class of 1980 and 47 percent of the 
class of 1972) were enrolled continu- 
ously for four years. 



Asians were the most likely to 
enroll in postsecondary education: 88 
percent of them did so, followed by 68 
percent of whites, 58 percent of blacks, 
57 percent of Hispanics, and 5 1 per- 
cent of Native Americans. 

Regardless of sex or ethnic 
group, people from families with 
higher incomes were more likely to at- 
tend postsecondary school. Amount of 
family income is one of the major fac- 
tors social scientists use to compute a 
person's socioeconomic sums (SES)- 
and the data show that the higher the 
socioeconomic status, the higher the 
rate of participation in postsecondary 
education. For example, by 1986, 88 
percent of high school graduates in the 
highest SES group had enrolled in 
school, compared to 73 percent of the 
medium-high group, 57 percent of the 
medium-low group, and 42 percent of 
those from the lowest SES group. 

One of the purposes of High 
School and Beyond is to point out ine- 
qualities like these so that the federal 
government can direct its resources to- 
ward creating equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all persons. Data from 
HS&B respondents who graduated 
from high school in 1980 and 1982, 
and data from the class of 1972, have 
been analyzed to determine how these 
people financed their postsecondary 
education. The data showed that 
blacks, Hispanics, and students from 
low-income families are heavily depen- 
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dent on Federal sources of lid (Pell 
Grants and National Direct Student 
Loans). Students from higher-income 
families and white students use 
sources that include the federal govern- 
ment but go beyond it: school aid, aid 
from private organizations, and Guar- 
anteed Student Loans (GSLs). On the 
basis of these findings, proponents of 
federal aid programs have argued that 
such programs help reduce financial 
burdens for the disadvantaged, and 
that it will expose lower-income stu- 
dents to financial hardship if these aid 
programs art ever cut 

How Long Does It Take 
To Finish School? 

One of the most striking patterns 
we observed in the findings from these 
studies is that most people take longer 
than four years to finish their 
postsecondary education. When we 
conducted the last HS&B interview 
with your group in February 1986, we 
found that a relatively small propor- 
tion-22 percem-of those with some 
postsecondary education ha<i attended 



full-time for the entire four years after 
graduating from high schooL 



"Most people take longer 
than four years to finish 
their postsecondary 
education/ 9 



The data also show that over 
one-fourth of the 1982 high school 
graduates delayed their entry into 
postsecondary education, usually for 
one academic year. Of those who d>d 
go straight on to postsecondary school 
in 1982, 48 percent left school during 
the next three years-and the vast ma- 
jority of those had not reenrolled when 
they were surveyed in February 1986. 
Among those who left school before 
graduating were significant percent- 
ages of the people who had high test 
scores (34 percent), mostly A grades 
in high school (35 percent), plans in 
1982 to pursue advanced degrees (33 



percent), and families with high socio- 
economic status (37 percent). 

In general, however, your cohort 
appears to place great value on educa- 
tion, and many respondents have plans 
to continue their studies in the future. 
In 1986, nearly three-quarters of the 
1982 high school graduates expected 
to continue their education. 

Business Degrees: 
A New Trend? 

The 1986 HS&B survey marked 
the first time that respondents were 
asked whether they were considering 
getting graduate business degrees. 
While only two percent of respon- 
dents had actually applied to business 
programs in 1986, IS percent ex- 
pected to apply in the future and 19 
percent said they were "somewhat 
likely" to apply. This is a very sub- 
stantial percentage of the group, and it 
will be interesting to see, in 1992, 
how many have in fact obtained busi- 
ness degrees and put these to use. 



Postsecondary Enrollment Patterns Four Years Out of High School 




26% Delayed entry past Fill '82 



40% Enrolled in Fill '82 tnd left before February '86 
8% Enrolled in Fall '82, left and re-enrolled by February '86 

4% Enrolled in Fall '82 and attended continuously for four yean, sometimes enrolling part-time 
22 % Enrolled in Fall '82 and attended continously, full-time, for four years 



For people who completed high school by July 1982 and who had enrolled in any postsecondary education by February 1986 
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The Class of '82 in the Workplace 



HS&B dm show that in the four 
years following high school roost re- 
spondents were in and out of the work 
force a great deal* Respondents who 
worked full-time after high school 
held an average of three jobs over the 
period from 1982 to 1986 and spent an 
average of eighteen months on a job* 

Many respondents were unem- 
ployed and looking for work during 
some significant part of the four-year 
period. The data confirm that unem- 
ployment among young blacks has 



been a problem in the United States. 
For example, unemployment among 
black members of the HS&B sopho- 
more cohort stood at more than 20 per- 
cent in 1982, although by 1984 this fig- 
ure had dropped to around 10 percent, 
where it remained through the next 
two years. In contrast, less than 8 per- 
cent of whites and Asians were unem- 
ployed at any point between 1982 and 
1986, and by 1986 the average unem- 
ployment rate for these groups was 
around 5 percent 



Men who worked full-time had 
higher hourly wages than women who 
worked full-time* With one important 
exception, there were no significant 
differences in wages by race or ethnic 
group among respondents with similar 
employment histories. The exception 
is that whites who ~vere continuously 
employed full-time earned more than 
blacks who were continuously em- 
ployed full-time- an average wage of 
$534 compared to $4*63. 



Percentage of 1980 Sophomores Employed Between Spring of '82 and Winter of '86 by Race/Ethnicity 
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Marriage and Parenting 



Marriage 

When we surveyed your cohort 
in 1986, we found that 27 percent of 
you had been married Women were 
nearly twice as likely as men to have 
married-35 percent of women and 
only 1 8 percent of men had been mar- 
ried. Though less than 5 percent of 
women have been separated, divorced, 
or widowed, they were twice as likely 
as men to have had these experiences. 

While the difference between 
men and women has changed little 
since 1972 as far as likelihood of mar- 
riage, significantly fewer members of 



your class had muried by the time 
they were four years out of high school 
than was the case for the class of *72. 
Among the class of 1972, S3 percent 
of women and 36 percent of men had 
been married sotrc&ne within the four- 
year period after high school. 

Parenting 

By 1986, almost as many mem- 
bers of your class had children as had 
been married In all, IS percent of 
your cohort had one child and 8 per- 
cent had two or more. Both blacks and 
Hispenics were more likely to have 
children than whites. Nineteen percent 



of whites, 38 percent of blacks, and 29 
percent of Hispanics in the cooort had 
children in 1986. As the chart below 
rhows, in general, those who contin- 
ued their education beyoodhigh 
school were less likely to have chil- 
dren. 

By comparison, 17 percent of 
the class of *80 and 23 percent of the 
class of '72 had children within four 
years after high school As with the 
younger (1980 sophomore) cohort, 
these elder groups* likelihood of hav- 
ing children was directly related to the 
level of education attained. 



Number of Children in 1986 for 1980 High School Sophomores, by Level of Education 
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Extracurricular Activities and Political Participation 



The 1986 survey included a se- 
ries of questions on political participa- 
tion-questions like, "Did you ever do 
any work to help a candidate in his or 
her campaign?" Your responses to 
these questions, when compared with 
your participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities in high school, showed that 
people who had been leaders of vari- 
ous kinds of groups in high school 
were more likely to be politically ac- 
tive as adults. This was especially true 
for those who had been leaden in three 



or more groups, and for inyone who 
had been a leader in debating or 
drama. For example, 19 percent of 
those who had been leaders in three or 
more groups in high school compared 
to 1 1 percent of the total group, had 
worked in a political campaign. And 
47 percent of the debate or drama lead- 
ers, compared to only 24 percent of the 
whole group, had talked to people to 
get them to vote for or against a 
candidate. 



The data show that those who 
were never active in extracurricular ac- 
tivities in high school, as leaders or as 
members, were the least likely to be 
politically active adults. Only 6 per- 
cent of those with no high school ac- 
tivity had ever worked in a political 
campaign, and only 12 percent had 
ever talked to people to try to get them 
to vote for or against a candidate. 
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A Closing Note on a Critical Topic: Confidentiality 



Every item of information you 
give us is held in the strictest corfi- 
dence. This confidentiality provision 
applies equally to the data you have 
given us over the past nine years, to 
the address update that we are asking 
for in the letter accompanying this 
report, and to anything you tell us in 
future waves of High School and 
Beyond. 



The data base we are amassing 
for HS&B is structured in such a way 
that your name will never be revealed 
to anyone. The findings from the sur- 
vey will only be reported in statistical 
summaries, as in "Seventy-five per- 
cent of the 1980 sophomore cohort re- 
ported that 



This assurance is essential to 
our agreement with you, and it has im- 
portant consequences for the study as 
well as for our respondents. You can 
feel free to give the fullest, most accu- 
rate responses to this survey~which 
will produce the best, most useful 
data-knowing that your privacy will 
be protected. 



NCES and NORC 

HS&B is a project of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). A pan of the VS. Department of Education. NCES has been 
charged by Confess with the responsibility for gathering and publishing full and complete statistics on education in the United States and in 
other countries. The General Education Provisions Act further directs NCES to analyze the meaning and significance of these statistics and to 
report its findings to the public 

HS&B is conducted for NCES by NORC, a social science research center affiliated with the University of Chicago. Founded in 1941, NORC 
is the oldest not-for-profit survey research center in the United States. The coUection, analysis, and dusemination of data on such central sub- 
jects as education, the labor force, the family, health, and society are the means by which NORC accomplishes its mission- 
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High School and Beyond Study 

Sponsored by the National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 



May 1989 



Dear High School and Beyond Participant: 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for your continued and gracious participation in our 
High School and Beyond studies. As a member of the sophomore class of 1980 selected into the HS&B 
sample, you have provided a valuable resource for educators and policy makers. The information you 
have given concerning your employment, education, and life experiences has helped the U.S. Department 
of Education gain a better understanding of the interaction between high school education and future ac- 
complishments. 

An attached brief report highlights some of the activities of your high school class, and compares your 
class with earlier ones. It includes a summary of the information you last provided to us in 1986, with a 
particular focus on employment, education, and family formation. 

A fourth follow-up is being planned for 1992. In order to prepare for that survey, we ate currently 
updating our name and address files. Please take a moment to verify or correct the information on the en- 
closed form and return it to us in the enclosed postage-paid envelope. As in the past, your response will be 
strictly confidential. No name or address is ever associated with the survey data collected. 

We look forward to your continued cooperation and participation, and thank you for your interest 
Please return the enclosed address update form at your earliest convenience. If you would like more 
information about the High School and Beyond surveys, please call us collect at 312-702-1500, and ask 
for Chris Rogers. 



Yours truly. 




Project Director 



ERIC 



Conducted by NORC • A SocUl Science Reeeerch Center 
UnlvertityofCWceio • 1 155 E. 60<h Street • CWc*«o. IL 60637 • 312/702-1500 
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HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND ADDRESS UPDATE 

June 1989 

Dear HS&B Respondent: 

A few weeks ago we mailed you a packet of materials that Included a High 
School and Beyond Address Update Form. We enclosed a self-addressed envelope 
and asked that you return the completed form to us. If you have already returned the 
form, we thank you very much. 

Perhaps you have not yet had time to complete the form, if so, could we urge 
you to do it TODAY as it Is highly imp *>rtant to our next phase of the study that we 
have this crucial Information AS SOON AS POSSIBLE If you have not received the 
form, if you have received It but misplaced it, cr if you have any questions, please 
call Chris Rogers (collect) at (312) 702-8998, weekdays from 9 AM to 5 PM Central 
Standard Time. 

Every time that you participate in our study, the value of your contribution 
increases. We therefore took forward to receiving your form and to contacting you 
again in 1992. 

NORC 

HS&B 4492-1025 
University oi Chicago 
1155 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60837 
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First Follow-Up Eligibility Screener 
Base Year Ineligibles Study 
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NELS:88 First Follow-Up. Eligibility Criteria for the Base 
Year Ineligible* Study. 



The following instructions for the interpretation of eligibility were given to data collectors for the 
followback study of excluded 1988 eighth graders: 

ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA: 

It is the intention of NELS:88 to include all sample members who are capable of meaningful 
participation in the regular survey under normal survey conditions. Therefore, UNLESS there are severe 
mental or physical handicaps or language barriers and the sample members are not capable of completing 
the survey instruments under normal circumstances of survey administration, the student should be 
considered ELIGIBLE for NELS:88; in cases where there is doubt of eligibility status, the sample 
member should be considered eligible. 

It is extremely important that an individual assessment be made of each prospective sample 
member's ability to participate. Sample members are NOT to be considered ineligible categorically (for 
example, by virtue of being a special education student, or LEP student), since some special education 
students and many limited English-proficient students will be capable of completing the NELS:88 
questionnaire or questionnaire and tests. In fact, as long as the sample member is capable of completing 
the NELS:88 Questionnaire, even if s/he is incapable of completing the NELS:88 Cognitive Test Battery , 
the sample member should be considered eligible for NELS:88. 

Eligibility status will be determined by the school that the sample member attended during the 
1989-90 school year (or last attended, in the case of dropouts). A knowledgeable official from this school 
must determine if a sample member is capable of participating in the regular NELS:88 survey (i.e., a 
bilingual education/ESL/language arts teacher for students with a language barrier, or member of an 
Lidividualized Education Plan team for physically or mentally handicapped students, or, exceptionally, 
other knowledgeable school staff who are personally familiar with the sample members performance). 
In order to assist schools in making eligibility determinations, we urge that the following guidelines be 
followed: 



1. Limited English Proficiency (LEP) and No English Proficiency (NEP) students. 

A non-native speaker of English who has been in an English-language course of study less than 
jwp years may be considered ineligible if the school determines that the sample member would not be 
capable of completing a NELS:88 questionnaire; this study assumes that, normally, sample members who 
have been enrolled in an English-language course of study for at least two years should be considered 
eligible for NELS:88. 



However, a sample member who is a native speaker of Spanish who is literate in Spanish should 
be included, even if that student is an NEP. Any native speaker of Spanish should be considered eligible 
for NELS:88 if s/he is capable of completing either the English language OR the Spanish-languag e 
version of the NELS:88 Questionnaire. 
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2. Special Education students. 

To be considered a Special Education student, the student should normally have an Individualized 
Education Plan (IEP). A student with an IEP (or dropout with an IEP before dropping out)-who is not 
mainstreamed in English/language arts; AND who is judged by the school to NOT be capable of 
completing the NELS:88 Questionnaire should be considered ineligible for NELS. 

To guide schools in making this determination, we recommend that a sample member be judged 
incapable of completing the NELS: 88 Questionnaire if that sample member READ AT A GRADE 
LEVEL FOUR OR MORE LEVELS BELOW THE TENTH GRADE NORM during the 1989-90 school 
year in English (or Spanish). This may be determined by looking at school records such as standardized 
test scores, or, particularly when these are not available, by the judgment of the language arts teacher, 
ffiP team members, or other school staff familiar with the sample member's performance. 



3. Students with behavioral disorders or severe physical impairments. 

A sample member whn is not nor m ally snbiect to testing or surveying py the school, owing tt> 
behavior disorders severe cognitive deficits, or severe physical impa irments which do not permit the 
testing/surveying of the sample member under any but extraordinary conditions, should be considered 
ineligible for NELS:88. 

"Extraordinary conditions" should be defined in relation to departure from normal testing and survey 
protocols. That is, if the sample member would require oral rather than self-administration of the survey 
instruments, large print or braille versions of the survey forms, translations other than in Spanish, or 
other extraordinary special assistance or aids, that sample member should be deemed ineligible for 
participation in NELS: 88. 
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Appendix H: 

OEM NELS:88 ANALYSIS REPORTS, 
TABULATIONS AND STATISTICAL BRIEFS 
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OERI NELS:88 Analysis Reports, Tabulations and Statistical Briefs: 

Listing and Content Abstract 

LISTING OF PUBLICATIONS 

1. Hafher, A., Ingels, S.J., Schneider, B., and Stevenson, D.L. A Profile of the American Eighth 

Grader, 1990: NCES 90-458. 

2. Rasinski, K.A., and West, J. NELS:88: Eighth Graders' Reports of Courses Taken During the 

1988 Academic Year by Selected Student Characteristics, 1990; NCES 90-459. 

3. Hoachlander, E.G. A Profile of Schools Attended by Eighth Graders in 1988, 1991; NCES 91-129. 

4. Rock, D.A., Pollack, J.M., and Hafher, A. The Tested Achievement of the National Education 

Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth-Grade Class, 1991; NCES 91-460. 

5. Kaufman, P., and Rasinski, K.A. Quality of Responses of Eighth-Grade Students to the NELS.-88 

Base Year Questionnaire, 1991; NCES 91-487. 

6. McMillen, M. Eighth to Tenth Grade Dropouts, 1992; Statistics in Brief series, NCES 92-006. 

7. Owings, J.A., and Peng, S. Transitions Experienced by 1988 Eighth Graders, 1992. NCES 92-023. 

8. Kaufman, P., and Bradby.D. Characteristics of At-Risk Students in NELS:88, 1992; NCES 92-042. 

9 Bradby.D. Language Characteristics and Academic Achievement: A Look at Asian and Hispanic 
Eighth Graders in NELS.-88, 1992; NCES 92-479. 

10. Horn, L., and Hafher, A. A Profile of American Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science 

Instruction, 1992; NCES 92-486. 

11. Horn, L., and West, J. A Profile of Parents of Eighth Graders, 1992; NCES 92-488. 

12. Green, P.J. High School Seniors Look to the Future, 1972 and 1992, 1993; Statistics in Brief 

series, NCES 93-473. 

13 McMillen, M., Hausken, E., Kaufman, P., Ingels, S., Dowd, K., Frankel, M. and Qian, J. 

Dropping Out of School: 1982 and 1992, Issue Brief series, 1993; NCES 93-901. 

14 Rasinski, K.A., Ingels, S.J., Rock, D.A., and Pollack, J. America's High School Sophomores: 

A Ten Year Comparison, 1980 - 1990, 1993; NCES 93-087. 

15. Rock, D.A., Owings, J.A., and Lee, R. Changes in Math Proficiency Between Eighth and Tenth 

Grades. Statistics in Brief series, 1994, NCES 93-455. 

16. Finn, J. D. School Engagement and Students At Risk. 1993; NCES 93-470. 
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17. Rasinski, K. A. The Effect of High School Vocational Education on Academic Achievement Gain 

and High School Persistence: Evidence from NELS:88, 1994; Report to the Office of Research, 
U.S. Department of Education. 

18. Ingels, S.J., Plank, S.B., Schneider, B., and Scott, L.A. A Profile of the American High School 

Sophomore in 1990, NCES, 1994; NCES 94-086. 

19. Myers, D., and Heiser, N. Students' School Transition Patterns between Eighth and Tenth 

Grades Based on NELS.-88, forthcoming 1994; NCES 94-137. 

20. Green, P.J., Dugoni, B.L., Ingels, S.J., and Camburn, E. A Profile of the American High School 

Senior in 1992, NCES, forthcoming, 1994; NCES 94-384. 

21. Scott, L.A., Rock, D.A., Pollack, J.M., and Ingels, S.J. Two Years Later: Cognitive Gains and 

School Transitions ofNELS:88 Eighth Graders, 1994, NCES 94-436. 
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ABSTRACTS 1 



1. Hafner, A., Ingels, S.J., Schneider, B., and Stevenson, D.L. A Profile of the American Eighth 
Grader, 1990; NCES 90-458. 

Descriptive statistics and associated analysis on American eighth graders are presented based on 
data from the 1988 National Education Longitudinal Study. The study will be repeated with the 
same cohort at 2-year intervals. Study variables cover attitudes, school performance, and 
activities of the eighth-grade students. In addition to direct student data, the study design 
incorporates data from students' school principals, parents, and teachers to identify additional 
factors that affect student achievement. In addition to a general statistical profile of the target 
population, statistics and accompanying analyses cover mathematics and reading performance, 
at-risk issues, school safety and climate, and high school and college plans. Focus is on 
circumstances under which children flourish and succeed. The study included a clustered, 
stratified national probability sample of about 800 public and 200 private schools. Almost 25,000 
students participated in the base-year study. The sample represents the nation's eighth-grade 
population, totalling about 3 million eighth-graders in over 38,000 school in the spring of 1988. 
Results reveal that the American eighth-grade population is very diverse. One out of every five 
students is unable to perform basic arithmetic tasks, and 14% of the students are unable to 
perform basic reading comprehension tasks. Pertinent methodological discussions and associated 
data are appended. (Fifteen graphs and 69 data tables are included; 66p.) 



2. Rasinski, K.A., and West, J. NELS:88: Eighth Graders' Reports of Courses Taken During the 
1988 Academic Year by Selected Student Characteristics, 1990; NCES 90-459. 

This set of tables examines self-reports of coursework taken by a national probability sample of 
eighth graders in public and private schools in the United States. Statistics were obtained from 
the base-year student survey of the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88). 
Estimates in the tables are based on a sample of 24,599 students in 1,052 schools across the 
nation. Technical notes follow 45 pages of tables. Three basic sets of tables on self-reported 
course-taking are provided in the areas of: (1) mathematics, science, and computer education 
(Tables 1.1 to 1.5); (2) English, foreign language, history, social studies, and religion (Tables 
2.1 to 2.5); and (3) arts, vocational education, and personal development (Tables 3.1 to 3.5). 
Within each set of tables, the first table shows course-taking across all schools. Subsequent tables 
show course-taking for public, Catholic, independent private, and other private schools. In 
addition to information about the sample, the technical notes contain information about survey 
design, response rates, variables used in the tables, and methods for estimating standard errors. 
An appendix contains standard errors of estimates and unweighted sample sizes for levels of 
classification variables. (68 p.) 



1 Abstracts are taken from ERIC when available, otherwise from the the NELS:88 bibliography 
maintained by NORC under the NELS:88 third follow-up contract. 
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3. Hoachlander, E.G. A Profile of Schools Attended by Eighth Graders in 1988, 1991; NCES 91-129. 

As part of the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88), this study examined 
the schools attended by eighth-graders in 1988, the year during which the more than 25,000 
eighth-graders of the cohort were first studied. NELS:88 provides information on 802 public 
schools, 105 Catholic schools, 68 other religious schools, and 60 private, non-religious schools. 
Throughout the report, the unit of analysis is the school rather than students or teachers. Most 
of the school data were provided by school administrators. The data are used to develop a profile 
of the schools attended by eighth- graders, with information about various aspects of the learning 
environment, school policies and programs, and administrators' assessments of school climate. 
In 1988, 87.9% of eighth-graders attended public schools, 7.6% attended Catholic schools, 2.9% 
attended other religious schools, and 1.5% attended private non-religious schools. The study 
shows that eighth-graders learned under a wide range of different conditions in both public and 
private schools. Fifty-six data tables and five graphs are included. Appendices contain technical 
notes, information about the accuracy of estimates and procedures, standard errors and 
unweighted H N"s, and 56 additional tables. (119 p.) 



4. Rock, D.A., Pollack, J.M., and Haftaer, A. The Tested Achievement of the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth-Grade Class, 1991; NCES 91-460. 

Sixty tables are presented, which examine the test achievement of a national probability sample 
of eighth graders in public and private schools. Statistics were obtained from the base-year 
student survey of the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88). Its purpose is 
to provide policy-relevant data concerning the effectiveness of schools, curriculum paths, special 
programs, variations in curriculum content, and/or mode of delivery in bringing about educational 
growth. The NELS:88 test battery includes four tests: (1) reading comprehension; (2) 
mathematics; (3) science; and (4) history/citizenship/government. This report is a tabular 
summary of achievement test scores for approximately 24,000 eighth graders from 1,052 schools. 
Results are grouped into: student background variables; parental involvement variables; and 
school characteristics and school climate. Reading and mathematics tables contain, in addition 
to mean scores, the percentage of each group scoring at each proficiency level and the standard 
error of the percentage estimate. Effect sizes are included to compare group differences. 
Technical notes on survey design, response rates, variables in the tables, significance testing, and 
methods for estimating standard errors and effect sizes follow the tables. (122 p.). 



5. Kaufman, P., and Rasinski, K.A. Quality of Responses of Eighth-Grade Students to the NELS:88 
Base Year Questionnaire, 1991; NCES 91-487. 

This report presents results of an examination of the quality of responses of eighth-grade students 
to a subset of variables available in the NELS:88 database. The quality of the data was assessed 
several ways. The correspondence between parent and student responses to similar items on the 
similar items on the survey instruments was examined. When data were available, the study 
examined consistency among responses to related items. Finally, the reliability of several scales 
created from NELS:88 data was assessed. The indicators of data quality suggest that NELS:88 
data display a high degree of accuracy and consistency, comparing favorably with responses from 
the prior NCES longitudinal study, High School and Beyond Study (HS&B). The quality of 
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student responses to items common to both studies was somewhat less for NELS:88 
eighth-graders than for HSB high school sophomores and seniors, with quality increasing with 
age, and, as expected from prior research, with reading ability and socioeconomic status. There 
are 39 tables of NELS:88 data and 2 illustrative bar graphs. (119 p.) 



6. McMillen, M. Eighth to Tenth Grade Dropouts, 1992; Statistics in Brief series, NCES 92-006. 

This report presents data from the 1988 National Education Longitudinal Study (NELS:88), which 
started with an eighth-grade cohort and aimed to provide data on dropout experiences as students 
made the transition into high school and to examine the contextual school and family factors 
associated with dropping out. The report explains the parameters of the study, the survey 
methodology, and the data reliability. The data are presented in the following bar graphs: (1) 8th 
to 10th grade cohort dropout rates by race/rthnicity and sex; (2) 8th to 10th grade cohort dropout 
rates by region and metropolitan status; ard (3) 8th to 10th grade cohort dropout rates by eighth- 
grade school (public, Catholic, religious private, and non-religious private). (7 p.). 



7. Owings, J.A., and Peng, S. Transitions Experienced by 1988 Eighth Graders, 1992. NCES 92-023. 

This brief report presents findings regarding two types of transitions experienced by students as 
they move between the eighth and 10th grades: continuing or dropping out of school and 
transferring between sectors. While 98% of public school students remained in public schools, 
over one-third of Catholic school eighth graders and over 25% of National Association of 
Independent Schools students transferred to public or other private schools. About 6% of all 
eighth graders were classified as dropouts by spring of their scheduled lOth-grade year. For most 
students, the move between eighth and 10th grades involves a change of schools and exposure 
to new educational settings. These transitions may have an impact on student learning and 
personal development. Consequently, differences in transition patterns and possible outcomes 
are of major interest. Data were obtained from the base year and first follow-up surveys of the 
National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88), which began in 1988 with a sample 
of 1,052 schools and 24,599 eighth graders. In the spring of 1990, 17,424 students were studied 
in the first follow-up to determine their education status and progress, and school, community, 
and work experiences. Four tables present study data, and five graphs illustrate trends from 1988 
to 1990. (13 p.). 



8. Kaufman, P., and Bradby, D. Characteristics ofAt-Risk Students in NELS:88, 1992; NCES 92-042. 

The study described in this report examined the characteristics of eighth-grade students who were 
at risk of school failure. The study used data from the National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988, which is a large-scale, national longitudinal study begun in the spring of 1988 when 25,000 
eighth graders attending public and private schools across the nation were surveyed along with 
the students' parents, teachers, and school principals. The students were re-surveyed in 1990, and 
the base year and follow-up data of NELS:88 taken together provide a wealth of information 
about eighth graders' as they move in and out of the U.S. school system and into the varied 
activities of early adolescence. This study, focused on at-risk students within the eighth-grade 
cohort, examined the following sets of variables: (1) basic demographic characteristics; (2) 
family' and personal background characteristics; (3) the amount of parental involvement in the 
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students education; (4) the students' academic history; (5) student behavioral factors; (6) 
teacher perceptions of the students; and (7) characteristics of the students' schools. Black, 
Hispanic American, and Native American students and students from low-socioeconomic 
backgrounds were more likely to be at-risk. Male eighth graders were more likely to have low 
basic skills, but were no more likely to drop out. After controlling for sex and socioeconomic 
status, Black and Hispanic American dropout rates were found to be the same as that for Whites. 
However, even when controlling for sex and economic status, Black and Hispanic American 
students were more likely than White students to perform below basic proficiency levels. 
(Included are 15 tables in the text and 31 tables in 2 appendixes; 107 p.). 



9. Bradby, D. Language Characteristics and Academic Achievement: A Look at Asian and Hispanic 
Eighth Graders in NELS:88, 1992; NCES 92-479. 

This report examines the demographic and language characteristics and educational aspirations 
of Asian American and Hispanic American eighth graders and relates that information to their 
mathematical ability and reading comprehension as measured by an achievement test. Special 
attention is paid to students who come from homes in which a non-English language is spoken. 
Of the 1,505 Asian American students evaluated, 73 percent were reported as language 
minorities (LMs), while 77 percent of the 3,129 Hispanic American students evaluated were 
LMs. Of the LM students, 66 percent of the Asian Americans had high English proficiency as 
compared to 64 percent of the LM Hispanic Americans. Both Asian American and Hispanic 
American groups had 4 percent of LM students showing low English proficiency. Overall, the 
study found many similarities between the two groups. However, differences are apparent when 
data are divided along language proficiency, mathematics achievement, aspiration, and other 
measures. Statistical data are provided in 33 tables vnd 44 graphs. Appendices present selected 
survey questions, technical notes and methodology, and 109 standard error tables. (197 p.). 



10. Horn, L., and Hafher, A. A Profile of American Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science 
Instruction, 1992; NCES 92-486. 

This report profiles the mathematics and science instruction received by eighth graders (11,414 
eighth graders had teacher reports in mathematics and 10,686 in science) in public and private 
schools in 1988. A preface lists highlighted findings, tables, and figures included in the 
document. The body of the report consists of five chapters. Chapter I discusses the purpose and 
format of the report and limitations of the study. Chapters II and HI examine the relationship of 
various aspects of mathematics and science instruction to students* socioeconomic status and 
race-ethnicity and type of school attended. Among the aspects examined were the major topics 
taught, average class size, hours per week attended, allocation of class time, assigned homework, 
availability of instructional materials, student attitudes toward mathematics and science, and 
teacher characteristics and qualifications. Chapter IV examines mathematics and science 
achievement test scores in relation to the various components of instruction measured in the 
study. Chapter V provides a descriptive profile of the mathematics curriculum, the science 
curriculum, teacher characteristics and qualifications, classroom characteristics, school type 
differences, and students* opportunity to learn based on the findings. Appendices that describe 
the methodology employed and standard errors of estimates reported in tables and figures in the 
text are provided. (121 p.). 
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11. Horn, L., and West, J. A Profile of Parents of Eighth Graders, 1992; NCES 92-488. 

This report profiles the family characteristics and the level of involvement reported by the parents 
of 1988 eighth graders, using the base year survey and dropout data from the first follow-up. 
About 93 percent of the parents of the first year sample were interviewed to provide information 
about home life and family experiences. This study examined child-directed involvement, 
including activities such as parent-child discussions and school-directed involvement such as 
parent-teacher association membership and volunteering in the school. There was some indication 
that parent involvement was related to whether or not students scored below the basic level in 
reading or mathematics proficiency, but there was a strong relationship between parent 
involvement and whether or not a student dropped out of school between the 8th and 10th grades. 
There are 26 tables and 18 figures presenting study findings. (121 p.). 



12. Green, P.J. High School Seniors Look to the Future, 1972 and 1992, 1993; Statistics in Brief 
series, NCES 93-473. 

In light of the many changes of the past 20 years, it may be expected that plans of high school 
seniors for further education may have also changed, along with the kinds of jobs they expect to 
have and the things they regard as important. These questions are examined through data from 
the National Longitudinal Study of 1972 (NLS-72) and the National Education Longitudinal Study 
in 1988 (NELS-.88), the 1992 Second Follow-Up. The proportion of seniors in academic or 
college preparatory programs was approximately the same in both years, although enrollment in 
the general track increased and enrollment in vocational education decreased. In 1992, there was 
little difference between the sexes in high school program placement. In 1992, only 5.3 of 
students reported that they would not attend some kind of school after high school, but in 1972, 
18.9% had reported that they would not continue. Eighty-four percent in 1992 planned to go to 
college, compared with the 63% who planned to attend in 1972. Differences for females were 
dramatic, with female seniors in 1992 four times more likely to plan on graduate or professional 
school as in 1972. Nearly 60% in 1992 planned a professional career, compared with 
approximately 45% in 1972. Changes in values were most marked among women, who in 1992 
espoused values closer to those traditionally held by men. One figure and three tables present data 
about the two populations. (6 p.) 



13. McMillen, M., Hausken, E., Kaufman, P., Ingels, S., Dowd, K., Frankel, M. and Qian, J. 
Dropping Out of School: 1982 and 1992, Issue Brief series, 1993; NCES 93-901. 

In recent years, concern over students dropping out of school has increased. A primary focus is 
the size of the dropout population, a question that has been addressed in two National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) longitudinal studies. Both studies provide the data needed to consider 
the dropout experiences between the sophomore and senior years of two groups of students a 
decade apart in time. Over the 10 years between the 1980-82 High School and Beyond survey 
(HS&B) and the 1990-92 data from the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88) (follow-ups), there was a 43 percent reduction in the percent of sophomores who 
dropped out of school. The NELS:88 rate for the sophomore cohort of 1990 is 6.2 percent. 
Relative rankings for racial and ethnic groups did not change over the decade, and in both cohorts 
the dropout rates for Hispanics were higher than those for Whites and Asians. Rates for Blacks 
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were between those of Hispanic Americans and Whites. In both periods, failure in school and 
dislike for school were major factors leading students to drop out of school. Pregnancy and 
marriage were important factors influencing females* decisions to leave school early. Three 
figures illustrate the discussion. (3 p.) 



14. Rasinski, K.A., Ingels, S.J., Rock, D.A., and Pollack, J. America's High School Sophomores: 
A Ten Year Comparison, 1980 - 1990, 1993; NCES 93-087. 

This study of high school sophomores in 1980 and 1990 compares the experiences of students in 
the two cohorts, identifying changes in in-school and out-of-school activities, academic 
achievement, self-concept, values, plans, and aspirations. Similarities and differences between the 
two groups are documented using data from the National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88) and High School and Beyond (HS&B, 1980). HS&B and NELS:88 sophomores are 
marked by basic demographic differences, including the smaller size of the NELS:88 1990 
cohort, reflecting the baby bust of the 1970s, and a higher proportion of racial minority and 
poverty status sophomores in 1990. NELS:88 sophomores also reflect the influence of various 
waves of a^nool reform since the late 1970s and early 1980s. Overall, me comparison paints a 
pictures that is in most respects encouraging in its portrayal of the high school academic 
orientation and postsecondary expectations of the 1990 sophomore class. Positive changes, 
however, are typically small or moderate in magnitude. Among the findings are: (1) general and 
college preparatory program placement has increased, at the expense of vocational program 
placement; (2) patterns of extracurricular participation changed especially in musical activities 
(31% in 1980 to 22% in 1990) and in hobby clubs (21% in 1980 to 7% in 1990); (3) changes 
in sophomores giving high importance to particular life values (e.g., marriage and family 83% 
rating this as very important in 1980, 72% in 1990); (4) small but statistically significant increase 
in the number of females aspiring to traditionally male-dominated non-professional occupations 
(15.6% in 1980 versus 18.% in 1990). Sixteen tables and 13 figures present data from the 2 
studies. Three appendixes contain information about the survey sample sizes, standard errors, and 
other methodological and technical information. Appendix A contains an additional 20 data tables. 
(Contains 46 references; xiv, 98 p.) 



15. Rock, D.A., Owings, J.A., and Lee, R. Changes in Math Proficiency Between Eighth and Tenth 
Grades. Statistics in Brief series, 1994, NCES 93-455. 

This publication illustrates use of the NELS:88 dichotomous proficiency scores for conducting 
achievement gain analysis (see Scott, Rock, Pollack and Ingels [entry 21] for an illustration of 
an alternative gain analysis strategy, the use of continuous probability of mathematics proficiency 
scores). The findings presented in this report suggest that course-taking patterns in mathematics 
between eighth grade and the sophomore year of high school represent an important factor in 
explaining growth in math proficiency. For example, even after controlling for eighth-grade 
math proficiency, higher math gains were associated with course-taking patterns that reflected 
advanced level math courses. The report also suggests that eighth-grade students who have 
higher aspirations for postsecondary education are also more likely to show positive math gains. 
(20 p.) 
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16. Finn, J.D. School Engagement and Students At Risk. 1993; NCES 93-470. 

To examine the proposition that students who do not remain active participants in class or school 
may be at risk for school failure, regardless of status characteristics such as ethnicity or family 
income, two studies of engagement and achievement were conducted. The studies used a 
nationwide sample of eighth-grade students from the U.S. Department of Education's National 
Educational Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) survey. The first study examined the 
association of participation in school and classroom activities with academic achievement in 
15,737 eighth-graders attending public schools. The study found that participation and academic 
achievement were positively related, even after controlling for gender, ethnicity, and 
socioeconomic status. The second study examined behaviors that distinguish students who are at 
risk, but who are successful in school subjects, from their less successful peers. A sample of 
5,945 eighth-graders identified as at risk by virtue of race, home language or socioeconomic 
status were classified as unsuccessful, passing, or successful, based on reading and mathematics 
achievement tests. It was found that achievement groups were distinct in terms of variety of 
classroom participation behaviors, out-of-class participation, and interactions with their parents 
regarding school. Three major conclusions were drawn from the investigation: (1) behavioral risk 
factors are indeed related to significant outcomes of schooling; (2) risk behaviors have their roots 
in the early school years or before; and (3) more attention should be given by educators and 
researchers to encouraging the potential of "marginal" students. Further research is needed to 
identify manipulable aspects of classroom and school processes that encourage student 
engagement. Appendices provide details of the measures used in the studies and the standard 
deviations and correlations of the measures. Contains 91 references. (117p.). 



17 Rasinski, K. A. The Effect of High School Vocational Education on Academic Achievement Gain 
and High School Persistence: Evidence from NELS:88, 1994; Report to the Office of Research, 
OERI, U.S. Department of Education. 

This analysis of the effects of vocational education on academic achievement and high school 
persistence was prepared for the National Assessment of Vocational Education. Data from the 
NELS-.88 high school transcript study were analyzed to assess the influence of vocational 
programs and vocational courses on gains in tested achievement in mathematics, science and 
reading. The analysis also addresses the issue of whether, regardless of their effect on 
achievement gain, vocational programs serve to keep students from dropping out of high school. 



18. Ingels, S.J., Plank, S.B., Schneider, B., and Scott, L.A. A Profile of the American High School 
Sophomore in 1990, 1994; NCES 94-086. 

This cross-sectional report supplies descriptive analyses of the educational situation of a 
representative sample of the nation's 1990 sophomores (comprising 1988 eighth-grade cohort 
members who were in tenth grade in the spring term of 1990 and "freshened" sophomores, 
students new to the sample who were not in the base year sampling frame, either because they 
were not 1987-88 eighth graders or not in the United States). Chapter 1 provides an in-depti. 
view of tenth-grade learning and achievement in mathematics. Chapter 2 supplies a summary of 
tenth-grade course-taking patterns and instructional practices in science, reading, social studies, 
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and foreign language. Chapter 3 explores the tenth grader's life outside of school, including the 
process of educational decisba making. Chapter 4 reports on sophomores' plans for the future, 
including *£wr educational expectations and aspirations. Taken together, these four chapters 
provide a jtatistical profile of the American high school sophomore in 1990, which is summarized 
in Chapter 5. Appendices A and B provide technical notes and tables of standard errors of 
measurement and sample sizes for all reported population estimates. Appendix C contains further 
information about NELS:88 in general and the first follow-up in particular. Appendix D 
presents additional tabulations on reading and social studies achievement. 



19. Myers, D., and Heiser, N. Students 9 School Transition Patterns between Eighth and Tenth 
Grades Based on NELS:88, forthcoming 1994; NCES 94-137. 

Analysis of NELS:88 data makes it possible to explore the relationships between student and 
family characteristics and the likelihood of shifting among public and private schools as students 
progress from eighth to tenth grade. This study examines the characteristics of students who 
switch between sectors (public to private, or private to public) as they move from eighth to tenth 
grade. Five sets of variables were examined to estimate the association between variations in the 
students' transition patterns and student and family characteristics: (1) basic student and family 
background characteristics; (2) the amount of parental involvement in the student's education; (3) 
the student's academic achievement and educational expectations; (4) the characteristics of the 
student's school; and (5) parental satisfaction with the student's school. Examination of these 
characteristics permits four research questions to be addressed: (1) How many students shift 
between the public and private school sectors? How many students shift from one private school 
to another?; (2) Who shifts between sectors? Are family background factors, parental 
involvement, or students' academic achievement or educational expectations associated with 
variations in transition patterns?; (3) Are school characteristics associated with students' 
propensity to move between school sectors?; (4) Do parents who are dissatisfied with their 
children's school shift their children to another type of school? 



20. Green, P.J., Dugoni, B.L., Ingels, S.J., and Camburn, E. A Profile of the American High School 
Senior in 1992 y NCES, forthcoming, 1994; NCES 94-384. 

This report examines the background of 1992 high school seniors, the school environment which 
shaped their senior year experiences, the curriculum in which they were enrolled, their academic 
achievement, their plans and expectations for the future, and their non -academic experiences 
during this important period of development. Chapter 1 provides a demographic profile of high 
school seniors. Chapter 2 depicts their school and peer environment by recording seniors' 
perceptions of school, of the safety of their school, and of the values of their peers. Chapter 3 
describes their course and program enrollments. Chapter 4 examines the tested achievement of 
1992 seniors. Chapter 5 describes their short-term plans-their postsecondary plans, steps they 
have taken to gain entrance to college, and factors they considered in choosing a postsecondary 
institution. Chapter 6 reports on seniors' plans and expectations for the future. Finally, chapter 
7 describes the senior cohort's experiences outside of school-use of illicit drugs and alcohol, 
television viewing, jobs, participation in school government, and community volunteer work. 
Taken together, these seven chapters provide a statistical profile of the American high school 
senior in 1992. Appendices provide unweighted (sample) Ns and standard errors. 
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21. Scott, L.A., Rock, D.A., Pollack, J.M., and Ingels, S.J. Two Years Later: Cognitive Gains and 
School Transitions ofNELS:88 Eighth Graders, 1994, NCES 94-436. 

This report describes the growth in cognitive skills and achievement, and the continuities and 
discontinuities experienced in school and at home by the NELS:88 eighth grade-cohort during the 
two years between the study's base year (1988) and first follow-up (1990) surveys. Four distinct 
topics are addressed, involving both school dropouts and persisters. (1) By 1990, some 1988 
eighth graders were dropouts; this report describes their characteristics and the reasons they gave 
for dropping out of school. (2) This report presents findings on patterns of school transition- 
changing from a public eighth-grade school to a private high school or vice versa-and the 
changes in perception of safety and overall learning environment cohort members experienced 
after moving from a typically more homogeneous middle school environment to a more 
heterogeneous high school environment. (3) Additionally, this report summarizes major changes 
in home life and family, such as the divorce or remarriage of a parent, that also occurred during 
cohort members* transition to and/or early years of high school. (4) Finally, this report 
examines the 1988-90 achievement gain of the eighth-grade cohort, thus addressing several basic 
questions: How much did students gain in achievement in the two years following eighth grade?; 
Who gained, in what subjects, and (for mathematics) where or in what way (that is, at what skill 
or proficiency level)? The qualitative analysis of growth in mathematics achievement illustrates 
use of the NELS:88 continuous measure of probability of proficiency (see Rock, Owings and 
Lee [1994, entry 15] for an illustration of gain score analysis using NELS:88 dichotomous 
mathematics proficiency scores). 
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APPENDIX I: NCES NELS:88 Publications and Reports 



ANALYSIS REPORTS . 

Hafher, A., Ingels, S.J., Schneider, B., and Stevenson, D.L. A Profile of the American Eighth Grader, 
June 1990; NCES 90-458. 

Hoachlander, E.G. A Profile of Schools Attended by Eighth Graders in 1988, September 1991; NCES 

91- 129. 

Bradby, D. Language Characteristics and Academic Achievement: A Look at Asian and Hispanic 
Eighth Graders in NELS:88, February 1992; NCES 92-479. 

Horn, L., and Hafher, A. A Profile of American Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science Instruction, 
June 1992; NCES 92-486. 

Horn, L., and West, J. A Profile of Parents of Eighth Graders, July 1992; NCES 92-488. 

Kaufman, P., and Bradby, D. Characteristics ofAt-Risk Students in NELS:88, August 1992; NCES 

92- 042. 

Rasinski, K.A., Ingels, S.J., Rock, D.A., Pollack, J. America's High School Sophomores: A Ten Year 
Comparison, 1980 - 1990, 1993, NCES 93-087. 

Ingels, S.J., Plank, S.B., Schneider, B., and Scott, L.A. A Profile of the American High School 
Sophomore in 1990, 1994, NCES 944)86. 

Scott, L.A., Rock, D.A., Pollack, J.M., and Ingels, S.J. Two Years Later: Cognitive Gains and School 
Transitions ofNELS:88 Eighth Graders, 1994, NCES 94-436. 

Rock, D.A., Owings, J.A., and Lee, R. Changes in Math Proficiency Between 8th and 10th Grades. 
j94, NCES 93-455. 



RELEASED E.D. TABULATIONS . 

Rasinski, K.A., and West, J. NELS.-88: Eighth Graders' Reports of Courses Taken During the 1988 
Academic Year by Selected Student Characteristics, July 1990; NCES 90-459. 

Rock, D.A., Pollack, J.M., and Hafher, A. The Tested Achievement of the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Grade Class, April 1991; NCES 91-460. 
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PFT FA^FD USER'S MANUALS/TECHNICAL REPORTS . 

Ingels, S.J., Abraham, S., Rasinski, K.A., Karr, R., Spencer, B.D., and Frankel, M.R. NELS:88 Base 
Year Data File User's Manuals". 

STUDENT COMPONENT: March 1990; NCES 9(M64 
PARENT COMPONENT: March 1990; NCES 90-466 
SCHOOL COMPONENT: March 1990; NCES 90-482 
TEACHER COMPONENT: March 1990; NCES 90-484 

Spencer, B.D., Frankel, M.R., Ingels, S.J., Rasinski, K.A., and Tourangeau, R. NELS:88 Base Year 
Sample Design Report, August 1990; NCES 90-463. 

Rock, D.A., and Pollack, J.M. Psychometric Report for the NELS:88 Base Year Test Battery, April 
1991; NCES 91-468. 

Ingels, S.J., Rasinski, K.A., Frankel, M.R., Spencer, B.D., and Buckley, P. NELS.-88 Base Year Final 
Technical Report, 1990; Chicago: NORC. 

Kaufman, P., Rasinski, K.A., Lee, R., and West, J. Quality of Responses of Eighth-Grade Students 
to the NELS:88 Base Year Questionnaire, September 1991; NCES 91-487. 

Ingels, S.J., Scott, L.A., Lindmark, J.T., Frankel, M.R., and Myers, S.L. NELS:88 First Follow-Up 
Data File User's Manuals: 

STUDENT COMPONENT: April 1992; NCES 92-030 
SCHOOL COMPONENT: May 1992; NCES 92-084 
DROPOUT COMPONENT: November 1992; NCES 92-083 
TEACHER COMPONENT: November 1992; NCES 92-085 

Pieper, D., and Scott, L.A. User's Guide to the NELS:88 Base Year/First Follow-Up Electronic 
Codebook, March 1993; Chicago: NORC. 



FORTHCOMING USER'S MANUALS /REPORTS/TECHNICAL REPORTS . 

Ingels, S.J., Dowd, K.L., Baldridge, J.D., Stipe, J.L., Bartot, V.H., Frankel, M.R. NELS:88 Second 
Follow-Up: Student Component Data File User's Manual, 1994; NCES 93-374. 

Ingels, S.J., Dowd, K.L., Stipe, J.L., Baldridge, J.D., Bartot, V.H., Frankel, M.R. NELS:88 Second 
Follow-Up: Dropout Component Data File User's Manual, 1994; NCES 93-375. 

Ingels, S.J., Thalji, L., Pulliam, P., Bartot, V.H., Frankel, M.R. NELS:88 Second Follow-Up: 
Parent Component Data File User's Manual, 1994; NCES 94-378. 

Ingels, S.J., Thalji, L., Pulliam, P., Bartot, V.H., Frankel, M.R. NELS:88 Second Follow-Up: 
Teacher Component Data File User's Manual, 1994; NCES 94-379. 
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Ingels, S.J., Thalji, L., Pulliam, P., Bartot, V.H., Frankel, M.R. NELS:88 Second Follow-Up: 
School Component Data File User's Manual, 1994; NCES 94-376. 

Ingels, S.J., Dowd, K.L., Taylor, J.R., Bartot, V.H., Frankel, M.R. NELS:88 Second FoUow-Up: 
Transcript Component Data FUe User's Manual, 1994; NCES 94-377. 

NELS:88 Second Follow-Up Psychometric Report 

NELS:88 Second FoUow-Up Methodology Report 

NELS.88 Second Follow-Up Sample Design Report 

A Profile of the American High School Senior in 1992 

America's High School Seniors: A Twenty Year Comparison, 1972-1992 
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Corrections to First Follow-Up Student, Dropout and 
School Data File User's Manuals and Trend Report 

Since publication of First Follow-Up Data File User's Afo/iwa/j-Student, Dropout and School- 
some printing and typographical errors have been discovered which we would like to briig to user's 
attention and correct through this errata sheet. 

Student Component Data File User's R inual 

Page 47; Table 3.5-1. Number of cases for F1QWT should be 19,264, not 19,624. 

Page 76; Table 3.7-2. The item nonresponse rate of 3.4 percent listed in Table 3.7-2 for the 
topic M Language Use M is incorrect. The correct rate of item nonresponse for this topic area is 34.2 
percent. 

Page 81; Table 4.4-1. The sample realization figures for public and Catholic schools appearing 
under the column heading "Cooperating Original Selections" are incorrect. The correct number of 
originally selected public schools that cooperated in the base year is 522 and the correct number of 
originally selected Catholic schools that cooperated is 70. 

Page 123; Figure 7-1. The example illustrating the linkage between first follow-up students and 
first follow-up teachers, is incorrect. In the "Teacher 1" box under First Follow-Up Data Files, the 
STU JD-TCH JD link should read 123450 1567890 IE with the first five-digits representing the student's 
unique identification code and the second eight-digit number representing the first follow-up unique 
teacher identification code. In the "Teacher 2" box, the STUJD-TCHJD link should read 
12345015678901M with the first five-digits representing the student's unique identification code and the 
following eight-digit number representing the unique teacher identification code. 

Appendix K-Base Year Codebook. Owing to a collation error at the printer, the Base Year 
Eighth Grade Codebook and the First Follow-Up Student Codebook appear together in Appendix L rather 
than separately as Appendices K and L, respectively. In Appendix L, the Base Year Eighth Grade 
Codebook stops on page 66 and the First Follow-Up Student Codebook begins with page 1 on the 
following page. 

Page 11 of the First Follow-Up Student Codebook; Question 18A. The codebook value labels 
for student questionnaire item F1S18A are printed in reverse. The correct value labels (with their 
corresponding values) are as follows: 

Very Sure HI Graduate (=1) 
HI Probably Graduate (=2) 
I Probably Won't Graduate (=3) 
Very Sure I Won't Graduate (=4) 

This reversal affects only the value labels as printed in the First Follow-Up Student Codebook. 
SPSS and SAS student cards contain the correct value labels and values. 
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Merging Student Data with Teacher Data through the School ID Variable. The variable name 
for the school identification variable in the student datafile is not the same as the name given to this 
variable in the teacher datafile. As such, if users intend to merge student and teacher data through the 
school identification variable, the variable name needs to be modified in the student datafile SAS and 
SPSSX cards. Currently, in the student datafile, the variable name is F1SCHLID (position 862-866) 
while in the teacher datafile the variable name is F1SCHJD. 

Before merging these two datasets through the school identification variable, users need to rename 
the student datafile variable F1SCHLID, position 862-866, to F1SCHJD. For SAS cards, the name 
should be changed in the Input, Length, Label and Format statements. For SPSSX cards, the name 
should be changed in the Data List, Variable Labels, Value Labels, and Missing Value statements. Users 
can use a global change to rename this variable. 

This student datafile variable also needs to be renamed in the accompanying student SAS system 
file. In the student component SAS system file, we suggest using the following statement to rename 
F1SCHLID to F1SCHJD: 

DATA XXX (RENAME = (F 1 S CHLID = F 1 SCHJD)) ; 
SET IN1.F1TEACHR; 



Users may also merge student and teacher data through the student identification variable which 
is variable STUJD, position 1-7 in the student datafile and position 1-7 in the teacher datafile. The name 
for this variable is the same in both datafiles. 



Dropout Component Data File User's Manual 

Page 98; Section titled "Weights". In the last sentence in the second paragraph of this section, 
reference is made to the * special dropout questionnaire flag F1DQFLG." The flag name F1DQFLG is 
incorrect; the actual name of this flag, as it appears above and on the dropout datafile, is F1DAJFLG. 
F1DAJFLG is the special dropout questionnaire flag users should employ to determine which form of the 
dropout questionnaire was completed. 



School Component Data File User's Manual 

A number of first follow-up school variables were recoded. Unlike our presentation of recedes 
in the Student Component Data File User's Manual, wherein recodes are reflected in both the codebook 
frequencies and the reprinted questionnaire, school questionnaire recodes are reflected only in the school 
questionnaire codebook. 

For example, in the school questionnaire codebook, the values for item F1C14 read 1 =YES and 
2= NO, while in Appendix D, First Follow-Up School Administrator Questionnaire, values for item 
F1C14 (question 14) read NO=l and YES=2. Correct values and value labels are displayed in the 
School Codebook . 
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Page 50; Figure 6-1. The example illustrating the linkage between first follow-up students and 
first follow-up teachers, is incorrect. In the "Teacher 1 M box under First Follow-Up Pata FilSS, the 
STU ID-TCH ID link should read 12345015678901E with the first five-digits representing the student's 
unique identification code and the second eight-digit number representing the first follow-up unique 
teacher identification code. In the "Teacher 2" box, the STUJD-TCHJD link should read 
12345015678901M with the first five-digits representing the student's unique identification code and the 
following eight-digit number representing the unique teacher identification code. 

In addition to the above errors in the user's manuals, there was a transcription error when t-values 
were being removed from the final review text of the sophomore trend report and some estimates were 
mistakenly deleted instead. Tables 2.2 and 2.4 contain these incorrect values. Corrections for these 
tables, and appendix table A.5.1, appear below. 

America's High School Sophomores: A Ten Year Comparison (NCES 93-087). The 
following errata should be noted. For Table 2.2, the 9.4 for percentage of 1990 sophomores in the 
lowest test quartile who stated they were in a vocational program should be 19.4. 

For Table 2.4, the percentage for 1990 highest test quartile should be 3.8, not 4.4 Percentage 
of lowest test quartile should be 13.6, not 5.8 percent. The 1990 percentage for females should be 7.3 
percent, not 5.9 percent. 

For Table A5.1, standard errors for the self-esteem and locus of control items for both 1980 and 
1990 are off by one row. Self-esteem standard errors are 0.44 and 0.70, 0.38 and 0.70, 0.33 and 0.60, 
0.20 and 0.27, and 0. 14 and 0.20. Locus of control standard errors are 0.34 and 0.45, 0.42 and 0.62, 
0.38 and 0.53', and 0.31 and 0.49. 
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Appendix K: 
Spanish-Language Version of 1990 Student 
Questionnaire and New Student Supplement 



English-language versions of the first follow-up questionnaires are reproduced with the 
respective user's manuals. 



NORC - 4492 
OMB No. 1850-0593 
A PP. Exp.: 1/91 

Preparado para el Centra National de Estadfsticas de la Educacibn 
del Departamento de Educaci6n de los EE.UU. 

First FollOW-up Por: NORC, un Centra de Investigaci6n de Cienclas Sociales 

afiliado a la Untversidad de Chicago 

ESTUDIO LONGITUDINAL DE LA 
EDUCACION NACIONAL, 1988 
PRIMER ESTUDIO 
COMPLEMENTARIO 
CUESTIONARIO ESTUDIANTIL 

UT1LIZACION DE LOS DATQS 

Los datos obtenldos mediante esta encuesta serin utBlzados por educadores y planlficadores a 
nivel federal y estatal en el anilisis de clertas cuestiones importantes que interesan a las escuelas 
rationales, tales como las normas educatlvas, los procedimientos de seguimlento de los cursos de 
estudios, el abandono de los estudlos, la educacidn de grupos marginados, las necesldades de los 
estudiantes perteneclentes a grupos lingtifstlcos minoritarios, los incentivos destinados a despertar 
interns en el estudio de la ciencia y las matemiticas y los rasgos que caracterizan a aquellas es- 
cuelas que se destacan por su eficacia. 

CQNFIDENCIALIDAD 

La potftlca del Centra National de Estadfsticas de la Educaci6n es proteger la confdenclaltdad de 
la lnformacl6n proporcionada por las personas que participan voluntariamente en nuestros es- 
tudios. Queremos que sepas que: 

1 . La Seccl6n 406 de la Ley sobre Dlsposiciones Educacionales Generates 
(20-USC 1221e-1) y la Ley PuWica 100-297 nos autorizan a hacerte las preguntas 
que flguran en este cuestlonario. 

2. El prop6slto de estas preguntas es obtener informac!6n sobre las experiencias que 
vtven los estudiantes durante el curso de sus estudlos secundarios y mientras deciden 
a qu6 actrvldades desean dedicarse una vez que los terminen. 

3. Puedes omftir cualquier pregunta que prefieras no contestar; sin embargo, esperamos 
que contestes tantas preguntas como sea posible. 

4. Tus respuestas serin comblnadas con las de los otros estudiantes, y nunca serin 
Wentfficadas como tuyas. 



National 
/ NELS \ Education 
1 88 * Longitudinal 
K HOO ** Study of 1988 
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El tiempo que lleva participar en la presente recoleccibn de datos ha sido 
estimado en un promedio de tres horas (180 minutos), incluyendo una hora para 
contestar el cuestionario , hora y media para el Test Cognitlvo y un ntfbcimo de 
media hora para la distribuci6n de materiales y el suministro de instrucciones . 
Por favor, dirige tus comentarios relacionados con esta recoleccibn de datos » o 
con cualquiera de sus aspectos, a: U.S. Department of Education, Information 
Management and Compliance Division, Washington, D.C. 20202-4651 y a Office of 
Management and Budget, Paperwork Reduction Project, Washington, D.C. 20503. 



El Cuestionario Autodescriptivo es una publicacidn protegida por derechos de 
autor de la Psychological Corporation, con cuyo permiso se utiliza. La 
reproducci6n del Cuestionario Autodescriptivo sin la autorizaci6n previa de su 
editor est* prohibida. 



El propdsito de este estudio es obtener informaci6n para 
mejorar la comprensidn por parte de los profesores y de 
los educadores sobre las diversas experiencias que atraviesan 
los estudiantes de escuela secundaria. 



Este cuestionario no es una prueba. El Centro necesita tus 
respuestas, y por eso confia en que contestar£s cada pregunta 
honestamente. Puedes dejar sin responder cualquier pregunta 
que prefieras no contestar. 
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INSTRUCCIONES GENERA LES 



LEE CADA PREGUNTA CUIDADOSAMENTE 



Es importante que sigas las instrurciones suninistredes para contester cade tipo de pregunte. Las instrueciones ton las 
sioui antes: 



A. (MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 
iOt que color tienes los ojos? 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Perdos/Cefe 1 

Azules 2 

Verdes 

Otro color 4 



Si tienes los ojos verdes, 
/\ I lent el tercer ovalo, 
/ 3/ conn se indica. 



(MARCA TOD AS LAS RESPUESTAS CORftECTAS) 

iPerticipaste en alguna de las siguientes ectividades la 
semena pasada? 

(MARCA TOD AS LAS RESPUESTAS 
CORRECT AS) 



Vi una representee ion 
teatral 1 



Fui at cine. 



Asistf a un 
event o deport ivo. 



■0 

-0 



Si fuiste al cine y 
asististe a un event o 
deport ivo la semen* 
pasada, Uena los dos 
ovalos correspond) entes, 
coao se indica. 



C. (MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 

iPiensas pa'rticipar en alguna de las sigui antes actividades 
la semane pr6xime? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA 
LINEA) 



51 

Visiter a un 
periente 1. 



Ho wtov 
seguro No. 



2.. 



Visiter un 
museo ...... 

Estudiar en 
case de un 
ami go 



.... i..£> 



Si no piensas 
visiter a un 
periente, ni 
est as seguro de 
qje ires a 
visiter un 
euseo pero 
pienees 
estudiar en 
case de un 
ami go, Uena un 
ovalo en cada 
If nee, como se 
indica. 



A. i Cotes dilces? 



(MARCA UNA 
RESPUESTA) 



Sf 
No 



•> Pesa a • 

•> Procede e C- 



i 



B. iTe cepillas los di antes despues que comes dulces? 

(MARCA UNA 
RESPUESTA) 



f 



\ 



No 



C. iParticipaste en elguna de las siguientes actividades le 
seaena pasada? 



(MARCA TOD AS 
LAS RESPUESTAS 
CORRECT AS) 



<- 



Vi una representee ion 
teetrat 1 

Fui el cine 1 

Asistf e un 

event o deport ivo 1 



(PREGUNTA CON INSTRUCCtON DE PROCEDER A OTRA) 
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PARTE I • 



TU 



DIRECCtON 



1. Escribe tu nombre, direccion y nunero de teltfono en 
letra de imprenta. 

NOMBRE: 



Apellido 
DIRECCtON: 



Nombre 



Ncmero 

DIRECCION (CONT.) 



Calle 



Ciudad 

TELEFONO: ( > 

Codigo 



No. dt apartamento 



Estado Codigo poatal 

No tango teltfono.... 1 



Numero 
del Area da Talafono 

SIENPRE QUE EL CUESTIONARtO SE REFIERA A TUS PADRES, A 
TU MAD RE 0 A TU PADRE, CON TESTA LA PREGUNTA CON 
RESPECTO AL PADRE, MADRE, TUTOR 0 TUTORA, PADRASTRO 0 
MADRAS TRA CON OUIEN VIVES. 



2A. ^Tienes la misma direccion y al mismo numero da 
telafono qua tu madre? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

No 1 -> PASA A LA PREGUNTA 2B 

No, mi madre 

falleci6 2 •-> PASA A LA PREGUNTA 3A 

S( 3 ••> PASA A LA PREGUNTA 3A 



2B. Escribe el nombre y la direccion de tu madre en los 
espacios que aparecen a continuacion. Si edemas de tu 
madre, tienes una tutora, escribe el nombre da la 
persona con qui en vivas la mayor parte del tiampo. 

NOMBRE: 



Apellido 



DIRECCION: 



Nombre 



Numero 
DIRECCION (CONT. ) 



Calle 



Ciudad 



TELEFONO: ( > 



Estado 



No. de apartamento 



Cod i go postal 



No tiene talafono 1 



Cod i go Numero 
del Area da TeLtfono 



3A. ^Tienes la misma di race ion y a I mismo numero de 
teltfono que tu padre? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

No 1 ••> PASA A LA PREGUNTA 3B 

No, mi padre 

falleci6 2 — > PASA A LA PREGUNTA 4A 

Si 3 -> PASA A LA PREGUNTA 4A 

O BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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. Escribe el nonfcre y la direccion de tu padre en los 
espacios que aparecen a continuacion. Si, adamas de 
tu padre, tienes un tutor, escribe el nortore de la 
persona con qui en vives la mayor parte del tiampo. 



Apellido 

DIRECCION: 

Numero 
DIRECCION (CONT. ) 



Nombre 



Calle 



Mo. de apartamento 



Ciudad Estado Codigo postal 

TELEFONO: ( > No tiene teUfono.... t 

Codigo Numero 
del Area da Telafono 

4A. Escribe el nombre, la direccion y el numero de 

teltfono de un pari ante o de un ami go intimo que no 
viva com i go. 

NOWaRE * 

Apellido Nombre 

DIRECCION: 

Numero Calle 

DIRECCION (CONT.) 

No. de apartamento 

Ciudad Estado ~~ Codigo postal 

TELEFONO: ( ) m No tiana teUfono 1 

Codigo Numero 
del Area de Teltfono 

41. tCuil es tu pa rent esc o con esta persona? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Amigo fntimo () 

Pariente () 

S. £En que* grado est as? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

9* () 

10* () 

11*. () 

6A. £En que escuela cursarfs el 12* grado? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

En la misma en que 
estoy actualmente () 

En otra escuela () 

61. En caso de tratarse de otra escuela, escribe su 



Nombre 
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Ciudad, Estado 



PARTE II - TUS EXPERIENCE t ACTIVIPADES ESCOIARES 



a. 



b. 



tHtsta que p^to est is de acuerdo con cada una de las 
af irmaciones que aperecen a continuecion relaeionedes 
con tu escuela y con tut profesores actuates? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LINEA) 

Ettoy tttoy 

absolute- absolute* 

nantt Ettoy Ettoy mente 

an des- en des- da da 

acuardo acutrdo acuerdo acutrdo 

Los estudi antes sa 
Ueven bien con 

lot profesoret 1* 2 3 4 



Exttte un vardadaro 

espfrftu escolar 1 * 3 4 



Las regies de conducta 

ton estrtctas 1 2. 



2* • • • • • • 3* 



d. la discipline at justa.. 1... 

a. Los estudi antes en tab I an 
amis tad con estudi antes 
perteneci antes a ctros 
grupos raciales y 

etnicos 1 2 3 4 

f . Los otrot estudi antes 
interrunpen las clases 

con f recuencia 1 2 3 4 

9. La eneenanza as buena... 1 2 3 4 

h. Lot profesorat ta interesan 

en lot estudi antes 1 2 3 4 



Cuando me esmero en mi 
t rata jo mis profetores 

alaban mis esf uenos . . . . 1 2 3. 



Hit prof es arc 
frecuentemente me hacen 
sent ir me hum 1 1 ado 

delante de la elate 1 2. 



I. 



Lot demas estudi antes 
frecuentemente me hacen 

sentirme humiilado 1 2 3. 



La mayor fa de mit 
profetoret real went e 
escuchan lo qje yo 
let digo 1. 



No me tiento seguro an 
est a escuela 1. 



Lat interrupcionet 

ocationadat por los demit 

estudi antes mt impiden 

aprander 1 2. 



La mala conducta de 
algunot estudi antes 
frecuentemente past 

detapercibida 1 2 3. 



8. Lot esfuerzot da algunot ettudiantes ton pramiadot por 
la escuela y por la comunidad. Durante la primera mi tad 
del ano escolar, tganaste alguno da lot premiot 
mancionado* a continuacion o fuitte objeto de alguna 
dittincion por tut esfuerxos o por tu participation en 
ciertas aetividades? 

(HARCA TOOAS LAS RE5PUESTAS CORRECT AS) 



a. Nunca ha ganado premiot ni he si do objeto de 
ningune dittincion 



b. Fuf elegido oficial dr una date 

c. Cani un premio etcolar 

d. Participi an una faria cientffica o de matemeticas.. 

a. Recibf una dittincion especial por mi buena 

etittencia a claaat 



f. Recibf una dittincion especial por mit buenat 
not at o por figurar en la litta da honor 



g. tecibf una dittincion especial por escribir 
un antayo o un 



h. Ma nombraron al major jugador de un tquipo 
daportivo 



i. Recibf un prtmio por aarviciot prattadot 
a la comunidad 



j. Per ticipe* en un coneurto vocacional o de 
conocimientot tecnicot 



9. Durante la primara mi tad del ano etcolar actual, 
^cuantat vecet ta ha ocurrido an la etcueta alguno de 
los tucetot enumaradot a continuacion? 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LINEA) 



1-2 



Nunca 

a* Me robaron 
a I go an la 

escuela 0 • 

b. Alguien an la escuela 
ma proputo venderme 
drogat 0 • 

c. Alguien en la escuela 
me amenazo con 

hacerme dafto 0 • 

d. Participe* en una 
pelaa corporal an la 
escuela 0 . 



Hit de 2 
vecte 



2 
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10. Durante la primera mi ted del ano escolar actual, 

tcuintas veces te ocurrieron algunas de las situeciones 
enumeradas a continuecion? 

(KARCA UNA RESPUESTA EM CAOA LlNEA) 



12. 



1-2 

Nunca veces 



3-6 7*9 Has de 10 
veces veces veces 



a. llegue tarde a la 
escuela 



b. Corte o salt* 
clases 0 

c. Tuve dif icultades 
por no haber 
obscrvado los 
reg lament os de la 
escuela 0 

d. Me impusieron 
una suspension 
interna 0 



1 



e. Me suspend! eron 
de la escuela o 
me impusieron 
un perfodo 

probatorio 0 1 



f. Me trans firieron 
a otra escuela 

por motivos 

disciplinarios.... 0 1 2 3 



g. Me arrestaron .... 0 1 2 



11. lit parece bien... 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LlNEA) 
No Sf 

a. esforzarte por obtener 

buenas notas? 1 2 

b. hacer preguntaa interesantes? 1 2 

c. resolver probl ernes mad i ante la 
aplieacion de ideas irmovadora» y 
originates? 1 2 

d. ayudar a otroa estudiantes con 

sus tareas escolares? 1 2 



f. 



iCon que* fracuencia te parece bien... 

(NARCA UNA RCSPUESTA EN CAOA LlNEA) 

Raras Algunas A 
Nunca veces veces menudo 

llagar tarde a la 
escuela? 0 .... 

cottar un par de 
elates? 0 .... 

faltar a la escuela 

todo un dfa? 0 .... 

copiar de orta 

persona an un examen? . . 0 .... 

copiar las tareas 
de otra persona? 0 .... 

participar an peleas 
corporalta? 0 .... 

former parte de 
pandillas o gangas? ... 0 . ... 

hacer comentarios 
racistas? 0 ... 

hacer comentarios 
sexistas? 0 

robar artfculos 
per teneci antes a la 
escuela , a otro 
eatudiente o a un 
profeaor? 0 .... 

destruir o defter 
la propieded eacolar?. 0 .... 

fumar an la 

escuela? 0 .... 

conaumir bebidas 
alcoh6licaa durante 
laa horaa da elate?... 0 .... 

usar drogaa i lege let 
durante laa horaa 
da claaa? 0 .... 

, treer anaaa a la 
etcuela? 0 .... 

. causer denoe 
f feicos a laa 

profeaores? 0 .... 

» retponder 
inaolant amenta a lot 
profesores? 0 ... 

• deeobedecer loa 
rag lament oa da la 

la? 0 ... 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

, 2 3 

, 2 3 

.2 .3 

. 2 ........ 3 

. 2 3 
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13. Durante la primers witad dtl ano eseolar actual , 

taprwimedamente cuintoa dfat faltaste a la ascutla por 

cualqjitr motive? 

(KAJtCA UNA RESPUESTA) 
Ninouno 00 (PASA A LA PREGUWTA 17) 

I 6 2 dfas 01 

3 6 4 dfas 02 

5 a 10 dfas 03 

II a 15 dfas 04 

16 a 20 dfas 05 

21 o mis dfas 06 



15. 1** sucedi'6 la ultima vtz qua faltastc a la tseuela? 

(KAfXA IMA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LINE A) 
NO Sf NO S< 



a. Las autoridadts ascolares 

no tomeron ninguna medida 1 



b. Alguian dt la tscuela 
1 1 art a mi casa 



c. Alguian dt la cscutla 
fut a mi casa 



d. La ascutla tnv!6 una carta 
a mi casa 



e. En la aacuala sat hicieron var 
a un const jtro 1 . 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



14. iCuil fut tl laotivo principal de tu ultima austncia de 
la tscuela? 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 



a. Tuvt ciJt cuidar a un 
familiar o a un ami go 
fntimo 



b. Estaba enfermo. 



c. Mi familia tstaba de 
vacacionts 



d. No me sent fa con destos dt 
ir a la tscuela 



t. Tern fa qua me suctdiera a I go 
tn tl traytcto de la escutla 
o tn la tscuela 



f . Tuvt que ponerme a tr aba jar 
para avudar a mi familia.... 



g. Tuve dif icultades con un 
profesor o con otro adulto 
en la escuela 



h. Tuvt dificultadts con otro 
estudiante o con un grupo 
de tstudi antes 



i. Ouerfa tstar con amigos que 
no eeten tn la tscuela 



j. No me habfa preparado oar a 
un ex amen o no habfa Deeper ado 
una taraa 

k. Me habfa atrasado tn mi 

trabajo tscolar 



I. Me sent fa rechazado por 
la ascutla 



m. No rtcutrdo. 



16. iOue sucadi6 cuando rtgrtsastt a la tscuela despues de 
tu ultima austncia? 



(HARCA TOD AS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECTAS) 



a. Mis proftsorts me ayudaron 
a hactr tl trabajo qua tenia 
atrasado 



b. Otros estudi antes me 

ayudaron a hactr tl trabajo 
que tenia atrasado 



c. Otra persona me ayudo. 



d. No tuvt que hactr ningun 
trabajo atrasado 



a. Cuando regrtse a la ascutla 
uno dt mis proftsorts tstaba 
anfadado conmigo o me huaillb 
ante la clast 



f . Un profesor, un constjtro u 
otro adulto tn la ascutla ma 
preguntd donde habfa est ado.. 



g. Me at rase. 



17. Dtsputs qut t ermine tttt ano, icusntos anoe mis crtts 
que tt ternary graduarta da la tscuela secundaria? 



1 ano 

2 afos 

3 afos 

4 aftos 

Mas de 4 ate. 



(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 



No st 06 
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18. iCutn seguro tstis de graduerte de la escuela 
secundaria? 

(MARCA UNA RE SPUE ST A) 
Nuy ttguro da que no m graduare. 1 

Prcbablemente no we graduate 2 

Probablemente ne graduate 3 

Nuy seguro de qua tie graduate.... 4 

188. tCuin aeguro estas de pr oaeguir estudtoe mas avaraado* 
despues de graduarte de la escuela secundaria? 

(MARCA UNA tE SPUE ST A) 

Muy seguro de qua no lo ha. i 1 

Probablemente no lo hare 2 

Probablemente lo hare 3 

Muy seguro de que lo hare 4 



19. Durante ceda uno de lot trimestres que estuviste 
insert to an la escuele, 



(MARCA "SI" 0 "NO" EN CADA TR1MESTRE) 



Otono de 
1988 

Si No 



tasististe a clase 
las dos primer as 
semsnas? 

ite inscribiste 
en un programs 
especial (preven* 
cion de abandono 
de loa estudios, 
estudio y trabejo, 
ayuda en loa estu- 
dioa por un coupe- 
ftero(a), etc.)? 



1 



Primavera 
de 1989 

SI Wo 



1 2 



ipessste a I 

proximo trimestre/ 
perfodo/grado? 1 



1 2 



1 2 



Otono de 
1969 

Si MS 



1 2 



1 2 



1 2 



20. iCuai de los sigui antes tttulos describe mejor tu 
program actual de estudios? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Programe general de escuela 
secundaria 01 

Program* preuniversitario, 
programs acadamico, o programs 
academic* especialixado 

(por ejamplo, Ciencias, Mat emit ices) 02 

P r ogr a ms vocational, tecnico o 
comerciel/prcfesional 

Artes fndustriales/educecicn 

tecnologica 03 

Oficios at rfcolas 04 

Preparation comercial o de 

of icina OS 

"MarketingVMercadeo o distribution 

de productoa 06 

Programs relacionados con 

la aalud 07 

Programas relacionados con 

economfa domestics 08 

Education para al coneumidor y 

el ama de case 09 

Oficios tecnicos • 10 

Oficios comerciales o induatrialea 11 

Otros programas especial izados de 

escuela secundaria (ej., lei las Artes).. 12 

Otros programas. 13 

No se 14 
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21. tCuil es el motivo principal por el que estas tomsndo 
las asignaturas siguientes? 

(MARCA EL HOT 1 VP PRINCIPAL PARA CADA ASIGNATURA) 

Maternities* Ciencias Ingles Historia 

a. No la estoy 
tomendo este 

trimestre 1 2 3 4 

b. Es reqjisito 1 2 3 4 

c. Ouise tcmerla 1 2 3 4 

d. Mis padres me lo 

pidieron 1 2 3 4 

e. Mis porfesores me 

la recomendaron. . . 1 2 3 4 

f . Mis ami gos me la 

sugirieron 1 2 3 4 

g. La escuela me la 

asign6 1 2 3 4 



22. Oesde el comienzo del noveno grado hasta el fin del ano 
escolar actual, ^cuintos cursos de cada una de las 
siguientes asignaturas habris tornado? Cuenta s6lo 
•que I los cursos que se reunen por lo menos tres veces 
Ctres perfodos) por semana por un tiempo mfnimo de 
medio ano. Incluye tambien los cursos de verano que 
tomaste en 1986 o 1989 y por los cuales recibiste 
credito por medio ano o mis* 



(MARCA UNA RE SPUE ST A EN CADA LINEA) 



1/2 

Ninguno ano 



1 

ano 



1 1/2 
anos 



2 

anos 



a. Matemiticas 
generates 0 

b. Algebra preliminar*. 0 

c. Algebra 1 0 

d. Geometrfa 0 

e. Algebra II • 0 

f. THgonometrfa 0 

g. Cilculo preliminar.. 0 

h. Cilculo 0 

i. Matemiticas para 
tl consumidor/el 

trcio 0 



j. Otrot cirsos de 

matemiticas 0 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



3 • • • • 
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23. Oesde el comienzo del noveno grado hasta el fin del 
ano escolar actual, icuantos cursos de cada una de las 
siguientes asignaturas habris tornado? Cuenta s6lo 
•quel los cursos que se reunen por lo menos tres veces 
(tres perfodos) por semana por un tiempo mfnimo de 
medio ano. Incluye tambien los cursos de verano que 
tomaste en 1988 o 1969 y por los cuales recibiste 
credito por medio ano o mis* 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 
1/2 111/2 2 



Ninguno ano 

a. Ciencias 

generales 0 1 • 



b. Ciencias ffsicas 
generales 0 

c. ftiologfa 0 

d. Ciencias 
terrestres 0 



e. Qufmica 0 



f. Principios de 

tecnologfa 0 1 



g. Ffsica 0 

h. Otros cursos de 
ciencias 0 



1 



ano 

. 2 . 

. 2 . 
. 2 . 



anos 

3 .... 4 



3 .. 
3 .. 

3 .. 
3 

3 .. 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 



24. Detde tl comienzo del noveno grado hasta el fin del 
ano escolar actual, tcuantos cursos de cada una de las 
siguientes asignaturas habris tornado? Cuenta s6lo 
aquel los cursos que se reunen por lo menos tres veces 
(tres perfodos) por semana por un tiempo mfnimo de 
medio ano. Incluye tambiin los cursos de verano que 
tomaste en 1988 o 1989 y por los cuales recibiste 
cridito por medio ano o mis. 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LIMEA) 
1/2 111/2 2 

Ninguno ano ano anos anos 

a. Ingles (incluyendo 
literature, composicion 

y arte* del lenguaje). 0 1 ..o... 2 3 •••• 

b. Historia universal.... 0 1 2 3 •••• 

c. Historia de los EE.UU. 0 1 2 ••••• 3 •••• 

d. Gaograffa 0 1 ...... 2 3 •••• 



e. Cobierno o cfvica 0 •• 

f. Economia « 0 

§• Idiomas extranjeros.. . 0 •• 

h. Arte.... 0 

I. Malta 0 .. 

J. Arte dramitico 0 .. 

k. Education religiose... 0 

I. Education ffsica 

(gfenesia) 0 .. 



2 . . . . * 3 . . . • 

2 3 .... 

2 3 .... 

2 3 .... 

2 ..... 3 .... 
2 3 .... 



1 ...... 2 ..... 3 

1 2 3 



au Eatudfoa aebre la 
vide familiar 

(educeefdn eejsjel).... 0 ..... 1 ...... 2 ..... 3 .... 

n. Hlcoloffa/aocioloffa. 0 v.... 1 2 3 •••• 

e. InformJtfca 0 1 2 3 •••• 



25. Desdc el conrienzo del novtno grado hasta at fin del who 
escoiar actual, icuintos cursos de cada una de las 
siguientes asignaturas habris to rn ad o ? Cuenta s6lo 
•quel I os cursos que se rtOnen por Lo menos tres vtces 
(trt$ periodos) por samana por un tiempo minim de 
medio afio. Incluye tambien los curso* dt verano qua 
tomeste en 1988 o 1989 y por lot cutlet rtcibistc 
crtdito por medio eno o Mis. 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EM CADA LIMEA) 

1/2 111/2 2 

Ninguno afto afo sfot anos 

a. Informal ica/ 

Cowputaci6o 0 1 2 3 .... 4 

b. Educacion dtl 

co ns usidor ......... 0 ..... 1 •••••• 2 ••••• 3 •••• 4 

c. Economfa domestics. 0 1 2 3 .... 4 

d. Taller (Artes 
industrials*, 
mecinica de 

automoviles) 0 1 2 3 •••• 4 

c. Mecanograffa/ 
Proceso dt 

pelabras.» 0 1 ...... 2 ..... 3 .... 4 

f. Agriculture 0 1 2 3 .... 4 

g. Exploracion de 

cerreres ........... 0 ..... 1 2 ..... 3 .... 4 

h. Nocione* de 
informitica/ 

comp u tecicn. ....... 0 ••••• 1 ..•*•. 2 *•*•. 3 *••• 4 



26. En cada uno de los cursos qua est** tomando 

actualmente, icon qua* frecuencia tianes que demos trar 
que realmente comprendes el materiel del cur so, an 
lugar de s6lo contastar praguntas? 

(MAKCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 

Apcoxi- 

No as toy Manoa medamente Varias 

tomando da una una vei vtces Casi 

este m por por por todos 

curso Nunc* samana semens samana los dfas 



a. Matetmiticas. 01 ... 02 ... 03 04 

b. Ingles 01 ... 02 ... 03 04 

c. Historia 01 ... 02 ... 03 04 

d. Ciencias.... 01 ... 02 ... 03 04 



05 06 

05 06 

05 06 

05 06 



27. En cada uno de los cursos que est is tomando 

actue latent e, icon que f recuencia haces el mayor 
ssfuerzo posible? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 
Aproxi • 

No estoy Henos madamanta Varias 

tomando dt una una vex veces Casi 

este vex por por por todos 

curso Nunca semana samana samana los dfts 

a. Mstemiticas.. 01 ... 02 03 04 .... 05 ... 06 

b. Ingle* 01.... 02 03 04 .... 05 ... 06 

c. Historia 01 ... 02 03 04 .... 05 ... 06 

d. Ciencias 01 ... 02 03 04 05 ... 06 



28. En cada uno da los curse* que estas tomando 

actualmante, icon que* f recuencia ta si ant as realmente 
•stimulado a hacer uso de tus facultades mem a let? 



No as toy 
toma n do 
este 
curso 

a. Matamiticas. , 

b. Ingle* 



(KARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINE) 

Aproxi* 
Henos madamenta Varies 





da una 


una vex 




vecet Casi 




vtz por 


por ■ 




por todos 


Nunca 




aamana 


S4 


aaana los dfas 


01 


. 02 


03 


04 


. . 05 • 06 


01 


. 02 


03 .... 


04 


.... 06 ... 06 


01 .« 






04 


•••• 09 •♦• 06 


01 .« 


>. 02 


03 


04 


• «• . 05 . • . 06 
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29. En tu t*s reciente o en tu ectuel curso de CIENC1AS, 
icon que trecuencie tenfas o tienes ope... 

(SI MUWCA HAS TOMADO UN CURSO DE CIENCIAS, OSCURECE EL 
OVALO Y PASA A LA PRECUNTA 31) 

Nunca he t outdo in curso o> ciencies 1 PASA A LA 

PREGUNTA 31. 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LlNEA) 

Nay Una Una vex Cast 
reres vex por todoa Todoa 
veces por mt% los dfas ! .cs dies 
seeane 

a. repasar tl 
trabajo del 

dfa anterior?... 1 2.... 3 4 5 

b. escoger tu 
prop io teaa 
cientfffco 
o probleaa 

para estudiar?.. 1* 2.... 3 * 4 5 

c. copiar I at 
notes que 
el profcsor 
escribe an 

el pizarrdn? 1 2 3 4 5 

d. escribir inforaes 
sobre trebajoe 
practice* y da 

I score tor i o? ■ * • • 1...*.* 2.... 3. ••••••• 4..*».... 5 

e. user un libro 
u otras 
fnatrucciones 
escrites que 
indican ctmc 
reetizer un 

experiiaento? 1 2.... 3 4 5 

f. e laborer tut 
prop ioi problems 
y tus pr op ios 
e*todos para la 
invest igacion de 

I os pr ob I erne s? .• 1 • . • . • . 2.... 3 « • ...... 4........ 5 

9. elaborar y 
reelizer 
experiment oa o 
proyectos por 

tu cuente? ..... 1...... 2..*. 3........ 4.. ...... 5 



(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 

Muy Una Una vex Casi 
raras vex por toobs Todos 
veces por aas los dfas los dfas 
semen* 

h. utilizer 
coaputadores 
para describir 
exper iaentos o 
escribir 

informs? 1 2---- 3 4 5 

i. utilizer 
coaputadores 
para obtener 
y/o anaUzar 

detoe? 1 2.... 3 4 S 

j. utilizer 
coaputadores 
pare hecer 

cilculoa? 1 2.... 3 4 5 

k. utilizer 
coaputadores 
pare diserar 
aodeloe y 

siewlacros?..... 1 2.... 3 4 5 

I. escucher 
conferencies 
dictadas por 

a I prof esor?. • • • 1 ...... 2. ••• 3. *.«***. 4. .«***•* 5 

a. discutir les 
oportunidedes 
profesicneles 
que existen en 
loa ceapo* 
cientff icoa y 

tecnol6gicos?. • • 1 ...... 2..*. 3.*...... 4.«...... 5 

n. ob s erver el 

profesor ai entree 
deauestre un 
exper iaan to o un 
anelisis sisteaatico 
ante le claae o 
a i«rtt res te gut a 
en le realization 

de loa arfs*os?.t 1 2.... 3 4 5 
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30. En tu mis reciente o en tu actual curso de CIENCIAS, 
tcuento enfesis pone/puso el profesor en los sigui antes 
objetivos? 

(KARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LIMEA) 



Ninguno Poco Moderado Mucho 



Est hauler tu 
interes en le 
ciencie 



b. El iprendizeje y 
le memorization 
de los datos, de 
Its regies y de 

los procedimientos 
cientfficos 0 

c. Tu prepared on 

pare la continuecion 
de los estudios 

cientfficos 0 

d. La reflexion sobre 
el significado de 
los problems y 
las formes de 
resolverlos 0 

e. La demostracion 

a los estudi antes 
de la importance a 
de la ciencia en 
la vide cot idi ana.. 0 



31. En tu mas reciente o en tu actual eurso d* MATEMATICAS, 
icuanto enfesis pone/puso tu profesor en cada uno de 
los sigui antes objetivos? (SI NO HAS TOHADO UN CURSO 
DE MATEMATICAS, OSCURECE EL OVALO Y PASA A LA PRECUNTA 
33.) 

Todevfa no he tornado un curso de matemiticas,,... 1 
PASA A LA PRECUNTA 33. 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 

Ninguno Poco Moderado Mucho 



a. Estimuler tu 
interes en las 

matemiticas 0 1 

b. El eprendizeje y la 
memorizecion de datos, 
regies y 

procedimientos 0 1 

c. Tu preparacion para 
la continuecion del 
estudio de las 

mstemitices.... .... 0 1 



d. La reflexion sobre 
el significado de 
los problemas y las 
formos de 

resolverlos 0 

e. La demostracion a 
los estudi antes de 
la importencia de 
las matemiticas en 

la vide cot idi ana.. 0 



32. En tu mis reciente o en tu actual curso de 
MATEMATICAS, icon que frecuencie... 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 

Munca A veces A menudo 



ERJC 



a. repasas el trabajo del 

dfa anterior? 0 



3&S- 



1 



b. uses libros que no seen 

libros de texto? 0 1 

c. copies las notes que el 
profesor escribe en el 

pizerron? 0 1 



d. resuelves problemas 
expresados en prose o 
part ici pas en actividades 
relacionadas con la 
solucion de problemas? ... 0 

e. utilizes ccmputadoras?. .. 0 

f. utilizes materieles 

de practice o modelos?.... 0 



1 2 

g. utilizes ca I cul adores?. ... 0 1 2 



h. pert ici pes en di sous i ones 
dirigidas por loa 
estudi antes? 0 



i. explices tu trabajo 

a le clase oralmente? 0 1 



33a. En tu mis reciente o en tu actual curso VOGACIONAL, 
tcuinto enfasis puso/pone tu profesor en loa 
siguientes objetivos? 

No he tome do un curso vocacional „. () 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 
Ninguno Poco Moderado Mucho 

a. EneeAerte 
conocimientoa 
que puedas empleer 

inmedietamente 0 ? 2 3 



b. EneeAerte datos, 
regies y 

procedimientos... 



c. Ayuderte a co mprender 
los modos de aplicecion 
de las idees cientfficas 
y de las matemiticas 

en el trabajo 0 

d. Reflexioner sobre el 
significado de un 
problems y sobre les 
di verses formes de 
reeolverlo 0 

e. Ayuderte a comprender 
los prineipioe 
metemiticos y cientfficoa 
medienta el uao de 
objetos ffsicea 
(herremientee, miquinee, 

i net rumen t os de 
laboretorio) 0 



34. iHas estedo inscrito an etguno de lot siguientes tipos 
de cursos o programes de escuela secundaria? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA UNEA) 

Ho £i 

Cursos de ingles destinados 
• remediar deficiencies en 
el aprendizaje del idioma 
(a vects llamedos cursos 

de ingUs bisico o esenciel) 1 2 

b. Cursos de metemiticas destinados 
ft remediar deficiencies, en 

el aprendizsje de ess materia 
(s veces llamedos cursos 
de maternities* basics* o 

essnciales) * 1 2 

c. Program! bilingue o bicultural 1 2 

d. Programa de ingles ccmo segundo 

idiom <ESL) 1 2 

e. Programa de cursos avanxedos 1 2 

f. Programa especial para los estudiantes 

que tienen dificultades de aprendizaje 1 2 

g. Programs especial para los estudiantes 

que tienen impediments ffsicos 1 2 

h. Prograwm para la prevention del abandono 

de los estudios 1 2 



35. En la escuela donde estudias actualmente, £has recibido 
informecifa sobre los t ernes siguientes? 

(KARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA L1NEA) 

HS SI 

a. Clases sobre relaciones familiares 

o sexual es 1 2 

b. Clases sobre el SIDA/ M AIDS" 1 2 

c. Clases sobre el abuso del alcohol 

o de las drogas 1 2 



36. CADA SEMAHA, icutnto tiempo le dedicas dentro y fuera 
de la escuela a las tareas que se te asignan para hacer 
en la case, tanto en total ccmo para cada una de las 
siguientes clases? 



(KARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA COLUKMA) 



a. Tiempo dedicado a las tareas en total 

En la 
escuela 



Fuera de la 
escuela 



Nada de tiempo 00 00 

1 hora o menos 01 01 

2 a 3 horas 02 02 

4 a 6 horas 03 03 

7 a 9 horas 04 04 

10 a 12 horas 05 05 

13 a 15 horas 06 06 

Has de 15 horas 0? 07 



36. (Cent.) CADA SEMANA, tcuanto tiempo le dedicas dentro 
y fuera de la escuela a las tareas que se te asignan 
para hacer an la casa, para cada una de las siguientes 
clases? 

b. Tiempo dedicado a las tareas de maternities* 

No estoy cursando 

matematfeas 00 00 

Nada de tiempo.., 01 * 01 

1 hora o manes 02 02 

2 a 3 horas 03 03 

4 a 6 horas 04 04 

7 a 9 horas 05 05 

10 a 12 horas 06 06 

13 a 15 horas 07 07 

His de 15 horas 0B ♦ 06 

c. Tiempo dedicado a las tareas de ciencias 

No estoy cursando 

ciencias 00 00 

Nada de tiempo 01 01 

1 hora o menos 02 02 

2 a 3 horas 03 03 

4 a 6 horas 04 04 

7 a 9 horas 05 05 

10 a 12 horas 06 06 

13 a 15 horas 07 07 

Mas de 15 horas 08 06 

d. Tiempo dedicado a las tareas be jr&ljg 

No estoy cursando 

ingles 00 00 

Nada de tiempo 01 01 

1 hora o menos 02 02 

2 a 3 horas 03 03 

4 a 6 horas 04 04 

7 a 9 horas 05 05 

10 a 12 horas 06 06 

13 a 15 horas 07 07 

Has de 15 horas OS 06 

c. Tiempo dedicado a las tareas de historia 



No estoy cursando 

historia 00 00 

Nada de tiempo 01 01 

1 hora o menos 02 02 

2 a 3 horas *..03 03 

4 a 6 horas 04 04 

7 a 9 horas 05 05 

10 a 12 horas 06 06 

13 a 15 horas 07 07 

Mis de 15 horas 08 06 

f. Tiempo dedicado a las tareas de laa clases rastantes 

No estoy cursando 

otras clases 00 00 

Nada de tiempo.. .* 01 01* 

1 hora o menos 02 02 

2 a 3 horas 03 03 

4 a 6 horas 04 04 

7 a 9 horas 05 05 

10 a 12 horas 06 06 

13 a 15 horas 07 07 

Mas de 15 horas 08 06 
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37. Durante el transcurso de un die ttpico, tculntos 
peModo* de clase pasas tn un salon de estudio? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Ninguno 0 

Uno 1 

Doc 2 

Tret 3 

Cuetro 4 

Mis de cuatro 5 

38. tOut importancia le otorgas a las buenat notes? 

(MA RCA UNA RESPUESTA) 
Ninguna importancia... 1 
At gun* importancia.... 2 

Son importantes 3 

Son muy importantes... 4 



39. Con respecto a cade una de las esignaturas enuneradas a 
continuation, marca la coluroa que mejor describe las 
notes que has obtenido en el la desde que ccmenxaste el 
noveno gredo hast a la fecha. 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA PC* CAOA UNA DE 
LAS ASIGNATURAS QUE F I QURAN A CONTINUACION) 



Matemitica ingles Historie Ciencias 



a. La pregunta no 
correspond* a mi 
caso todevfa 
no he tornado 
ninguna clase 
en esta 

asignatura 



01. 



b. Principalmonte A. 02. 



01. 
02. 



01. 
02. 



01 
02 



c. Mi tad A y mi tad B, 

aproximadamente.. 03 03 03 03 



d. Principalmente B. 04., 

e. Mi tad B y mi tad C, 
aproximadamente.. OS., 

f. Prlncipalmente C. 06. 

g. Mitad C y mi tad 0, 
aproximadamente.. 07. 

h. Principalmente D. 08. 

i. Prlncipalmente 
inferiores a D... 09. 

j. La pregunta no 
tiene eplicacion 
en mi caso no 
dan note* en mis 
clases 10. 



04. 

05. 
06. 

07. 
08. 

09. 



04. 

05. 
06. 

07. 
08. 

09. 



04 

05 
06 

07 
08 

09 



10. 



10. 



10 



(ASEGURATE DE HABER KARCADO UNA RESPUESTA POft CADA UNA DE 
LAS ASIGNATURAS MENC10NA0AS ARRIBA) 



40. iCon qu* frecuencia vienes a clase SIN los artfculos 
•enciaiedos a continuecion? 

< MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINE A) 

Con Con 
Nunca rareza frecuencia Generalmente 



a. Papel y lapiz 0 

b. Libros 0 

c. T areas terarinedas. 0 



41A. Marca todas las respu?stas correctas con respecto a 
CADA UNA de las actividades interescolares y/o 
intramuroa en que has perticipedo durante el 
tramcurao del Aft) ESCOLAX ACTUAL. 

1 Intereacolar* se use cuando tu e»cuela compite con 
equipo* de otras escuelas. ' Intramuroa 4 qui ere decir 
qje loe aquipos que compiten pertenecen a tu arise* 
ila. 



C01J 
(OS 
1033 
C04] 

C053 
t06] 



Mi escuela no tiene 
No perticip* 

Participe" an deportes intramuros 

Perticipe" en un equipo ••junior varsity" o de 
estudiantes de primer ano 

Participt an un etjuipo "varsity 41 

Participe" como cap i tin o co-eapit*n 



a. Itiebol/s6ftbol 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 5 

b. lalonctsto/taaketball 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 5 

c. Put bo I norteeieericano 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 5 

d. Futbol (soccer) 1 ... 2 ••• 3 ... 4 ... 5 

e. E qui po de natacion... 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 5 



f. Otroa deportes de 
equipoe (hockey, 
v6leibol, etc.) 1 

g. Otroa deportes 
individuals (carrera 
a campo treviese, 
gimnasia, golf, tenis, 
carreras etl^ticas, 
lucha) 1 .. 



.. 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 5 ... 6 



h. "Cheer leading** 1 . 

ill 

1 ... 2 



2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 5 ... 6 
2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 5 ... 6 



i. "Pom- pom", "drill 
team" 



• . 4 ... 5 
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411. Herce una respueste por cede actividad en ope 
pertlelpado durante el A*> ESCOLAR ACTUAL. 

&UBES 0 CRUPOS ESCOLARES 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 
11] No exists en eita escuela 
m No participe 
[33 Participe 

t4J Participe con© oficiel 

a. tarda, orquesta, 
coro u otro grupo 

musical 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 • 

b. Represent ac ion 

teatral o musical....* 1 •••• 2 .... 3 . 

c. Gobierno estudientil 1 •••• 2 .... 3 , 

d. NHS, otra aociedad 

honorffica escolar ' •••• 2 .... 3 , 

e. Anuario, peri6dico 

o revitta UtereHe escolar.. 1 .... 2 .... 3 

f. Clubes de servicio 

(AFS, Key club) " .... 2 .... 3 

9. Clubes escolares (Club de 
arte, computecion, ingenieria, 
debate/oratori a, idiomas 
extrenjeros, ciencies, 
mstemeticas, psicologfe, 
filosofie, etc.) 1 .... 2 .... 3 

h. Clubes de aficionados 
(fotograffa, ejedrez, 

"frisbee", etc.) 1 .... 2 3 

i. FTA, FHA, FFA u otros 
clubes vocacionales o 

prof esionales 1 .... 2 •••• 3 



42. Durante el transcurso de una semana tfpice, icuanto 
tiempo pases, en total, en todas las actividades 
extrecurriculeres AUSPICIAOAS POR LA ESCUELA? 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Nfnguno 01 

Henos de una hora por semana.... 02 

De 1 a 4 horas por semana 03 

De 5 a 9 horas por semana 04 

De 10 a 19 horas por semana OS 

Veinte o mas horas por semana*. . 06 



9 
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43. tCuanto t tempo adicional dedicas por semana. fuera de 
la escuela, a leer meter i alts no. relacionadoa con tu 
trebejo escolar? (No incluyas las lectures out st tt 
asignan en la escuela.) 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 
Ninsjuno 01 

Una hora o menos por semana 02 

Dos horas.. 03 

Tres horas 04 

De 4 a 5 horas 05 

De 6 a 7 horas 06 t 

Dc 6 a 9 horas 07 

Die* horas o mis por semana 00 

44. *Con que frecuencia dedicas t tempo, fuera de la 
escuela, a las siguientes actividades? 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 
t1] Raras veces o nunca 

[25 Henos de una vez por semana 

CS] Una o dos veces por semana 

[4] Todos los diss o casi todos los dfas 

a. Pasando el rato con emigos 

en algun punto de la localidad... 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

b. Utilizando computadoras 

personales 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

c. Trabajando en pasat tempos 
predilectos (lobbies") en pro* 

yectos artfaticos o manuales 1 .... 2 .... 3 •••• 4 

d. Leyendo por placer 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

e. Yendo al parque, al gimnasio, 

a la playa o a la piscina 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

f. Jugando a la ptlota o a otros 

deportee con anrigos 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

g. Asistiendo a reuniones de 
agrupaciones juveniles o de 

programas de recreo 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

h. Trabajando de voluntario o 

en servicio* comunitarios 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

{. Conduciendo o paseando en 

automovil (solo o con amigoes)... 1 •••• 2 .... 3 •••• 4 

j. Hablando con ami got por telefono. 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

k. Conversando o partieipando en 

•I gone actividad con tus p*c>es.. 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

I. Conversando o partieipando an 
alguna actividad con otros 

adultos.... • 1 .... 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

pl Tomando clases: musics, 

arte, idiomas, bails 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

n. Tomando leccione* de deportee: 

karate, tanis, etc 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 •••• 4 

o. Asistiendo a actividades 

religiosas 1 .... 2 .... 3 .... 4 

.14- 3 Go 



45. Ourantt tl afo tacclar, teutntas horat pop dfa dadicat 
9tntral*tntt a »irar prooraaat dt ttltvitidn o vidtot? 



RESPONOE A LAS PARTES "A" Y "•«. 

(HARCA UNA (KARCA UNA 

RESPUESTA) RESPUESTA) 

Ourantt la En tl fin 

immi dt ttwtnt 

No »1ro ttltvlaion 00 00 

Hanoi da una hora por dfa 01 01 

Entrt 1 y 2 horat 02 02 

Entrt 2 y 3 horat 03 03 

Entrt 3 y 4 horat 04 04 

Entrt 4 y 5 horat 05 05 

Hit dt 5 horat por dfa 06 06 
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PARTE III TUS 

46. iOu* iaportancia It das a cede uno de lot siguientes 
objetivos «n la vida? 

(MARCA IMA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LINEA) 
[1] Ningu* ieportencia 
[23 Algune inportancia 
[33 Nucha itportancia 

a. Ttner exito en tu Hnea dt trabajo.. 1 2 3 

b. Encontrar a la ptraona con qui en 
deteat catarte y tar felir con tu 

familia 1 2 3 

c. Ttner tucho dinero* 1 2 3 

d. Ttner butnot ami got 1 2 3 

t. Coneeguir un trabajo eatable 1 2 3 

f . Ayudar a otroa wieatorot dt tu 

conunidad 1 2 3 

9. Poder ofrecerlt a tu* hi jot 
mejores oportunidadet que las 

tu has tenido 1 2 3 

h. Vivir cerca de tus padres y 



demit fami Mares 1 2 

i. Alejerte dt tsta region del pais.... 1 2 

j. Contribuir a corregir las 
desigualdades econdmicat y 
socialts 1 2 

k. Ttntr hijos 1 2 

I. Ttner tiempo libra suficiente para 
disfrutar de las coaas qua te 
inttrtsan 1 2 

an Alejarte de tus padres 1 2 



PARA EL FUTURO 



47. iOut eonaideran las siguiantes ptrsonas qua as lo aias 
iaportante que debet hacer al terminer tus ettudioa 
aacundarioa? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LINEA) 

[13 No tiene aplicecion en m\ caso 

[23 Ir a la univertidad 

D3 Conseguir un eepleo a ti«npo carpi eto 

[43 Ingretar en una escuela de artet y oficioa o en un 
prog rant de aprendizaje 

[53 Ingretar en lat fueriat armadas 

[63 Catenae 

[73 Conaideran que debo hacer lo que yo qui era 
[83 No let ieporta 
[93 No te 

a. Tu padre... 01. ..02... 03... 04... 05... 06.. .07... 08.. .09 

b. Tu medre... .01. ..02. ..03. ..04. ..05. ..06. ..07.. .08. ..09 

c. Tut amigot..01...02...03...04...05...06...07...08...09 

d. Un pariente 

cercano 01 .. .02. . .03. ..04... 05.. .06. . .07. . .08. . .09 

e. Tu contejero 
en la 

etcuela 01... 02... 03... 04... 05... 06.. .07... 08... 09 

f. Tu profetor 
fevocito....01...02.*.03...04...05...06...07..«08...09 

g. Tu entrcnedor 

deportivo.. 01... 02... 03... 04... 05... 06... 07.. .08. . .09 
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48. iHtste qui gred© crtts que tu pedre y tu medre desean 
cue protigtt tut tstudiot* (CONTEST A US COLUMNAS A 
Y | QUE APARECEN A C0NTINUAC10N CON RESPECTO A IAS 
PERSONAS CON QUIENES VIVES 0 CON QUtENES EST AS EN 
CONTACTO REGULAR.) 



(MARCA UNA 
RESPUESTA) 

A. 
Padre 



(MARCA UNA 
RESPUESTA) 

6. 
Medre 



i. No tiene aplicacidn 
en mi caso 



01 



b. ouiere que me gradue 

de la ttcuelt secundaria., 02 

c. Ouiere que me gradue 

de la ttcuela secundaria, 

pero que no protigt 

otros estudios 03 



01 
02 

03 



49. Actuelmente, *cuinro* anos dt estudios crett que 
cur saris? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 



Crto que no me greduer* 
de la ttcuela secundaria. 



Crto que solo me gradual de la 
ttcuelt ttcundarit 



01 
02 



Crto opt atistirt a una ttcuela 
vocational, a una tscutla de 
artts y oficiot o a una ttcuela 
comtrcitl deeputs de graduarme de 
la ttcuelt secundaria: 



Htno t de dot anos. 
Dot anos o mis.... 



03 
04 



Crto que prostguir* un programs 
de tttudios univtrsittrios: 



d. Ouiere que asista a una 
ttcuelt vocational, a una 
ttcuelt de trtes y oficiot 
o t una ttcuelt comercitl 
despots que me gradue de 
la escuela secundaria 04 

t. Ouiere que tome 

un cur so uni vers ittrio 

de dot anos 05 

f . Ouiere que tome 

un curso universitario 

de cuatro anos 06 



04 



05 



06 



Htno t de dot anos 05 

Dot anos o mts (incluyendo 

un grado de dot anos) 06 

Terminer* lot tttudios 

univtrsittrios (un programs de 

cuatro o cinco anos) 07 

Meet tr fa u otro grado equivalent*. 06 

Doctor ado tn fi lot of (a o en 
medicine u otro grado profttional 
avtnxado 09 



g. Ouiere que me gradue 

de la universided 07 07 

h. Ouiere que prosiga 
tttudios postgraduados 
desputs que me gradue 

de la universided 08 06 

i . No s6 09 09 

j. No It imports 10 10 



50. Part tl trtntcurto de lot doe pr6ximos snot that 
tornad o o est it considtrando tamer elguno de lot 
txi m tntt menciontdot a continuacion? 

(MARCA TOD AS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECT AS) 

11) No ht pent ado tn tllo 

C2] No, no piento tomtrlo 

D] Sf, tttt ano 



143 Sf, el ano pr6ximo 
C5] Sf, tn tl 12vo. grado 



a. Examen "Pre-SAT M 

b. College loard 
Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) 



c. American College Testing test 
(ACT) 



d. Advanced Pltctmtnt Test (AP>... 1....2....3.. ..4....S 

e. Armed Services Vocational 

Aptitude lattery (ASVAB). ...... 1....2....3....4....5 

f . Preliminary American College 

Testing Test (PACT) 1 ....2....3.. ..4....5 
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51. Jienes la intencion be curstr estudios universittriot 
detpcrts be graduarte be la etcutla stcunberie? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Mo, no pienso ir a la universibad 1 PASA A LA 

PREGUNTA 53 

Si, inmedietamente despues bt 

terminer los estudios secundarios 2 

Si, despues be paser un ano tin 

asistir a la ttcuela 3 

No te 4 



52. *0ue" importencie tiene caba mo de los siguientes 

fectores en el proceto be seleccion be la tni vert i dad a 
que asistiras? 

(TRAZA UN CIRCULO ALREDEOOR DE UNA 
RE SPUE ST A EN CAD A LINEA) 

[1] Ninguna importance 

[2] Alguna importaneia 

C31 Nucha importancie 

a. Gasu uni vert i tar iot (matrfcule, 

libros, alojamiento, comida).... 1 2 3 

b. Ditponibilidad be ayuda 
tconomfca, tal como un prestamo 
estudianti I, una bee a o una 

donacion 1 2 3 



c. Ditponibilidad be un curto 
be estudios o be cur tot 
ttpeefficot 1 

d. La reputacion be la uni vert i bad 
retpecto a tus programat 
atleticos 1 

t. La vida tocial en la 

univertidad 1 



f. La potibilidad de vivir en cata 

•v asistir a la univertidad 1 2 . . 3 

g. La posibilidad be vivir lejot 

be casa 1 2 3 

h. Un embiente religicso 1 2 3 

i. Un enfciente de poca 

criminalidad * 1 2 3 



j. El historial de colocecion be 
emplec y be trabajo be lot 

greduados be la univertidad 1 2 3 

k. La reputacion be la univertidad 
en cuanto a tut programat be 

•studios 1 2 * j 



I. La laxitud de las normas/los 

srtodards de acini* ion 1 *. 2 3 



53. Entre lat categories mencionedes a continuecion, icual 
detcribe con mayor exjetitud el trabajo « la ocupacion 
que esperat o que te proponet desemptnar irmediet; <*ente 
bespues be terminer lot estudios tecundarios, asi como 
a lot 30 area be abed? Aun ti no estat teguro, treze 
un circulo alrabebor bel trabajo o la ocupacion que te 
perezca mts probable. 



(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA COUftNA) 

ti 1 Despues be terminer lot estudios tecundarios 

(2) A la ebad be 30 aftos 

OfiCINISTA, tal como cajero(c5 be banco, 
tenador(a) be librot, cart*ro(a), 
taqufllefo(a) 01 
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ARTESANO(A), tal como panedero(e), 
mecanico<e) be automoviles, 
mequiniste, pintor(e), plomero(a), 
inatalabor(a) be telefonot, 

carpintero(a) 02 02 

AGRICULTOR(A) 0 ADMINISTRAOOR(A) AGRICOLA.03 03 

AMA(O) DE CASA 04 04 



OBRERO(A), tal como obrero(a) be 
construccion, lavador(a) be 
automoviles, obrero(a) 
saniterio(e), obrero(a) agricola 05 



GERENTE, ADMN!STRAD0R(A), tal como 
gerente be vent as, gerente be 
oficina, administrabor<a) bt 
tscuelas, comprador (a), gerente 
bt rettaurente, funcionario(e) publico. 06 



HILITAR, tal como oficial be carrera o 
tubaltemo an lat fuerzas armdas... 



OPERADOR(A), tal como cernicero(e), 
tnsentolebor(a), operabor(a) be 
msquinas, toldador(e), chofer be 
taxis, be autobutet o be camior«c«. 



07 



08 



05 

06 
07 

05 



PROfESlONAL, tal como con tabor, 

artitta, snftrmero(t) greduadc(a), 
ingeniero(e), biblloteca^io(a), 
escritor(a), atittente social, actor, 
ectriz, atleta, polftico(a), pero tin 
inctuir maestro (a) be escuelas... 09 • 

PROFESIONAL, tal como cltrigo(a)/(sacerbote), 
bentitte, s*dico(a), abogado(a), 
cientff ico(a), profesor(a), 
uni vers i tar i o(a) 10 , 



09 



10 



PR0PIETAR10 0 DUE HO, tal como dueno(a) be 
un negocio pequefto, contratista, 

dueno(e) be restaurants 11 11 



SERVICIOS DE PROTECTION, tal como 
betective, agtnte be policfa, 
guarbia, alguacil, bombcro(a).. 



12 



VENT AS, tal como venbebor(e), agents 
publicitario o be seguros, 
correbor(a) bt bienes refcea 



13 



PtOfESOR DE ESCUELAS, tal como maestro(a) 



be escuele primaria o secundaria. 



14 



SERVICIOS, tal como barbero(a), 
coamtt6logo(a), enftrmero(e) 
practico(e), empleado(a) 
domestico(e), consent, cemartro(a)... 15 



TECNICO, tal como dibujante, tscnico(a) 
dental o medico, programabor(a) bt 
computedcret 



NO HE PR0PONQO TRA1AJAR. 

OTRO 

NC SE 



16 

17 
15 
19 



12 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
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PARTE IV USO DEL IOIOKA 



54. iSt hable tn tu case tlgun otro idiom, apart e del 



ingles? 

No...., 1 (PASA A LA PREGUNTA 62) 

Sf * 2 

55. iOu* otro idiom* st habit an tu case? 

(HA RCA UNA RE SPUE ST A) 

Espenol 02 

Chino 03 

Japones 04 

Coreano. * 05 

Un idioma filipino 06 

Italiano 07 

Francis 08 

Alemin 09 

Griego 10 

Polaco - 11 

Portuguis 12 

Vietnamita 13 

Camboyano 14 

Otro 15 

55A. *Es este tu idioma materno (el primer idioma que 
aprenditte a hablar cuando eras nifo)? 

No 1 (PASA A LA PRECUNTA 56) 

Sf 2 (PASA A LA PRE GUN TA 55b) 



551. £Qut grado de facilidad tienes para... 

(MA RCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA L1NEA) 

Ml Ninguna 
12) No mucha 
[3] iastante 
M Nucha 

a. comprtndar tu idioma natarno?.. 1 2 3 4 

b. hablar tu idioma natarno? 1 2 3 4 

c. Lear tu idioma meterno? 1 2 3 4 

d. aacribir tu idioma natarno?.... 1 2 3 4 



56. 4 Con qje frecuencia (e hablas a tut padres an ingles 
aobrt tut taraaa eecotares u otro trabajo de la 
escuela? 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 



No ae aplica an mi ceso, 

no hablamoa aobre mis taraaa 1 

Nunca hablamoa an ingles 2 

A vteet hablamoa en ingles 3 

Aproximadamente la mi tad de las 

vtces hablamoa en ingles 4 

Siempre, o la mayor parte del 

tfampo, hablamoa en ingles 5 



57. iOue grado de facilidad tienes para... 

(TRAZA UN CIRCULO A LR ED ED OR OE UNA 
RESPUESTA EN CADA LlNEA) 

CI) Ningune 
[2] No mucha 
£3] iastante 

[4] * efca 

a. comprander al ingle's hablado?.... 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 

b. hablar ingles? 1 2 ... 3 ... 4 

c. laar Ingles? 1 ... 2 •• 3 ... 4 

d. aacribir ingles? 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 

58. Oesde que comenzaste el r»cr^o grado, thas recibido 
alguna eyuda especial para aprerder a leer, aacribir o 
hablar ingles? 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

NO 1 (PASA A LA PRECUNTA 62) 

Sf 2 

59. Esta ayuda especial, £fue en la forma da... 

(HARCA TOD AS LAS RESPUESTAS COMECTAS) 



a. tutela individual? 1 

b. un grupo pequeno? 2 

c. un grupo mas numeroso que 

tu ! laae regular? * 3 

d. ingles como aagundo idioma (ESI)? 4 

a. inttruccitn bilingue? 5 
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60. icon que frecuencia participate tn Us si*iitmes 
clasts o »et?v»dtdes? 

(NARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA 11NEA) 



[13 Nunce 

[23 Con rareza 

[33 Atginas veces 

(A3 Con frecuencia 

a. Escuchar grabeciones 

(cintas) en ingles 0 

b. Hejorar ei ingles hablado. 0 

c. Uer ingles 0 

d. Escribir ingl*s 0 

e. Otras actividades 0 



2 3 

• • • • • 2 ••••• 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



61. iConsideras que tus conocimientos de Los siguientes 
aspectos del inglts nan tiejorado como result ado de tu 
participaci6n en estas clases o actividades especieles? 

(MAftCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA L1NEA) 



[13 No 

(23 Un poco 

(33 Hucho 

a. Cornprension del ingles 

hablado 0 1 

b. Hablar ingles 0 1 

c. leer ingles 0 1 

d. Escribir ingles 0 1 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



PARTE V TUS OPINIONS* SOME 

^2 indict si estis de acuerdo o en desacuerdo con las 
menciones qua eperecen a continuation. 

{MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LXNEA) 

(13 Estoy absolutamente en desacuerdo 

123 Estoy en desacuerdo 

13] Estoy de acuerdo 

[43 Estoy ateciutamente de acuerdo 

a. Me siento bien en 

cuanto a mi persona 0 .... 1 •••• 2 •••• 3 .... 4 

b. No tengo suf iciente 
control sobre la 
orientecion ope mi 

vida esta sdquiriendo.... 0 .... 1 .... 2 .... 3 .... 4 

c. En m vida, obtener 
exito depend* 

mis del azar y de la 
buena suerte que del 

trabajo erduo. 0 •••• 1 • ••« 2 .•«• 3 4 

d. He considero una persona 
que vale e igual a todo 

el mundo . 0 .... 1 .... 2 .... 3 .... 4 

e. Si hacer las cosas tan 
bien como la mayor fa de 

la gentc. ■•*. • ■ 0 .... 1 2 •••• 3 4 

f . Cada vez que trato de 
lograr algun progreso, 
algo o alguien me lo 

tmpide. «««.««.«««..■•.•"" ^ 1 * * . . 2 . . . . 3..... 4 

g. Mis proyectos casi 
nrjnca se logran; por esn 

me molesta plantar los.... 0 .... 1 .... 2 .... 3 .... 4 

h. En terminos generales, 
estoy sat isf echo 

cormigo mismo 0 .... 1 .... 2 .... 3 .... 4 

i. A veces me siento 

inutil 0 .... 1 .... 2 .... 3 .... 4 

j. A veces siento que 

no sirvo para nada 0 .... 1 ...» 2 ...» 3 .... 4 

k. Cuando hego un proyecto 
me siento casi seguro de 

lograr mis objetivot 0 .... 1 .... 2 «... 3 .... 4 

I. Considero que no tengo 
much os motive* para 

anorgulltcerme 0 .... 1 .... 2 .... 3 .... 4 

m. El azar y la suerte son 
factores muy importantes 
en lo que me sucade en 

la vida 0 .... 1 .... 2 .... 3 .... 4 

n. Casi sienpre me siento 

vaclo emocionalmente 0 .... 1 .... 2 .... 3 .... 4 

63. Escoge la respuesta que major se aplica a tu caso. 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINE A) 

N3 No 

O (23 Mayonmnte no 372 
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TI MISMO Y SOBRE TUS ACT ITUDES 

£3] Mis bien no que si 

(4] Mis bien a f que no 

[S3 Sf 

a. Mis padres me tratan 

an forma just a 0 ... 1 ... 

b* Aprcndo ripidamente en 

mis clases de ingles... 0 ... 1 .. 

c. Tengo buenoa ami go* de 

mi propio sexo 01 *. 02 .. 

d. Mat emit i cms es una de 
las asigneturas en que 

major me va 01 .* 02 .. 

e* Ingles es una de las 
•signatures an que 
major me va 01 .. 02 .. 

f . No me gustan mucho 

mis padres 01 .. 02 .. 

g. Tango buenas notes 

en ingles 01 .. 02 

h. Las personas del sexo 
opuesto me prestan 

mucha atencion 01 .. 02 ., 

i. Me llevo bien con 

mis padres < 01 ♦. 02 . 

j. Siempre he sido bueno 

en matamiticaa 01 .♦ 02 . 

k. Hego anisted con las 

muchachas ficilmente.. 01 .. 02 . 

I. Hego ami st ad con los 

muchacho* ficilmente.. 01 .. 02 . 

m. Mis padres generalmente estin 
descontantos o desi lusionados 
con lo que yo hago.... 01 ♦♦ 02 . 

n. So/ muy malo(a) en 

lax, clases dt inglis.. 01 .. 02 . 

o. Nc me llevo muy bien 

con las muchachas 01 ♦♦ 02 . 

p. No me llevo muy bien 

con los mucha choc 01 . . 02 . 

q. Seco buenas notes en 

maternities* 01 .. 02 « 

r. Tango dif icultad en 
entablar amis tad con 
los miembros de mi 
propio sexo 01 ..02 

s. Seco males notes en 
los eximenes de 

matamiticas 01 ..02 

t. No toy muy popular 
entre los miembroe del 
sexo opuesto 01 . . 02 

u. Mis padres me 

comprenden. •««•»••••• * 01 •• 02 

-71- 



2 ... 3 ... 4 



2 ... 3 ... 4 ••• 5 



03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 



03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 



03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 



03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 



03 .. 04 05 06 

03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 

03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 

03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 

03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 05 

03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 

, 03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 

, 03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 

, 03 ♦♦ 04 ♦♦ 05 06 

, 03 .. 04 05 .. 06 

. 03 .. 04 05 .. 06 

. 03 .. 04 .. 05 .. 06 

. 03 .. 04 05 06 

. 03 04 .. 05 .. 06 
. 03 .. 04 05 06 



64. Pentando en ti futuro, ique probebilidades hay 6c 
que 

(MARCA UNA RE SPUE ST A EN CADA LINEA) 

rii Muy poets 
[2] Poets 

BJ Cineueme por ciento 
M Nuchas 
£5] Muchitimas 



a. 

b. 
e. 

d. 

t. 

f. 



h. 

«. 
j. 
k. 
I. 



te gredues da La escuela 
secundaria? 

vayaa a La univertided?. 

obtengas un amp I to eon 
un buan tueldo? 



U agues a aar duefto dc 
tu propit eaaa? 



obttngaa un empleo qua 
ta gutte? 



tu vida familiar i» 
fali 2? 



continue* ooxando da 
buana aalud la mayor 
parta da I tiampo? 

puadas vivir an La 
rag ion dal pais que tu 
pref iaras? 



aaaa un miembro raapatado 
da La comunided? 

tangaa buanoa amigos eon 
quianea puadaa center?. 

tu vida aaa major qua La 
da tut padres? 

La vida d* tut hi jot aaa 

major qua Lt tuyo? 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 ... 
4 ... 

4 ... 

4 ... 

4 ... 

4 ... 

4 ... 

4 ... 
4,... 
4 ... 



65. Al coaparar tu primer ano da escuela tecundaria eon el 
afc anterior, testae da acuerdo o en detacuerdo con 
Let afirmacionet que aparecen a continuacion? 

(MARCA UNA Rf SPUE ST A EN CADA LINEA) 

(1] Ettoy abaoLutamente en detacuerdo 

(23 Ettoy an detacuerdo 

01 Ettoy da acuerdo 

[41 Ettoy abtolutaftente da acuerdo 

a. Lot curtot da La escuela 
aecunderia han tide 

mat diffciles 1 2 3 4 



b. Lot pro fetor** da La 
etcuela tecundaria han 
tido mat ettrietot 



1 



c. Lot reglamentot escolaret 
han aido aplicadot mat 
ettrietamente en La escuela 
aecunderia 1 • 

d. Ha tido mat diffeil 
entebler amittadat 1 • 



3 
3 



a. Me he aentido mat aolo 

en La etcuela aacundaria.1 2 • 3 



66. iEstas da acuerdo con let afirmacionet que aparecen a 
continuacion an cuanto a itue motivot para atittir a la 
etcuela? 

(MARCA UNA KESPOESTA EN CADA LINEA) 
t1) Ettoy abaoLutamente en detacuerdo 
tZ) Ettoy en detacuerdo 
£3] Ettcy de acuerdo 
[4] Ettoy abaoLutamente de acuerdo 



a. Let atigneturat que 
ettoy tcmando ton 
int tree antes y 
estimuiantes 1 

b. Me produce satisfaccion 
hacer el trabajo que debo 
hacer en elate. 1 

c. No teiigo nada major 

que hacer f 1 

d. La edueacion at un factor 
iaportente an La obteneion 
de un empleo mis tarda... 1 



La etcuela at un lugar 
donda puedo hacer 
emit tacks 



1 



Soy miembro de un 

equipo deport ivo o de 

un club 1 



g. Mit profetoret te 
preocupen por mi y 
deteen que yo tenga 

exito en mia estudiot.... 1 2 3 
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47 La mayor fa de las personas pi ens an tn la imegen <x* 
proyecten ante lot demes. *Oue imegen crees to ope 
proyectes? ^ RESPUESTA EN CAOa LIHEA) 

[1] No 

[23 Un poco 

03 Hucho 

Popular 0 

Atlcta 0 

Sociable 0 

Buen estudiente 0 

Important* 0 

Agitador(a) 0 

Lfder 0 

Antisocial 0 , 



I. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
9* 
h. 



TUS RESPUESTAS A LAS S1GUIENTES PREGUNTAS SON 1MP0RTANTES 
PARA AYUDARNOS A COMPREKOER LA FORMA EN QUE TUS AM1STADES 
INFLUYEN EN TU V1DA. 

68. *Tienes amigos fntimos con quienes has tenido emistad 
desde que est abas en octavo grado? 



No. 

S(. 



(MARC A UNA RESPUESTA) 
.... 1 
.... 2 



69. En total, *cu4ntos aminos tuyos han abandonado los 
estudios antes de graduarse? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Ninguno... 1 

Algunos 2 

La mayorfa 3 

Todos 4 
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70. intra al grupo de amigos que frecuentas, tque 
ieportaocia tiene... 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 

[13 No tiene ninguna importancia 

t23 Tiene alguna inportencie 

[3] Tiene aucha importencia 



asistir a clase 
regulereamte?... 



1 



b. astudiar? 1 

c. perticiper an los deportes?... 1 

d. aacar buanas notes? 1 

e. sar popular/apreciado por 

loa astudiantes? 1 



2 ««««««« 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



f. terminer los estudios 
seconder! oe? 



1 



tener novio/novia? 1 2 



3 
3 



h. ester dispuesto e fiester y 
e conduciree 

<±eseabelledamente? 



1 



i. continuar loa estudios 
despues de grerijarse de 
escuele secundarie? 1 2 

j. perticiper an ectividades 

religious? 1 2 



3 
3 



k. prester servicios 

cowuniterios o volunterios?... 1 2 3 



I. tener un aapleo estable? 1 2 



71. Entre todac las personas jdvenes y adultas ope conoces 
personelnente, pi ansa en le que mis edniras. iC6*o la 
describiries? 

(MARCA TOO AS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECT AS) 

Esa persona: 

e. Es popular 1 

b. Es honrada 1 

c. Viste bien 1 

d. Es inteligente 1 

t. Me conprende 1 

f. Tiene un auto*6vi I bonito... 1 

g. Tiene un ewpleo ivportente.. 1 

h. Cana aucho dSnero 1 

i # Es buan deportiste 1 

j. Ccwperte mis opiniones 

eobre las coaas iaportantes. 1 

No ecsniro a nedie 1 (PASA A U 

PREOJNTA 73) 
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72. iQut parentesco tienes con tti persona y que eded 
tiene ella? 

(MARCA UHA RESPUESTA) 



[13 15 anos o menos 
[23 entrt 16 y 19 anos 
[33 tntrt 20 y 25 enor, 
(4) 26 anos o mis 

Es un ami go 1 2 

Et mi padre/mi madrc 1 2 

Es un pariente » 1 2 

Es mi esposoOa/mi novio(a) 1 2 

Es otra persons 1 2 



73. Piense en las personas con qui enes pas as la mayor 
parte del tismpo. *0ue adad tienen? 

(MARCA T0OAS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECTAS) 

a. 13 anos o menos 1 

b. de 14 a 15 anos 1 

c. de 16 a 17 anos 1 

d. de 18 a 19 anos 1 

a. de 20 a 21 anos i 

f . entre 22 y 25 anos 1 

g. 26 anos o mas 1 

LA CONTESTAC10N A LAS PREGUNTAS 74 A 76, C0H0 LA DE TCOAS 
LAS PREGUNTAS OUE FIGURAN EN ESTE CUESTIONARIO, ES 
VOLUNTARIA. ESPE RAMOS OUE LAS CONTESTES TCOAS, PERO PUEDES 
0N1T1R CUAL0U1ERA DE ELLAS QUE PRE F I ERAS NO CONTESTAR. LAS 
PREGUNTAS S1GUIENTES SON 1MPORTANTES PARA AYUDARNOS A 
COMPRENDER LA FORMA EN OUE TUS EXPER1ENC1AS OENTRO Y FUERA 
DE LA ESCUELA INFLUYEN EN TUS RELAC10NES. 

74. iConsioeras importante estar casado antes de tener 
releciones sexuales? 

(MARC A UNA RESPUESTA) 

No 1 

Hasta cferto punto 2 

Muy Importante 3 

75. tConsiderarfas la posibiltded de tener un hi jo sin 
estar casaoo(a)? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 
NO 1 

Posiblemente 2 

Sf 3 

No se 4 



76. iTienes hijos? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

No, no tango 1 

No, pero estoy 

esperando uno 2 

Sf, tango 3 

LA CON TEST AC ION DE LAS PREGUNTAS 77 A 80, INCLUSIVE, ES 
VOLUNTARIA. ESPERAMOS QUE LAS CONTESTES TOD AS, PERQ PUEDES 
OMITIR CUALQUIERA DE ELLAS QUE PRE F I ERAS NO CONTESTAR. 

77. Generalmente, icuentos cigarrillos fumes al dfa? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

No fumo 01 

Menos de 1 al dfa 02 

Entre 1 y 5 al dfa 03 

Cerce de 1/2 cajetilla 

al dfa 04 

Mas de 1/2 cajetilla 

pero menos de 2 al dfa.. 05 

Dos o mas cajetillas 

al dfa 06 

A CONTINUACIOM TE HACEMOS ALGUNAS PREGUNTAS SOME EL 
CONSUMO DE SEE IDAS ALCONaiCAS, INCLUYENDO LA CERVEZA, EL 
VINO, LOS REfRESCOS DE VIKO Y LOS LICORES. 

78. iCuantas veces (si alguna) has consul i do bebidas 
alcoh6licaa? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LINE A) 
0 1-2 3-19 20* 
a. Durante toda tu vida 1 2 3 4 



b. Durante loa tiltimos 
12 meses 



1 ...... 2. 



c. Durante loa ultimos 

30 dfas 1 2.. 



79. Durante el transcurso de las ULTIMAS DOS SE MAMAS, 
^cuantas veces has consunido cinco o mis bebidas 
alcch6licas seguidas? (Una bet ids alcoh6lica es una 
copa de vino, una bote U a de cerveza, un trago de 

licor o un coctel.) 



(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 



Ninguna vex 

Una vex 

Dos veces 

Entre 3 y 5 veces. 
Entre 6 y 9 veces. 
Dies o mas veces.. 
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SO, iCuentas veces (si elgurw) has fuoado werihuana 
(verba, yesca) o hachfs? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 

0 1-2 3-19 20* 

a. Durante toda tu vida * 1 2 3 4 

b. Durante los tiltiwos 

12 mesas 1 2 3 4 

c. Durante los ul tiros 

30 dies* ••••••••••••••••• • ^ ••••• 2*«....«« 3 •••••• 4 



80A, iCuantas veces (si alguna) has consumfdo cocafna en 
cualquier form (fncluvendo el crack)? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 

0 1-2 3-19 20* 

a. Durante todi tu vida 1 2 3 4 

b. Durante los ultimo* 

12 meses 1 2 3 4 

c. Durante los ultimos 

30 dfas 1 2 3 4 



PARTE VI INFOftttACION SOiRE TUS AMTECEDENTES 



MOT A: Las tret preguntas que figuran a continuecion se 
refieren a libertedes fundementale* dt expcetion. 
Tue respuestas proporcionaren inf ormecfon util para la 
interpretaci6n dt lot result ados del estudio. Si 
tienes alguna reserve en cuanto a contestants, no 
olvides que puedes cmitirles. 

81. iCuii es tu religion? 

(KARCA UNA ASSPUESTA) 

Beutiste 01 

Hetodiste 02 

L uter ana 03 

Presbiteriana 04 

Episcopal 05 

Pentecostal 06 

Otra denonrinecicn protestante. 07 

Cat6lica ronana 08 

Ortodoxa oriental 09 



Hormone . . • . • • . . . . 

Otra religion cristiana. 

Judfa 

Mutulmina 



Religion oriental (budista, 
hindu, taofsta) 



Otra religion. 
Ningunt 



82. Durante tl transcurao de los ultisos 12 awtes, icon 
qui frecuencie has esiatido a aerviciot relfgiotos? 

<NA*CA UNA HESPUESTA) 

Mis de una vez por semana 01 

Ctrea de una vez por s antra 02 

Dot o tree veces at nes. ......... 03 

Cerca de una vez al met 04 

Varies veces al ano, o nenoe.... 05 

*ixa 06 

83. ±Te contideras una persona religiose? 

(MAftCA UNA AESPUESTA) 

No, en lo mis trfntso 1 

Sf, haste cierto punto 2 

ST, euy religiose 3 
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64. *Esti$ amplaado actualmente o has estado a«plaado 
alguna vax? 

(HA RCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

a Nunca ht tatado atiplaado 1 (MSA A U 

a. nunca n« ^ PREGUNTA 89) 

b. Wo tttoy amplaado, paro 
astuva amplaado Aranta 

«sta afto aacotar 2 

c. No ha astado amplaado 
aata afto, paro astuva 

aaplaodo al varano paaado 3 

d. Eatuva amplaado antaa 

dtl varano paaado 4 



PARTE VII - El D I NERO Y El TRA8AJ0 
87 



a. Eatoy aaplaado actualmanta 5 

85. iCuantas horaa por aamana trabajas/trsbsjabas 
gtnaralmanta an tu anplao actual/mas racianta? 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

0 a 10 horaa pop aamana 1 

11 a 20 horaa por aamana. 

21 a 30 horaa por aamana. 

31 a 40 horaa por ai 



Mas da 40 horaa por a 



0 a 5 horaa duranta a I 
fin da 



66 iCuintas da aaaa horas trabajaa/trabajabaa Aranta al 
fin da aamana (aabado o doaingo)? 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 
1 
Z 
3 

. 4 
. 5 



6 a 10 horaa duranta al 
fin da 



11 a 15 horaa duranta al 
fin da aamana 



16 a 20 hcri 
fin da 



duranta si 



Mia da 20 horaa duranta a I 
fin da 



iOu* tipo da trabajo rewunerado haeas/hiciata an tu 
aaplao actual/mas racianta? (No incluyas al trabajo 
qua hacaa an ta caaa. Si haces o has hecho mis da un 
tipo da trabajo, ascoga al qua mis ta pagaba por 
hora.) 

(HARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 



88. 



Jardinarfa o taraas divaraaa. 

Trabajo an rastaurantas de 
aervicio rapido 



01 



02 

Caa« rare o camarara 03 

Entraga da pariodicoa a domicilio.... 04 

Cuidado da babta o da ninoa 05 

Const jaro(a) da campamanto juvanil 

o aalvavidaa 06 

Obrtro(a) areola 07 

Obraro(a) da fabrica 08 

Iracaro/trabajador manual 09 

DaparJiantaCa), vandador(a) da 

11 

12 



til 

liapiaza domaatica...... 

Trabajo da construction. 

Oficiniata 13 

Trabajo da hospital o da la aaiud.... 14 
Otro 15 

tCuinto ganaa/ganabaa por hora an tu amptao actual/mis 
racianta? (HARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Harm da 82.50 por hora 01 

$2.50 a 83.34 < 02 

$3.35 a $3.99 03 

$4.00 a $4.99 04 

$5.00 a $5.99 05 

$6.00 a $6.99 06 

$7.00 a $7.99 07 

$8.00 a $9.99.. o 08 

$10 o mis por hora 09 
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PARTE VIM 

09. iTienes in hermano ganelo o una hermana gem* I a? 
No 1 

Sf 2 



90. iCuintos hermanos y hermanas mayores tienes (incluyendo 
los edoptivos, los hermanastros y lot medio-hermenos)? 

(ESCRIBE EL NUMERO) 

hermano(s) 

hermana(s) 



91. iCuintos hermano* y hermanas mcnores tienes (incluyendo 
los edoptivos, Los hermanastros, y los ffwdio-henmnos)? 

(ESCRIBE EL MJCRO) 

hermano(s) 

__ hermena(s) 



92. tCuales de las siguientes personas vivtn contigo bajo 
el mismo techo? 

(KARCA TOOAS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECT AS) 

a. Padre 1 

b. Padrastro 1 

c. Otro varbn adulto (padre de 

crianza, tutor, otro) 1 

d. Madre 1 

e. Madras tra 1 

f. Otra mjjer adulta (madre de 

crianza, tutora, otra) 1 

g. Esposo/esposa 1 

h. Novio/novia 1 

I. Ml hi jo o hijos 1 

93. iCuintas de las siguientes personas viven contigo bajo 
el mismo techo? 

(ESCRIBE EL MUMERO; ESCRIBE "00* 
1»I NO VIVE NINGUNO.) 

a. Hennano(s) (incluyendo los adopt ivot, 

loa hermanastros o lot medio- be rmenos) __ 

b. Henr»na(s) (incluyendo las adoptivas, 

las hermanastras o las medie-hermanas) __ 

c. Abuelo(a)(s) 

d. Otro(s) pariente(s) (manor da 18 anos) „ 

a. Otro(s) paHente(s) (18 anos o mis) 

f. Personas no tmperentedas ( manor es de 10 anos). 

g. Personas no amparantadas (18 anos o mas) 

ERIC 



TU F AMI LI A 

94. iCuantos de tus hermanos y hermanas (incluyendo los 
adopt ivos, hermanastros o medios hermanos) 
abandonaron los estudios secundarios antes de 
graduarse? 

(KARCA UNA RE SPUE ST A) 

No tango hermanos ni hermanas 1 

Ninguno de mis hermanos o 

hermanas esten en la 

escuela secundaria todavfa 2 

Ninguno ha abandonado los 

estudios r 3 

uno abandon6 los estudios A 

Dos o mis nan abandonado 

loa estudios 5 



95. tAcostumbras a cuidar bebes u ocuparte &z tu propio 
hijo(s), de tus hermanos o hermanas menores o de otros 
f ami Hares? 

(KARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 
No se aplica a mi caso... 1 (PASA A LA PREGUNTA 98) 

No 2 (PASA A LA PREGUNTA 98) 

Sf 3 



96. ^Cuantas horas por dfa ctedicas, en prcmedio, a cuidar 
a las personas mencionadas en la pregunta anterior? 

(KARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Kenoe de 1 hora * 1 

Mis da 1 pero menos de 3 horas 2 

Mis de 3 pero menos de 5 horas 3 

Mis de 5 pero menos de 7 horas 4 

Mis de 7 pero menos de 10 horas 5 

Mis de 10 horas al dfa 6 
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07 Durante el trantcurto be un met ifpico, icuintos dfa$ 
* faltat a la escuela porque tienet que cuidar a tu 
hi jo(a) oatus henaanoa y hermanat? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 



No a« aplica a m caso 0 

Ntnguno 1 

1 o 2 dfat 2 

3 a 6 dfat * 3 

7 a 9 dfat * 

10 o mit dfat 5 



of . iHay alguien en tu familia con qui an no te Uevat bian? 
(HARCA TOOAS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECT AS) 

a. Me Uevu bian con todoc 

mit farailiares 1 

b. Mi padre 1 

c. Otro tutor (padrattro 

o padre de criarue) 1 

d. Mi laedre 1 

e. Otra tutora (medrettra 



o medre de crianxa) 1 

f. Hennano(s) (incluyendo hermanattros 

o medio- hermenot) 1 

g. Hermena(t) (incluyendo hermanattras 

o media" hermanat) 1 

h. Abuelo(aXt) 1 



i. Otro(t) piriente(t) (nifot o adultot).. 1 



99. En lat farm lie* tuelen ocurrir auchot tucttoa que 
irrf luyen an la vida de lot j6vtnet. Durante et 
trantcurto de lot ultimo* dot arcs, iha ocurrido 
en tu f ami lit alguno de lot tucetot mancionadoa a 
continuation? 

(MARCA TOD AS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECT AS) 



a. Ni familia ae mudo a una nueva cata „.... 1 

b. Uno de mit padret te ca«6 1 

c. Nit padret te divorciaron o te tepararon 1 

d. Mi nadrc quedo cetante/perdi6 el trabajo 1 

c. Mi padre qyad6 cetante/perdi6 el trabajo 1 

f . Mi medre corner* 6 a trabajar 1 

g. Mi padre comenz6 a trabajar 1 

h. Ettuvt enfermo de gravedad o quode 
incapacitado(a) 1 

i. Falleci6 mi padre 1 

j. Fallecio mi madre f 

k. Falleci6 un pariente cercano 1 

I. una de mit hermanat tolterat quad© ember azade.... 1 

m. uno de mit hcrmanot o hermanat abendond 

lot ettudiot 1 

n. Mi familia comenz6 a recibir atittencia publica.. 1 

o. Mi familia ceto de recibir atittencia publica.... 1 

p. Mi familia ha ettado recibiendo atittencia 

publica durante loa tiltimot dot afiot 1 

q. Uno de mit familiaret te enfermo de gravedad 

o quedo incapacitado 1 

r. Por un tiempo, mi familia no tenia donde vivir 
(ettuvo tin t echo/tin case) 1 

t. Ninguno de ettot hecho* ae aplica a mi cato 1 
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100. iCon qui frecuencia tut ten tut padret hactr lo 
tiguiente? 

(MARCA UNA AESPUESTA EN CAOA L1NEA) 

113 Nunca 
C2] Con rareza 
[33 Algunat vacet 
C4] Con frecuencia 



a. Ateguraree de qua hat 
hecho tut tartat tscolarts. 

b. Ayudartt a hactr tut 
tartat 



c. Otorgarte privilegiot 
etpecialet como reco mpen s e 

por tut buanat not at 0 

d. Umitarte tus pcWHegioe 
porque hat toe ado males notaa. 0 

e. Requerfr que hegas trabajot 

o tartat cattraa 0 



f . Limitar tl tiempo qua puadet 
dedicar a mirar televieidn o 

a jugar juegot dt video 0 1 

g. Limitar tl tiempo qua putdtt 
dedicar a tali r con tut ami got 

en nochet de temana 0 1 



101. Durante tl trentcurao da una eemena tfpice, thatte que 
hora tt esta permit ido talir durante I at nochet que 
prtceden a lot OIAS D€ CLAtt (doningo a juevet)? 

(MARCA UNA *E$PUESTA> 

No me eeta permitido talir 01 

Hatta let 8:00, a met tardar 02 

Hatta let 9:00, a mat tardar 03 

Hatta lat 10:00, a nit tardar 04 

Hatta lat 11:00, a ait tardar OS 

Hatta lat 12:00, a mat tardar 06 

Tan tarda como yo quiera 07 



102. iCutnto tratan de evtH§uar tut padre* en cuanto a... 

CttAftCA UNA tESPUESTA IN CAOA L1NEA) 

m Not* 



(31 Nuy poco 
(4] Un poco 
t51 Wucho 

a. quienet ton tut ami got?. 

b. donde vaa por la neche?. 



4 • • • « 



e. la forma an que gattat tu 

dinero? 1 .. 

d. laa actividadet a que dad i cat 
tut horet libret? 1 .. 

e. donde eate* la mayor fa de 
laa tardea detpuet que talet 
de la etcuela? 1 



103. tConocen tut padret a lot padret de tut majorat 
ami gee de la etcuela? 

(MARCA UNA WtWJESTA) 

NO 1 

If, a lot de algunoe 2 

If, a muchot de allot 3 

No at 4 
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104. iQuien en tu fmilli tern* la meyoria de las 
* siguientes decisiones? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LtNEA) 

[13 Mis padrts lo deciden por tu cuenta 

(21 Hit padres decider* despues de consulter cenmigo 

O) Decidimos juntos despues dt converter 

[4] Lo dec i do yo despues de convertar con nit padres 

C5] Lo decido yo por Mi cuenta 



La hora a que debo 
regresar a case por la noche. 1 



b. Los ami got con quienet 
puedo salir 



2 ••• 3 ••• 4 ••• 
1 • • • 2 ••• 3 ••• 4 ••• 



c. Los cursor; que debo tower 

en la escuela 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 

d. Si debo tener un empleo 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ••• 

e. La edad en que puedo abandonar 

los estudios ■> 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 

f . Le forma en que gasto mi 

dinero 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 

g. Si puedo selir con persona* 

del sexo opuesto 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 

h. Si puedo salir para participar 

en a I gun deporte escolar 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 

i. Si debo participar en otras 

actividades escolares 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 

j. Si debo ir a la universidad.. 1 ... 2 ... 3 ... 4 ... 



105. Ourante la primers mi tad del afto escolar actual, icon 
que" frecuencia has discutido los siguientes temas con 
uno de tus padres o tutores, o con ambos? 

(MARCA UNA KESPUESTA EN CADA L1NEA) 

[1] Nunca 

[2] A veces 

[3] Con frecuencia 

a. La seleccion de cursos o 

programas de estudio 0 1 2 



b. Las actividades o 

acontecimientos que of r teen 

interes especial para ti 0 1 2 



c. Los temas que has estudiado 

an clase 0 

d. Tus notes 0 

e. Tu traslado a otra 

escuela 0 



f . Planes y preparatives para 

los exemenes ACT o SAT 0 1 2 



g. Ir a la universidad. 



106. Durante la primera mi tad del ano escolar actual, tco 
que frecuencia parti cipo uno de tus padres o tutores 
en at gun* de las actividades enumeradas a 
continuation? 

(MARCA UNA KESPUESTA EN CADA LtNEA) 

[13 Nunca 

[2] Una o do* veces 
r3] MAs de dos veces 
[4] No si 



a. Asistir a una reunion 
en le escuela 



b. Hablar por teleforc o 
en persona con tu profesor 
o conaejero 0 



1 



1 



c. Asistir a una actividad 
escolar en le que tu 

participaste 0 1 2 3 

d. Servir de volunterio en 

tu escuela 0 1 2 3 



107. Durante le primera mi tad del eno escolar actual, icon 
que frecuencia te sucedi6 lo siguiente? 

(MARCA UNA R£ SPUE ST A EN CADA LtNEA) 

t1] Nunce 

12] Una o dos veces 

£3] Mas de dos veces 

e. Mis padres recibieron 

una advortencie relacionada 

con mi asistencie a cleses 0 1 2 



b. Mis padres recibieron 
una advertencie relacionada 
con mis notes 



c. Mis padres recibieron 

una ft^ertencie relacionada 
con mi conducts 
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108. iCuin ciertas son las siguientes afirmaciones con 
respecto a tf y a tus padres? 

(MARCA UKA RESPUES7A EN CAOA 11NEA) 

[13 Falsa 

[23 Generalmente falsa 

0) His bien falsa que cierta 

[4] Mis bien cierta que falsa 

[53 Ceneralmente cierta 

[63 Cierta 

a. Mis padres ccnffan en 
qje yo haga lo que 
ellos esperan de mf 
sin tener que 

vigilarme 01 ... 02 ... 03 ... 04 ... 05 ... 06 

b. A menudo no se £OR 
QUE debo hacer lo 
que mis padres me 

dicen que haga.... 01 ... 02 ... 03 ... 04 ... 05 ... 06 

c. A menudo dependo 
de mis padres para 
que resuelvan mis 

problems 01 ... 02 ... 03 ... 04 ... 05 ... 06 

d. Me parece que mis 
padres tend ran 
motivo para 
enorgullecerse de 

mi en el futuro... 01 ... 02 ... 03 ... 04 ... 05 ... 06 

a. Mis padres se 

Uevan bien 01 ... 02 ... 03 ... 04 ... 05 ... 06 

f . Cuando yo crer.ca y 
tenga mi propia 
familia sera una 
f ami lia seme j ante 
a la de mis 

padres 01 ... 02 ... 03 ... 04 ... 05 ... 06 



109. Durante el trantcurso de los ultimo* do* anos, that 
hufdo de tu casa por tspacio de una semana, o por mis 
tiampo? 



No. 
S(. 



110. Por favor, Uena la fecha de hoy: 



NES 



Enero 

Febrero 

Marzo 

Abril 

Mayo 

Junio 

JuUo 

Agosto 

Septiembre 

Octubre 

Woviembre 

Oiciembre 



D1A 



Atto 
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PREGUNTAS ADICIONALES SOBRE EL CONSUMO DE SUSTANCIAS DE DISTRIBUCION CONTROIADA 

Al igual que todas las demis preguntas de este cucstionario , las siguientes son 
voluntarias. Tus respucstas a todas las preguntas, inclusive a estas, scran 
tratadas de manera conf idencial. Tus respuestas nunca aparecerin junto con tu 
nombre. Nos gustaria que respondas a todas las praguntas, pero puedes pasar por 
alto cualquiera de ellas que no quieras contestar. 

1. jEn cuintas ocasiortes has utilizado icido lisirgico (LSD), si es que alguna 
vez lo hiciste? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 

Ninguna De 1 a 2 De 3 a 19 20 o mis 
Ocas i6n Ocas iones Ocas iones Ocas iones 

a. En toda tu vida 1 2 3 4 

b. En los ultimos 12 meses 1 2 3 4 

c. En los ultimos 30 dlas 1 2 3 4 

2. A veces los medicos recetan anfetaminas para ayuda a la gente a bajar de 
peso o para darle mis energies. A las anfetaminas se las conoce tambiin 
como "uppers", "ups", "speed", "bennies", "dexies", "pep pills", y pildoras 
para la dieta. Las farmacias s61o tienen permiso para venderlas si uno 
presenta una receta de un medico. HO son anfetaminas los medicamentos que 
se venden sin receta, como algunas pildoras para la dieta (por ejemplo, 
Dexatrim ) o pildoras para mantenerse despierto (como No-Doz ), o cualquier 
droga que se puede comprar por correo. 

iZn cuintas ocasiones has tornado anfetaminas por tu cuenta es decir, sin 
indicaci6n midica si es que alguna vez lo hiciste? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 

Ninguna De 1 a 2 De 3 a 19 20 o mis 
Ocas i6n Ocas iones Ocas iones Ocas iones 

a. En toda tu vida 1 2 3 4 

b. En los ultimos 12 meses 1 2 3 4 

c. En los ultimos 30 dias 1 2 3 4 

3. A la gente joven le suceden muchas cosas que pueden afectarlos e impedir que 
se concentren en las tareas escolares. En los ultimos dos aftos, jte sucedid 
algin^ de las siguientes cosas? 

(MARCA TODAS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECTAS) 



a. Alguien que conozco empez6 a usar drogas (ilegales) 1 

b. Alguien me ofrecid venderme drogas (ilegales) 1 

c. Un miembro de mi familia us6 drogas (ilegales) 1 

d. Un miembro de mi familia participd en un programa 

para rehabilitacidn de drogadictos o alcoh61icos 1 
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EDUCACION NACIONAL, 1988 
PRIMER ESTUDIO PARA 
ESTUDIANTES NUEVOS 

CUESTIONARIO ESTUDIANTIL 



UTIUZACIQN DE LOS DATQS 

Los datos obtenldos mediante este estudio serin utlllzados por educadores y planfflcadores a 
nh/el federal y estatal en el anaiisis de ciertas cuestiones Importantes que Interesan a las es- 
cuelas nacionales, tales como las normas educattvas, los procedimlentos de seguimiento de los 
cursos de estudios, el abandono de los estudios, la educacldn de grupos marglnados, las 
necesidades de ciertos estudiantes pertenecientes a grupos lingObticos mlnorttarlos, los incen- 
tives destinados a despertar interns en el estudio de las cienclas y las matemAtteas y los rasgos 
que caracterizan a aquellas escuelas que se destacan por su efteacia. 

CONRDENCIALIDAD 

La polftica del Centro Nacional de Estadfstlcas de la Educacidn es proteger la confidencialidad 
de la informaci6n proporcionada por las personas que partlcipan voluntariamente en nuestros 
estudios. Queremos que sepas que: 

1. La Secci6n 406 de la Ley sobre Disposiciones Educatlvas Generates (20-USC 1221e-1) 
y la Ley PiiWica 100-297 nos autorizan a hacerte las preguntas que flguran en este 
cuestionario. 

2> El prop6sito de estas preguntas es obtener lnformaci6n sobre las experiencias que 
vh/en los estudiantes durante sus estudios secundarios y mientras decWen a qu6 
actividades ciesean dedicarse una vez que los terminer 

. 

3. Puedes omttlr cualquler pregunta que prefieras no contestar; sin embargo, esperamos 
que contestes tantas preguntas como sea posible. 

4. Tus respuestas serdn comblnadas con las de otros estudiantes, y nunca serSn 
Wentlficadas como tuyas. 
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El propdsito de este estudio es obtener infonnacidn para 
mejorar la coaprensi6n por parte de los profesores y de los 
educadores sobre las diversas experiencias que atraviesan 
los estudiantes de escuela secundaria. 



Este cuestionario no es una prueba. El Centro necesita tus 
respuestas, y por eso confia en que contestar&s cada pregunta 
hones tamente . Puedes dejar sin responder cualquier pregunta 
que prefieras no contestar. 
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1NSTKUCCI0NES GE ME RALES 



LEE CADA PREGUNTA CUIDADOSAMENTE 

Es importante que sigas las instrucciones suainistradas pare ccntester ceda tipo cie pregunts. Las instrucciones son las 
sigui antes: 



A. (MAXCA UMA RESPUESTA) 
iOz qua color tienes los ojos? 

(HA RCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Psrdos/Csfe 1 

Azules 2 

Verdes 



Si tienes ojos verdes, 
traza un cfrculo 
alrededordel 3, como se 
induce. 



Otro color 4 



A. *Comes dulcet? 



Sf 
No 



(KARCA UNA 
RESPUESTA) 



1 --> Pass a 8 

2 ••> Procede a C- 



T 



1. (MARCA TODAS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECTAS) 

^Participate en alguna de las siguientes actividades la 
pasada? 

(MARCA TOOAS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECTAS) 



Vi una representee ion 
teatral 1 



Fui al cine { 1 ] 

Asistf a on 
evento deportivo.. .. .A 1 



Si fuiste al cine y 
asististe a un evento 
deportivo la semens 
pasada, traza un cfrculo 
alrededur de dos 
com estaci ones, como se 
indies. 



I. iTe cepilles los dientes despues que comes dulces? 



Sf 
No 



(KARCA UNA 
RESPUESTA) 



C. (MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LINEA) 

iPiansas participar en alguna de las siguientes actividades 
la semens pr6xiim? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA LINEA) 



b. 



No estoy 
51 seouro 



Visiter a 
un pariente. 

Visiter un 
musso* ••••«• 

Estudiar en 
case de un 

amigo 

Unee, como se 



Si no piensas visiter 



a un pariente, ni 



Tnaice. 



estes seguro de que 
iris a visiter un 
auseo pero piensas 
estudiar en case de 
un ami go, traza un 
cfrculo alrededor de 
una respuesta en cade 



C. tParticipaste en alguna de las siguientes ectividades Is 
semens pasada? 

(KARCA TOOAS LAS 
RESPUESTAS 
CORRECTAS) 

Vf una representee ion 
teatral 1 

Fui al cine 1 

Asistf a un 

evento deportivo 1 



<- 



D. (PREGUNTA CON INSTRUCCION DE PROCEDE* A OTRA) 
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PARTE 1 



A continuacion solid tamos alpjnos dates genereless 
1. Escribe tu nombre en letra de imprente. 
WOMB RE: 



Ape Hi do 



Nombre 



50. Describe el lugar donde trabeja (por ejemplo, una 
fabric*, in restaur ante): 



SE. iOu* producto frVica o a qui activided se dedica la 
en que trabeja? 



Sexo 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Masculino 1 

'Femenino 2 



*D6nde naeiste? 



19 



Mes 



Dfa 



Afto 



S1EHPRE QUE EL CUESTiONARIO SE REMERA A TUS PADRES, A 
TU MADRE 0 A TU PADRE, CONTESTA LA PREGUNTA CON 
RESPECTO AL PADRE, LA MADRE, EL TUTOR 0 LA TUTORA, EL 
PADRASTRO 0 LA MADRASTRA CON OU1EN V1VES. 



4. £Esti viva tu madre? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

No 1 (PRCCEDE A LA PREGUNTA 6) 

Sf 2 (PASA A LA PREGUNTA 5) 



5. Describe el trabajo actual o mis reciente de tu madre, 
madrastra o tutora. 



5A. iEsta actualmente trabajando, desempleada, jubilada o 
incapacitada? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Trabajando 1 

Desemp leads 2 

Jubilada 3 

Incapacitada A 

CONTESTA AHORA LAS PREGUNTAS B, C, D y E. 

Si tu madre est! desempleada, iubilada o 
incapacitada . contests las siguientes preguntas 
con respecto s su empleo mas reciente. 

Adem6s, si tu madre tiene mis de un empleo , 
contesta a las preguntas con respecto si empleo 
que considers su principal sctividad. 

5B. toue tipo de trabajo desempena normalmente? Es decir, 
icomo se llama su empleo? 



6. iEsts vivo tu padre? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

No 1 (PROCEDE A LA PREGUNTA 8) 

Sf 2 (PASA A LA PREGUNTA 7) 

7. Describe el empleo actual o mis reciente de tu padre, 
pedrastro o tutor. 

7A. iEsti actualmente trabajando, desempleado, jubilado o 
ineapecitado? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Trabajando 1 

Desempleado 2 

Jubilado * 3 

Incapecitado 4 

CONTESTA AHORA LAS PREGUNTAS B, C, D y E. 

Si tu pedre esti desempleado. iubiledo o 
ineapacitodo . contesta a las siguientes preguntas 
con respecto s su empleo mis reciente. 

Ademis, si tu pedre tiene mis de un empleo. 
contests • las preguntas con respecto si empleo que 
consideras su principal sctividad. 

7B. iOui tipo de trabajo desempena normalmente? Es decir, 
icomo se llama su empleo? 

OCUPACION: , 

7C. £Oue hace exactamente en ese empleo? iCuiles son 
algunos oe sus deberes principeles? 



7t). Describe el lugar donde trabeja (por ejemplo, una 
fabrics, un retttaurante): 



7E. iQui producto fabrica o a qui actividad se oldies la 
empress en que trabeja? 



OCUPACION: 



SC. tQue hace exactamente en ese empleo? iCuiles son 
algunos de sus deberes principeles? 



-3- 
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8. A continuecion soUcitamos algune informecion de 
caricter general. 

8A. iCutt dt las aiguientes descripcionee M splice a tf 
con sals exactitud? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Asittico o autoctono dt las 

isles del Pacffico 1 (PASA A LA 

PREGUNTA M) 

Hiapano dt cue I qui er raza < 2 (PASA A LA 

PREGUNTA 8C) 

Negro, ptro no dt origan hispeno 3 (PROCEDE A LA 

PREGUNTA 10) 

lleteo, ptro no dt crigen hiapano 4 (PROCEDE A LA 

PREGUNTA 10) 

Indio americeno o netiv© dt Alaeka 5 (PROCEDE A LA 

PtEGUNTA 10) 



8B. iC\di dt lot siguientas adjetivos describe major tut 
or f genes? 

ASIATICO 0 AUTOCT0N0 DE LAS ISLAS DEL PACIFICO 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Chino 01 

Filipino 02 

Japonts 03 

Coreano 04 

Dtl audeste dt Asia (vietnamita, 
laosiano, camboyano/de Kampuchea, 
tenancies, tte.) 05 

Dt lat islas dtl Pacffico (eanio, 

dt Guam, tte.) 06 

Dtl tur dt Asia (indio esiitico, 

pequisteM, dt Rangladesh, dt 

Sri Lank*, tte.) 07 

Dt Aaia Occidental (iranf, afgani, 
turco, tte.)...., OS 

Dt otrat rtgiona* dt Aaia 09 

PROCEDE A MORA A LA PREGUNTA 10 

6C. iCuil dt lot tiguianttt adjttivot dttcribt major tut 
or i genes? 

KISPAN0 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Mexican©, mexiceno-emericeno, 

chicano 1 

Cubano 2 

Puertorriqjerio 3 

Dt otro origan hiapano 4 



9. iCuAl at tu raza? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Hiapano negro 1 

Hiapano bianco 2 

Otre raza hi spent 3 

10. tCutl dt laa siguientas dencminaciontt at splice major 
a la aacuala an que cursaste el octavo grado? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Publica 1 

Priveda, religiose 2 

Priveda, no religiose 3 

No st 4 

11. Antes de ir a la escuele, thablabas otro idioms que el 
ingles? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

No 1 (PASA A LA 

PREGUNTA 

20) 

Sf 2 

12. tCuil fue el primer idioM que aprendiste a hablar en 
tu niftez? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Ingles 01 

Espofol 02 

Chino 03 

Japones 04 

Coreano 05 

Un idiom filipino 06 

Italiano 07 

Prances 08 

Alemen 09 

Gritgo...., 10 

Polaco 11 

Portuguts 12 

Vietnemite 13 

Camboyeno > 14 

Otro (apunta cut I aba jo) 15 



13. £Qut OTRO idioms comenzaste a hablar antes de ir a la 
escuele? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Tambitn hablaba: 

Ingles 01 

Espefol - 02 

Chino 03 

Japonts 04 

Coreano 05 

Un idioms filipino. 06 

Italiano 07 

Frances 08 

A I amen 09 

Griego 10 

Polaco 11 

Portuguts 12 

Vietnamita 13 

Camboyano , 14 

Otro (apunta cut I abajo) 15 



9 
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U. iOui idioms ACOSTUMBRAS HABLAR en la ectualided? 

(MARCA UNA IE SPUE ST A) 

Ingles 01 

Espaftol J2 

Chino £ 

Japones 04 

Coreano » 

Un idiom filipino 06 

Italiano O 7 

Frances 06 

Alestfn 09 

Griego 10 

Polaco 11 

Portuguts 12 

Vietnamite 13 

Cawboyano 14 

Otro (apunta cutl abajo) 15 



15. *Qut idioms, aoarte del espaftol , uut ms 
frecuentemente an la actual idad? 

(KARCA UNA RE SPUE ST A) 

inglts 01 

Espaftol • 02 

Chino ... 03 

Japones 04 

Coreano 05 

Un idiom filipino 06 

ItaUano 07 

Frances 08 

Alemn 09 

Griego 10 

Polaco 11 

Portuguts 12 

Vietnamite 13 

Canboyano 14 

Otro (apunta cut I abajo) 15 



LA PREGUNTA 16 SE REF1ERE AL IDiOMA QUE 1DENTIFICASTE EN LA 
PREGUNTA 15. 

16* Con respecto a ESE IDIOMA, ^haste qut punto... 

(KARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LINEA) 

No No muy bien Bien Muy bian 



...lo cwrprendes 
cuando la gente 
lo habla? 1 



b. 
c. 
d. 



... 2 3. 

...lo hablas? 1 2 3. 

...lo lees? 1 2 3- 

...lo escribes?.... 1 2 3. 



4 
4 
4 
4 



17. £Ha*ta qut punto. .. 

(KARCA UNA RESPUESTA EN CAOA LINEA) 

No No muy bien Bien Muy bien 

a. . . .c c wp r endes el 

ingles habledo?.... 1 2 3 4 

b. ...hablat inglts?.. 1 2 3 4 

c. ...lees ingles?.... 1....... 2 3 4 

d. ...escribes ingles? 1 2 3 4 
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16. £Has recibido alguna vex ayuda especial durante las 
her as be class para aprander a leer, eseribir o hablar 
inglts? 

(MARCA UNA RESPUESTA) 

Mo 1 (PtOCEDE A LA 

PREGUNTA 20) 



Sf. 



19. iEn qut grado(s) estuviste inscrito en ese tipo de 
program? 

(MARCA TOD AS LAS RESPUESTAS CORRECT AS) 



a. Priaier grado.. 

b. Segundo grado. 

c. Tercer grado.. 

d. Cuarto grado. . 
t. Ouinto grado.. 

f. Sexto grado... 

g. stptino grado. 

h. Octavo grado.. 

i . Noveno grado. . 
j. Dtcimo grado.. 



20. iHasta qut grado cursaron estudios tus padres? 

ESCOGE UNA RESPUESTA EN CADA UNA 0E LAS COLUMNAS A I B QUE 
APARECEN A CONTIMUACION 

(MARCA UNA (MARCA UNA 

RESPUESTA) RESPUESTA) 



A. 
Padre 

(o tutor) 



I. 
Madre 

(o tut or a) 



No termin6 los 
estudios secundarios. 



b. Se gradu6 de la 
escuela secundaria 
u obtuvo un certificado 
da aqui Valencia (GEO).. • 



01 



02 



01 



02 



c. Luego de graduarse de la es- 
cuela secundaria, asisti6 a 
una escuela vocational, 
"junior college", "conmunity 
college 11 u otra institucicVi 
universitaria de dos anos... 03 . 

d. Asisti6 a la univereidad 
despues de graduarse de la 
escuela secundaria, pero 
no coisplet6 los cuatro 

anos de estudios 04 

e. Se gradu6 da la uni vers idad. 05 

f. Obtuvo la sieestria o 

un grado equivalente 06 

g. Obtuvo un doctorado en 
filosoffa (Ph.D.), en 
medicine (M.D.) u 
otro grado profesional 
equivalente 07 

h. No st 06 



03 



04 
05 

06 



07 
00 



21. ittaUts dt lot aiguiantat arttculoa o coacdidadaa hay 
tn tu hogar? 

(WJtCA UNA NESWESTA EN CAOA L1NCA) 
No titne Titnt 

a. Un lugar taptcffico para 

tatudiar 1 2 

b. Un diario o ptriodieo 1 2 

c. Una rtviata qua at rtcibt 

rtgularwtntt 1 2 

d. Una tneielopadia 1 2 

t. Un atlaa gtogrifico 1 2 

f . Un dleelonario 1 2 

g. Una maqulna t tacHblr 1 2 

h. Una computadora 1 2 

i. Una lavadora da platot 

tltctrica 1 2 

j. Una atcadora da ropa 1 2 

k. Una lavadora de ropa 1 2 

I. Un homo da m1eroondaa...«, 1 2 

«u Mia dt 50 Ubroa 1 2 

n. Una grabtdora dt vldto 1 2 

o. Una calculadora da boltlllo.... 1 2 

p. Tu propio dormitoHo... ........ 1 2 



22. *Haa ttnido qua rtpttir algun grado tn la tteutla? 

No 1 

Sf f rtpttf tl(loa) grado(a) 2 

OUDOS UKTIDOS 

(MAXCA TQDAS LAS 
KESPUESTAS CORRECT AS) 



a. Kindtrgartan/Jardfn dt Infanta*. 

b. Pr\mr grado 

c. Stgunofc irado 

d. Ttrctr grado 

t. Cuarto grado 

f. Oulnto grado *. 

g. Stxto grado 

h. Stptimo grado 

I. Octavo grado 

J. Novtno grado 

k. D*e1no grado 
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